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THE OUTLOOK. 
EADERS of The Christian Union, surfeited with 


political discussion, will find in this issue a va- 
riety of articles of unusual interest. Edmund Kirke 
gives a graphic portrait from life of “ A ‘ Mountain 
White’ Preacher,” a type of man familiar enough 
in the mountains of North Carolina but unfamiliar 
to most of our readers; Mrs. Lucy Stone’s incisive 
pen describes the working in several instances of 
“ Practical Woman Suffrage ;” Professor Ely and 
Mr. Finley furnish an outline of the work done in 
“ Social Science in Colleges ;” a correspondent who 
had exceptional facilities for obtaining information 
reports the recent meeting of the English Church 
Congress at Manchester; Mr. Edward I. Steven- 
son supplies an interesting chapter in the story of 
one of the greatest of modern men in “ Religion in 
Beethoven's Letters Mr. Ernest Ingersoll makes 
us his companions in “ An Autumn Stroll ;” Mrs. 
Walworth’s story approaches its most important 
crisis. In the Home will be found the usual variety 
of interesting contributions ; while the large space 
given to Books and Authors indicates the season- 
able activity among publishers. Special attention 
is directed to a review from a trained hand of 


Bjérnson’s great drama, “ Sigurd Slembe.” 
* * 
* 


_ The excitement produced by Lord Sackville’s 
unfortunate blunder in writing his letter on Ameri- 
can politics made it evidently inappropriate that he 
should continue to represent the English Govern- 
ment in our country. In our judgment his fault 
was simply lack of diplomatic shrewdness, while 
that of these who trapped him into writing such a 
letter was that of flagrant and palpable dishonesty. 
But it often happens that the apparent penalty falls 
more heavily on the blunderer than on the criminal. 
Under ordinary circumstances there would have 
been delay ; Lord Sackville would have resigned, or 
would have been recalled, or at least a reasonable 
time would have been allowed to elapse to make 
possible his graceful retirement. But it was con- 
tended with a good deal of force that the exigency 
did not allow for such delay ; that the evil, namely, 
influence on a domestic election by a foreign 
minister, was being widely accomplished, and that the 
only way to prevent its continuance was by a quick 
and curt dismissal. And so Lord Sackville has 
been dismissed, and no longer represents the English 
people at our capital. The incident has aroused 
some little excitement in Great Britain, where the 
criticism of their representative is less sharp than 
the well-deserved criticism of American electioneer- 
ing methods. But the right of a country to refuse 
to receive a representative, to request his resigna- 
tion, or to announce his dismissal, for reasons satis- 
factory to itself, is as well established as the right of 
a gentleman in his own house to bow an unwelcome 
guest out of it, and the incident, however unpleasant 
it may be to an American who has a keen sense of 
National honor, not blunted by partisanship, will 
not lead to any disturbance of the friendly rela- 


tions between the two countries. 


The trouble between the Navajo Indians and their 
white neighbors has become so serious that General 


Miles is upon the ground in person endeavoring to 
avert open hostilities. The dispute is over the use 
of certain land and water privileges which the 
Indians have been permitted by the Government to 
occupy, although they are outside of the Reserva- 
tion limits. Such occupation has been a necessity, 
because the Navajos, who number nearly 20,000, 
are a pastoral race, owning large herds of sheep, 
cattle, horses, and goats, for which there is neither 
sufficient food nor water within the Reservation. 
Since the treaty of 1868 the Reservation has been 
enlarged, but it remains wholly inadequate. This 
is a curious illustration of the shilly-shallying policy 
so often pursued by the Government. The Navajos 
form a most powerful tribe, but they have remained 
at peace despite evident provocations. In addition 
to their rude farming and herding, they weave and 
dye ‘remarkably fine blankets, an industry which 
has grown to be of much importance, and there are 
native blacksmiths and makers of silver ornaments. 
These Indians have certainly deserved encourage- 
ment, but they have not even obtained in their own 
right sufficient land for the pasturage of their flocks. 
Several thousand have occupied land outside the 
Reservation with the acquiescence of the Government, 
but without any legal title, and the natural result has 
been the controversy between these Indians and the 
white settlers who have formally taken up the land 
and water privileges. The whites are sustained by 
the law. But if the Indians are foreed back upon 
the Reservation, their flocks and herds must starve, 
since the land is largely arid and sandy. Such a 
blow to their material interests would be obviously 
unjust, and the moral effect upon the tribe would 
be disastrous. Many of the whites insist, of course, 
that the Indians shall be promptly driven back “at 
the point of the bayonet,” but we have no idea that 
General Miles will be guided by such brutal advice. 
Some compromise must be effected by which the 
Indians can secure temporary pasturage for their 
flocks; but the duty of the Government, and no more 
the duty now than for several years, is to secure 
lands for them suitable for agriculture and for 
grazing, and to be held in severalty, at least so far 
as the farming lands are concerned. The practical 
difficulty in the way, the dry and sandy nature of 
much of the soil, may be overcome, it would seem, 
by means of a thorough system of irrigation. Ex- 
tensive Government experiments with irrigation are 
contemplated in the West, and it should be possible 
to begin work in the Navajo country at an early 
day. It is apparent that the present shameful con- 
dition cannot be allowed to continue, and the In- 
dians left to choose between trespass‘and the starva- 
tion of their flocks, or else compelled by force to 
make the latter choice. 

It looks now as if the Congressional Library 
would soon find a permanent home, although not 
the kind for which we have hoped. Our readers 
will recall the unfortunate difficulties which have 
arisen in carrying out the original plans, and the 
refusal of Congress to make other appropriations 
until the amount of cost could be definitely known. 
Foundations suitable for a building to cost from 
ten to twelve millions of dollars have already been 
laid, at an expense of half a million, and an at- 
tempt will now be made to erect a building substan- 


tially as planned, but stripping it entirely of all 


ornamentation. In other words, General Casey 
will make the effort to build the ten-million-dollar 
building within the four-million appropriation which 
Congress has made. As most public buildings 
largely exceed in cost the original estimate, the 
country will watch with some curiosity the outcome 
of an endeavor to build a great public structure 
within one-quarter of the amount originally planned 
to be used. It is very possible that Congress had 
good reason to distrust the wisdom of making ap- 
propriations in the dark; but, on the other hand, 
such a structure as a building to house the National 
Library at the National Capital ought not to be 
erected in a niggardly spirit. At a time when public 
money is lavishly expended on all manner of pre- 
text, there is something grotesque in the sudden 
application of economy to a great permanent monu- 


ment of National life. 


* 
* 


Mr. Robert Graham, the Secretary of the Church 
Temperance Society, has collected some valuable 
statistics which show why it is that in all political 
contests the saloon forces are able to present such a 
solid front. He finds that the brewing firm of 
Bernheimer & Schmid hold 600 chattel mortgages 
on saloon fixtures in New York City, amounting in 
value to $310,134. George Ehret & Co. hold 208 
of these mortgages, having a total value of 3442,- 
063. Eighteen other brewers whose names are 
given in Mr. Graham’s pamphlet hold 1,100 mort- 
gages, whose total value is $949,039. Including 
this list there have been granted in this city from 
October, 1887, to October, 1885, 4,710 chattel 
mortgages on saloon fixtures, with a total value of 
$4,959,578, an overwhelming proportion of which 
are held by brewers. As there are only a little 
more than 8,000 saloons in the city, it thus appears 
that more than half of them are managed by men 
of straw, and the anti-monopoly argument against 
high license, the argument which urges that high 
license deprives the poor saloon-keeper of his busi- 
ness while it enriches his richer neighbor, has not 
the foree which has been claimed for it. At the 
same time the fact that these poorer saloon-keepers 
are merely the hirelings of the brewers explains the 
determined opposition of the latter to license legis- 
lation even where they do not expect that the total 
amount of the sales will be seriously curtailed. 


* * 


At last we have news of the explorer Stanley 
which seems to be authentic and definite. It illus- 
trates, however, the difficulties of communication 
between the interior of Africa and the outside 
world that this long-expected news brings our 
knowledge of Stanley down only to November, 
1887. At the end of that month the rear guard of 
the expedition was met by Arab traders at a point 
west of Albert Nyanza. Stanley was two days’ 
march ahead of this detachment, the men of which 
stated that his health was then good, but that the 
expedition had lost many natives and one white 
man from fever or accident. The strength of the 
expedition had been reduced to 250 men. The 
Arabs report that Stanley’s intention was to march 
northeastward to Wadelai, where he expected to 
arrive about the middle of January of this year. 
This, the traders thought, he had force enough left 
to accomplish. It will be remembered that advices 
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from Wadelai reported that Stanley had not ar- 
rived there up to April of this year. The present 
news, therefore, only renders the question of his 
whereabouts and safety still more uncertain than 


be fore. 


* * 
* 


It is always encouraging to find an old institution 
adapting itself to the needs of the present. This 
has just been done in a notable way by the Gold- 
smiths’ Company of London, England, a company 
which is an aristocratic survival of the medizval 
guild of workers in gold. This company has 
arranged with the Charity Commissioners to found 
a technical and recreative institute in South Lon- 
don. The Charity Commissioners are to purchase 
the land and buildings, and to endow the institute 
with $12,500 a year. This endowment is to be 
doubled by the Goldsmiths’ Company. In the new 
institute technical education is to be combined with 
a swimming bath, a library, and concerts and other 
entertainments. The plan, says the London “ Spec- 
tator,” is “to break the gloom of dullness which 
broods over miles and miles of two-storied brick 
houses inhabited by the respectable, hard-working 
people who in London are more completely cut off 
from the wider social and intellectual interests of 
life than in any other city in the world.” It is to 
be another of ‘those institutions which, like the 
People’s Palace, do distinctly break the mental 
monotony of the classes that live on 30s. or £2 a 
week.” ‘There are other of these guilds in London, 
having a total income of about £800,000, of which 
only about one-fourth is held in trust for particular 
objects. It would seem that several similar institu- 
tions might be founded without infringing upon the 
£100,000 which the guilds now spend every year in 
dining. 

One of the most striking features of the recent 
meeting of the English Church Congress at Man- 
chester, of which a correspondent gives a report 
elsewhere, was the prominence given to sociological 
questions and the time devoted to their discussion. 
This Congress, although not a legislative body, must 
be taken as thoroughly representative of the move- 
ment of thought in the English Church ; it has never 
before addressed itself so directly to workingmen 
as during its recent sessions. Workingmen’s meet- 
ings were held every night and were attended by 
large crowds, who manifested the deepest interest 
in the discussions. The subjects were not those 
abstract questions of the workingman’s well-being 
which a body of clergy would have chosen a few 
years ago, but were practical and related to the 
every-day life and condition of the working classes, 
and were discussed by men of conspicuous ability 
and influence. ‘The more such discussions are mul- 
tiplied the sooner will the gulf which has grad- 
ually expanded between the church and the work- 
ing classes be closed, the sooner will the church 
resume its apostolic work, and the workingmen 
come into harmony with the one organized power 
which can aid them more effectively, if once brought 
into operation, than any other in Christendom. 
Such meetings as those at Manchester furnish the 
best possible answer to those who charge the Chris- 
tian Church with spiritual decline. 


* * 
* 


We have heretofore called attention to the new 
method introduced into Harvard University for the 
development of a religious and devotional life by 
placing the chapel exercises in the conduct of a 
body of select clergymen, providing for a week-day 
vestry service, and arranging also for special Sun- 
day services by ministers of eminence both from 
abroad and at home. ‘The results have more than 
justified the hopes of those who have organized this 
plan. If the attendance has not been as large under 
the voluntary as under the compulsory system, it 
has not been inconsiderable, and the attention has 
been much better. The religious life seems to have 
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gained in healthfulness and a certain voluntary in- 
tensity more than it has lost in the semblance of 
success afforded by mere numbers. The services 
opened this year with good congregations and a 
ready responsiveness, and with evident signs on the 
part of the students of an increased sense of respon- 
sibility and loyalty. These are all encouraging 
signs—encouraging to those who believe that the 
human soul is naturally religious and that it will 
respond to appeals properly made to the emotions 
and the understanding. Not all colleges are so 
happily situated as Harvard; not all can adopt its 
special method for awakening interest in the devo- 
tional exercises, Sabbath and week day, and per- 
haps not all can safely abolish altogether compulsory 
attendance upon prayers and Sabbath-day services. 
But all may surely learn a lesson from Cornell and 
Harvard; may abolish the old and time-worn ser- 
mons that have become heirlooms ‘in the chapel 
services, and demand that whosoever preaches to 
the students at all shall deal with the questions of 
their daily life in a spirit of vital faith and fresh 
sympathy. 

The prosperity of such an institution as Johns 
Hopkins University is a matter of national concern ; 
for such institutions nourish the higher influences 
which enter into national life. They are not only 
training schools of scholarship, but the inspirers of a 
larger and more unselfish conception of life. With 
our vast material prosperity and growing danger of 
a distinctly materialistic civilization on this continent 
the need of institutions where men are taught to 
pursue knowledge for the sake of knowledge can- 
not be overestimated. The Johns Hopkins has 
peculiar claims upon us from the fact that it not 
only represents an effort to furnish facilities for the 
most advanced training, but that its spirit is pecul- 
iarly American and vital. Its post-graduate stu- 
dents hold themselves in close relations with the 
actual life about them, as Professor Ely points out 
in another column. President Gilman has lately 
said that the only anxiety for the future of the 
Johns Hopkins University is the temporary failure 
of the major part of its income by suspension of the 
dividends of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and he 
suggests that the friends of the University may be 
called upon to make up an emergency fund in order 


that the work of the institution may not suffer by a | 


temporary embarrassment. If such an effort should 
be made—and we sincerely hope it will be as soon 
as the necessity arises and before the University 
work has been seriously curtailed—it ought to meet 


with a most generous response. 


* * 


Our readers will remember that the Charleston 
Presbytery forbade any public agitation of the ac- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church (South) condemn- 
ing the doctrine of evolution, and that this proscrip- 
tion of free speech was protested against by certain 
elders and clergymen as transcending the powers 
of the Presbytery. This protest brought the matter 
for review before the South Carolina Synod, which 
by a large majority has condemned the action of 
the Presbytery as unconstitutional and unwise, and 
has directed the Presbytery to convene as soon as 
possible and review and correct its action. This 
decision is not, however, final. An appefl lies 
from the action of the Synod to the General Assem- 
bly, which meets in Chattanooga in May, when a 
final determination will be reached. The General 
Assembly has already declared against the doctrine 
of evolufion as contrary to the Bible and the stand- 
ards of the Church. It remains to be seen whether 
it will further declare that this utterance is not 
properly subject to discussion within the Church. 
One of our Roman Catholic contemporaries has 
noted with some exultation the action of the Pres- 
bytery, as a distinct and emphatic indorsement of 
the doctrine of the Church’s authority, which is the 
doctrine of the Roman Church, as against that of 


the right of private judgment, which has heretofore 
supposed to be characteristic of all Protestant 
bodies. The question whether the Presbyterian 
Church, South, means to eliminate from its standard 
the-article which declares that the Bible is the only 
ultimate authority, and to substitute therefor the 
authority of an ecclesiastical assemblage, is of con- 
siderably more interest and importance than the 
question of how the body of Adam was formed out 
of clay by God, whether instantaneously or by a 
gradual process of evolution. 


* 


It would seem that no advance in spiritual life 
or church efficiency can be made without opposition 
coming from within. We had supposed, until re- 
cently, that the movement toward the union of all 
Protestant Evangelical Christian missionaries in 
their work in the foreign field was hailed every- 
where as an indication of spiritual progress and an 
augury of missionary success. ‘This note of union, 
as it was heard at the great missionary meeting in 
London, was counted one of the most hopeful indi- 
cations of the times, and the proposed union of 
Christian churches of Japan in one common organi- 
zation, so as to present a united front to paganism, 
has been also welcomed with joy as a ray of a mil- 
lennium dawn. But even this attempt to bring out 
an answer to Christ’s prayer for the unity of his 
church meets with opposition. Our readers per- 
haps noted in The Christian Union for October 
25 the adoption by the California Congregational 
Association of resolutions dissuading from carrying 
out the proposed plan of union of Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches in Japan, and resolutions 
to the same effect were offered at the meeting of 
the American Board at Cleveland, though no action 
was taken on them. ‘The ground of this opposition 
we take to be a fear on the part of certain Congre- 
gationalists that their churches would be swallowed 
up by Presbyterianism, and the belief, to quote the 
words of Dr. Holbrook in the “ Advance ” of Octo- 
ber 25, that “Japan needs Congregationalism.”’ 
With this statement we take direct issue. What 
Japan needs is Christianity plus liberty to work 
out the Christian life and spirit in its own intellect- 
ual and ecclesiastical forms. This appears to have 
been the sentiment of the committee on the Japan 
mission whose report was presented at Cleveland. 
the spirit of which is admirable in its catholicity. 
We quote a single sentence, to which let all who 
put allegiance to Christ before allegiance to party 
say Amen: “If, catching the spirit and advancing 
in the line of the Lord’s prayer for the oneness of 
his followers, and heeding the spontaneous impulses 
of their own renewed hearts, Christians in Japan 
have the grace and wisdom to do for_ themselves 
what Christians in America have not been able to 
do, in the name of all that is sweet and sacred and 
inspiring in Christian unity let them go forward.” 


AFTER ELECTION. 


HE election is over—that is, it will be when you 
read this paragraph. And by that time you 
will be looking back with a mildly amused mind on 
that hotly enthusiastic person of your name whom 
you knew last week, and who was so very eager to 
save the Nation from destruction. You are not, 
after all, by this Sunday after election, so ecstatically 
delighted at your triumph or so overwhelmingly 
depressed by your defeat as you expected to be. Is 
Mr. Harrison elected? The monopolists have not 
got the country by the throat and are not squeezing 
the life out of it. Is Mr. Cleveland elected? The 
legislation for the United States will not be straight- 
way transferred from Washington to the English 
House of Commons. This political enemy against 
whom your partisan paper has been so hysterically 
arousing your combativeness is your neighbor across 
the street. It is very likely that you both worship 
in the same church, perhaps teach in the same 
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Sunday-school. He is not so bad a sort of fellow, 
after all. He does not look a Guy Fawkes. Heisa 
good father, a good neighbor, apparently a good citi- 
izen and a good Christian. His heart is allright. And, 
really, on all topics except politics he appears to be 
measurably intelligent. 
election is over, occur to you that it is just possible 
that he may be intelligent on political subjects also, 
that there may be two sides to the question on which 
your party paper has seen but one, has not been 
willing that you should see but one? Does it not 
occur to you that we make ourselves slightly ridic- 
ulous when we allow ourselves to treat as incarnate 
ignorance and rascality a party made up of men 
many of whom we know to be individually intelli- 
gent and virtuous? Does it not seem rather absurd 
that we should charge all the ignorance and vice 
and intolerance to the other party, and impute all 
the wisdom, the virtue, and the catholicity to our 
own? Would it not be a rather bad outlook 
for America if out of our 50,000,000 inhabitants 
24,500,000 were joined together in a conspiracy 
to destroy its liberties and hand it over, in chains, 
to either English capitalists or American capitalists ’ 
or even if such a conspiracy were formed by 
500,000 people and the 24,000,000 fell easily into 
the trap prepared for them and so gave the con- 
spirators power ? 

The fact is, however, that the hysteria of the 
partisan press does not really reflect the sober, 
serious thought of the American people. We 
like to be excited. We allow “standing room 
only ” at the theater which stirs us with a sensa- 
tional drama. We pay liberal pew rents to the 
preacher who furnishes us with an emotional re- 
ligion. We run after the novel which is most heart- 
breaking. And so we applaud the stump speaker 
who succeeds best in arousing a histrionie war pas- 
sion in us, and buy the newspaper which incites 
rather than that which instructs. It is better to be 
overexcited than never to be excited at all. But 
through it all we are half conscious that our excite- 
ment is unreal, and wholly conscious that it is but 
temporary ; and when all is over, however the elec- 
tion goes, we settle back content, in the faith that, 
so long as individual liberty and local self-govern- 
ment are maintained, they will preserve us from any 
serious dangers of national administration ; that the 
American people are more than Presidents or Presi- 
dential policies ; and that, in spite of politicians and 
pessimists, of bribe-givers and bribe-takers, of some 
corruption and more ignorance, the heart of the 
American people is sound, and though they some- 
times make mistakes, they do not persist in them. 
And so the brief passions of the campaign are swept 
into the past, like the cold winds and rains of a 
storm that is over, and the sun comes out again, and 
we all go about our daily tasks thankful that we live 
in America, where the people solve their own 
political problems, not in Russia, where the Bureau- 
cracy save them the trouble of elections. 


But now the election is over, what are you going 
to do about your more important interests? More 
important interests? Are there any more im- 
portant interests than those which depend on 
the determination of the National policy for four 
years to come, perhaps for a much longer time? 
Certainly there are. Your business is more impor- 
tant to you, and on the whole more important to 
the country, than your particular share in deter- 
mining the Presidential election. You are fortunate 
if your business has suffered no hindrance during 
the past six weeks. Forget your defeat, forget the 
exaltation of your triumph, in taking up with new 
energy your business duties. You are wise if the 
excitements of the last six weeks have not made you 
narrow, short-sighted, blind to the defects of your 
own party or the virtues of your opponents. Open 
your eyes alittle wider. If your party has triumphed, 
join with others as independent as yourself in 
watching it (the best of parties will bear watching 


Does it not, now, after the | 


when in power), and in criticising it when it falls 
short of its brave promises. If your party has been 
defeatel, join with others as independent as your- 
selves in commending whatever is good and true in 
the public course of the victorious party. Strengthen 
virtue, attack vice, wherever you see it. Your 
church has not found a political campaign condu- 
cive to church work. It is hard to maintain a 
prayer-meeting with a political club as a rival 
across the street; or to be devotional in the 
prayer-meeting room with a drum and fife and a 
torchlight procession in the street outside. Put a 
little of that enthusiasm which you have been giving 
to politics into church activity. Put down your 
week evening meeting as a standing engagement- 
Bring into your week evening meeting something 
of the vigor, the interest, the ready expression you 
have been carrying into political discussions. But 
there are other ways of serving your fellow-men 
than either politics or the church. Look out for 
them. You made some good resolutions, did you 
not, at the beginning of 1888? How much have 
you done to put those resolutions into practice ? 
You have two months left—one-sixth of the year. 
How much can you do in those two months? One 
secret, we might almost say the secret, of great 
achievements in life is the habit, when one thing is 
done, of turning the back upon it and taking up the 
next thing to be done. Your political duties for 
this fall are done—let us assume well done. To 
spend time in either vain regrets or vain congratu- 
lations is idle. What is the next thing in order to 
be done? for yourself? for your family? for hu- 
manity? When you have read these questions, 
stop, take that scrap of paper out of your pocket, 
and write down the answer. It will give definite- 
ness to your next endeavor. Then take up that 
duty and fulfill it. Do you know what that means ? 
It means that every duty is an opportunity. And 
you are to fill your opportunity to its full. 


EAGER FOR EXCELLENCE. 
ATTHEW ARNOLD laid great emphasis on 


the element of disinterestedness in criticism ; 
that spirit which puts one into the mood of seeing 
the excellence of a piece of work irrespective of 
one’s personal likes and dislikes, of one’s individual 
prejudices and tastes. ‘That this spirit was greatly 
needed, the criticism of the last generation bears 
abundant witness; that it is still greatly needed 
the critical writing of the present day bears con- 
tinual testimony. Carlyle inveighed against the 
insular standards of English thought and taste in 
his time; an insularity which brought the genius 
of the world to the bar of the English ideas of 
society and art, and tested its work by its conform- 
ity to or divergence from the thirty-nine articles. 
The judgments imposed by judges of such limited 
knowledge of the higher laws of thought and art are 
sooner or later reversed ; the appeal to posterity is 
almost invariably sustained. Mr. Arnold made 
himself the champion of the larger conception of 
art, and appealed, not unsuccessfully, to younger and 
more open minds for greater disinterestedness in 
approaching the works of literature. The world 
owes more than it knows to these teachers of a 
higher culture ; a culture which frees one from the 
narrowness of purely personal experience and lets 
one into the universal consciousness. 

But it is vain to imagine that the vices of the 
older criticism are entirely things of the past. The 
brutality, the abuse, the conscious misrepresentation, 
are happily no more to be found. But there are 
still the misconceptions which come from ignorance 
and prejudice; the incapacity to recognize an ex- 
cellence not our own; the inability to enter into the 
larger world beyond the narrow limits of our own 
experience. Men are still judged without any ref- 
erence to, or, indeed, without any knowledge of, 
the conditions of life which made them what they 
are; books are still commended or condemned in 


complete misconception of their spirit and complete 
failure to conceive the world out of which they grew. 
There is still a great deal of criticism entirely lack- 
ing in that element of sympathetic imagination 
without which intelligent criticism is impossible. 
And this is not only true of criticism, which is the 
written judgment of those who read books; it is 
true also of those tastes and sympathies and views 
of things, which constitute the unwritten and un- 
conscious judgment which readers pronounce upon 
themselves in condemning others. The man who 
sees nothing in Byron but obscenity, nothing in 
Swinburne but blasphemy, nothing in Whitman but 
indecency, betrays a defect of vision in himself 
which renders his judgment valueless to those 
who see not only these things, but noble poetic 
qualities besides; the man. who 
depth and splendor of thought in Browning, no 
revelation of things above himself in Wordsworth, 
no passionate idealism in Rossetti, makes it clear 
that he has no qualification for the funetion 
of judgment which he assumes. The only judge 
whose opinion is worth the mere mechanical effort 
of reading is he whose judgment is based on the 
universal laws of art. ‘There are people whose de- 
votion to one or two poets is emphasized by con- 
demnation of all their contemporaries, whose ad- 
miration of one school of writers involves an 
entire inability to recognize excellence in any other 
school. It is needless to say that such judgment is 
devoid of that element of disinterestedness without 
which all judgment is merely a formal statement of 
one’s ignorances and prejudices. Every man has 
limitations and preferences ; but the intelligent man 
does not attempt to impose them on the works of 
art that come in his way. Because one loves 
Longfellow, by reason of some natural affinity, he 
need not, therefore, decide that there is nothing in 
Browning but obscurity, and nothing in Whitman 
but verbose absurdity. . There is nothing to be said 
in derogation of the taste which prefers Longfellow 
to Browning; but there is no reason why that spe~ 
cial preference should be imposed on others. Few 
men have the largeness of nature which enables 
them to enter so completely into diverse experiences 
and temperaments as to really comprehend the dif 
ferent aspects which life presents; their entire as- 
similative power is absorbed in the endeavor to 
possess imaginatively the work of a very few 
writers. ‘To these inherent limitations we are all 
compelled by much private penance to reconcile 
ourselves; and they who are wise do not advertise 
their own defects by imposing them on others. 
Students of literature who approach its great 
works to accept or discard them accordingly as they 
confirm or antagonize tastes already formed miss 
the deeper things which this noblest of arts has to 
teach ; they will learn only the things which are 
already demonstrated by their own narrow experi- 
ence; all that could widen that experience and in- 
close new continents of truth within it will eseape 
them. The key to literature is that disinterestedness 
for which Arnold pleaded with such clarity of 
insight and persuasiveness of argument. ‘To be 
able to enter into new conditions, to be ready to 
accept unfamiliar forms of art, to be eager for the 
perfection that is alien to our native aptitude, to 
thirst supremeiy for beauty and light, are the 
qualities which he who longs to enter into life fully 
and deeply will cultivate with unwearied resolution. 
We must be learners before we are masters; we 
must sit patiently at the feet of the great teachers 
before we are competent to sit in judgment upon 
them. A generous faculty of admiration unlocks 
the secrets of art which elude all efforts at mastery by 
the purely critical spirit. ‘The world is greater than 
the greatest mind; life is deeper than the richest 
experience. The one will uncover its vast horizons 
and the other reveal its unfathomable deeps only 
to him who comes with open mind and heart. 
No real poet ever sang who has not much for 
those who are willing to learn; to shut ourselves 
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out from gardens because we do not like the 
walls that inclose them is not to diminish the 
bloom and fragrance within, but only to impover- 
ish ourselves. 


ARE MISSIONS A FAILURE? 


ANON TAYLOR, in the October “ Fort- 

nightly,” says Yes. His argument is twofold. 
It is based first upon statistics. He guesses that 
the annual increase of the population in pagan 
countries is twelve per thousand. We say “guesses,” 
for he does not pretend to have any basis for an 
estimate. ‘This guess allows an annual increase of 
pagan populations by birth of eleven millions. But 
the annual increase of native Christians is stated, 
on the authority of Dr. Maclear, to be 60,000. “If 
this estimate is proximately correct, it would take 
the societies 183 years to overtake the increase of 
the non-Christian population in a single year.” 
This is the statistical argument in a sentence. A 
number of variations are played on this theme, but 
the theme is always the same and the result the 
same. And all rests on the guess that pagan popu- 
lations are increasing at the rate of eleven millions 
a year. In fact, there is reason to doubt whether 
there is any considerable increase in pagan popula- 
tions. It is true that the lower races are extremely 
prolific. But it is also true that among the lower 
races death is very busy. The best information we 
possess on the subject leads to the belief that the 
Indian population of this country is now just about 
what it was when the Pilgrim fathers landed on 
Plymouth Rock. There is very little real reason to 
believe that the population of Africa is any greater 
now than in the days of Moses. It is doubtful 
whether the Bedouin Arabs are more numerous than 
in the days of Abraham. It is certain that the 
population of India was dense in the days of Sid- 
dartha, and there is reason to believe that the 
population of China was dense in the days of Con- 
fucius. Christian civilization teaches mankind how 
to live and keep death at bay. In paganism fam- 
ines are common, epidemics frequent, and destruct- 
ive wars almost continuous. Of these facts Canon 
Taylor takes no account in his arithmetical argu- 
ment against missions. 

His second argument condemns missions for 
deficiency, not in the quantity, but in the quality, 
of the Christian converts. This argument is based 
on the report of one vice-consul that nominal Chris- 
tians in one African colony number “among. its 
adherents all the drunkards, liars, rogues, and un- 
clean livers in the colony,” and on a few isolated 
instances of immorality among Christian converts 
in other mission fields. Similar witness could as 
easily be found borne by some misanthropic unbe- 
liever against the Christian church at home, and 
similar and perhaps as numerous instances of self- 
deception or deliberate hypocrisy could be gathered 
to sustain it. The arithmetical argument is doubt- 
ful in its arithmetic; the moral argument is an 
erroneous deduction from a very limited number of 
phenomena, and would serve as well against the 
church at home as against the church abroad. 

What concerns us here more, however, is the 
Canon’s proposed remedy. He objects to the mod- 
ern missionary that he endeavors to import West- 
ern civilization into the East. He puts this objee- 
tion in more plausible forms; but this is the 
essence of it. He wishes the missionary to conform 
to the habits of the people, eat what they eat, dress 
as they dress, live mendicant lives as their religious 
prophets live. “ A pony carriage is obviously fatal 
to the missionaries’ influence. If St. Paul, before 
starting on one of his missionary journeys, had_re- 
quired St. James and a committee at Jerusalem to 
guarantee him £300 a year, paid quarterly, and had 
provided himself with a shady bungalow, and a 
wife, he would not have changed the history of the 
world.” Canon Taylor would have the mission- 
aries “ give up all European comforts and European 


society, and cast in their lot with the natives and 
live as the natives live, counting their lives for 
naught and striving to make converts, not by the 
help of Paley’s ‘ Evidences,’ but by the great 
renunciation which enabled Gautama to gain so many 
millions of disciples.” ‘To make his meaning clear 
he cites Xavier, who baptized his converts by sprink- 
ling them in the gross in great congregations, and 
the Salvation Army, whose work in India he thus 
describes : 

“ Mr. Tacher, their leader, has given proof of his sin- 
cerity by surrendering a lucrative post in the Indian 
Civil Service. He heads a barefooted regiment of 
two hundred soldiers, who go for life, who give up 
everything they have, who receive no payment, but are 
content with a bare subsistence. They abstain from the 
flesh of animals, the slaughter of which is an abomina- 
tion to the Hindu ; they touch no alcohol ; their food is 
a handful of rice and curry, which they beg from day to 
day from those to whom they minister. Like the 
natives, they oil their bodies with colya oil, they go bare- 
foot, with turbans to protect them from the sun, and 
their dress is a few yards of calico, costing about five 
shillings. The whole maintenance of each missionary 
does not exceed two shillings a week, or five pounds a 
year. Like the suecessful Moravian missionaries in 
South Africa or the West Indies, their object is to be- 
come natives, to live among the natives exactly as the 
natives live, simply exhibiting a nobler life and higher 
aims. ... The natives like the drums and tom-toms, 
the lively singing, and the bright banners and the pro- 
cessions, and follow them in crowds, while they find the 
Church Missionary Society services on the Islington 
model dull and slow. It may not be a high ideal of 
religion, but it appeals to Indians, just as it appeals to 
the least educated classes at home.” 

We have no acquaintance among the English 
missionaries, but some among those who have gone 
out from America. Some of them doubtless are as 
fond of ease as their fellow-laborers at home; but 
there are many of them who would not hesitate to 
adopt Salvation Army methods if convinced that 
these were the best methods to promote the conver- 
sion of the world to Christ. But they do not think 
so; and we share their disbelief. If the world is a 
wreck, and the function of the church is simply to 
pick out a. few elect struggling wretches who are 
“saved”? when they have changed their creed or 
their ritual, have substituted for an ignorant belief 
in a Hindu Triad a belief nearly as ignorant in the 
Christian Trinity, or have left following the priestly 
procession in honor of Brahm for that of the Salvation 
Army, the method of the Salvationists is a very toler- 
able method. ‘The tom-tom and the bright banner are 
more likely to attract them than a sermon. ‘They 
may not live any better lives for following the tom- 
tom; but that is no matter, for the object of the 
Salvation Army is not to teach them how to live, but 
to prepare them, by a sort of Protestant and un- 
priestly extreme unction, to die. 

We do not so understand Christianity. Christian- 
ity is a life, and it is the function of the church 
to teach men how to live. The missionary who 
lives as the native lives does nothing to teach them 
a better life. It is true that we are in danger of 
mistaking our Western theology for Christian life ; 
true that we are in danger of trying to make men 
followers of a middle-class Englishman or American 
rather than of Jesus Christ. It is true also that the 
power of the Christian ministry, both at home and 
abroad, is in its spirit of self-sacrifice, and where 
there is no such spirit there is no power. But it is 
also true that Christianity is civilization. A good 
house, a water-tight roof, a well-provided table, a 


wife and children and the home which they involve, 


clothing fitted to conserve health and purity, even a 
“pony carriage,” are Christian institutions. To a 
woman who has been accustomed to carry all the 
water for her household on her head for half a 
mile from a common well, a pump in the house 
may be as truly a Christian minister as a prayer- 
book, perhaps as a Testament, certainly as a “ tom- 
tom.” To get a crowd to follow drums and bright 
banners is very easy and very useless. ‘To sprinkle 


them with water by the hundred or the thousand 
and call them converts is a pleasant and may even 
be a pious illusion, but is none the less an illusion. 
To induce them to abandon filthy habits and live 
cleanly lives, to cease to be animals and to become 
as children of God, is a much more difficult and a 
much slower process. Every civilized home in a 
pagan land is an object lesson, and it is one which 
the missionary ought not to abandon for drums and 
tom-toms. 

We do not confound Christianity and civilization ; 
but the former includes the latter. Christianity 
means to-day a great deal more than it meant in the 
first century, just as electricity means more than it 
meant when Franklin drew it down from the 
heavens by his kite. The power is the same; but 
the revealed significance of that power is different. 
Electricity now means the telegraph, the telephone, 
the electrie engine, the electric light. So Chris- 
tianity means the home, the schooihouse, the cessa- 
tion of war, the triumph of industrial arts, the 
emancipation and development of manhood and 
womanhood. This is what the Christian mission-. 
aries are trying to give to India and Africa, agd 
they will not turn aside from this task to bestow on 


gaping crowds drums and tom-toms, and a religion 


of noise and emotion, or sometimes of noise without 
emotion. And they are right. 

And their suecess in giving to pagan populations 
this new life is not to be measured by arithmetical 
guesses, nor even by arithmetical calculations. Their 
success is not to be measured by the quantity, or 
even by the quality, of the professed converts. It 
is to be measured by the life-movement in the com- 
munities where they have labored. If there had 
been no missionaries among the North American 
Indians, there would have been no readiness among 
them to accept land in severalty and to adopt the 
peaceful industries of civilized life. If there had 
been no missionaries in Africa, there would not be 
now a crusade inaugurated against the slave trade, 
such as was described in last week’s Christian Union, 
nor any hope of native co-operation in it if it were 
inaugurated. If there were no missionaries in India, 
there would be no Brahmo Somaj there, and no 
native agitation against child-marriage and widow- 
burning. If there were no missions in China, there 
would be no introduction of hospitals and rail- 
roads and telegraphs. ‘ Statistical facts,’ writes 
Sir Bartle Frere, whose testimony has been often 
quoted, but may be still quoted as often as such an 
article as Canon Taylor’s calls for it—* statistical 
facts can in no way convey any adequate idea of 
the work done in any part of India. The effect is 
often enormous where there has not been a single 
avowed conversion. The teaching of Christianity 
among 160,000,000 of civilized, industrious Hindus 
and Mohammedans in India is effecting changes 
moral, social, and political which, for extent and 
rapidity in effect, are far more extraordinary than 
any that have been witnessed in modern Europe.” 
It is to accomplish this that the missionary has been 
working. He-will not be turned aside from it to 
take up the drum and the tom-tom. But he will 
welcome any criticism or any suggestion which will 
help him to widen and expedite this movement 
toward a Christian civilization in pagan lands for 
which he is laboring with such remarkable success 
and praying cheered by such evident answers. 


WAIT FOR RESULTS. 


HE besetting sin of most men is impatience ; 
unwillingness to wait until their experience 
bears fruit, or their thought has traversed the whole 
field of fact, before arriving at a final conclusion. 
This’ has always been the besetting sin of men. 
They have constituted themselves arbiters and sat 
in judgment on the universe when their knowledge 
included only a few facts and very small field. 
They were ready with the naked eye to formulate 
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the science of astronomy before the telescopes had 
opened up the heavens to them; they hastened to 
create for themselves images of God before their 
minds had yet opened to any large revelation of 
him ; they manufactured systems of theology while 
they were still ignorant of some of the most impor- 
tant facts concerning themselves and the world in 
which they lived. Theories of literature and art 
once held, and now abandoned, strew the road along 
which men have traveled as the deserted shells line 
the seashore. Only the most thoughtful and rever- 
ent have been content to wait patiently on the Lord ; 
the great mass have rushed on and ended in some 
dark ignorance which they have established as a 
system of knowledge. It is one of the healthy 
signs of human growth that thoughtful men are 
becoming more and more shy of systems and 
theories which claim to be final, and are holding 
more and more to what are known as working 
theories; explanations of facts, in other words, 
which afford the basis of further observation and 
reflection. ‘The mere expansion of thought, without 
conscious destructive'purpose, has relegated most of 
the systems of the past to the limbo in which are 
collected all manner of discarded and worn-out 
things. The world and life and literature and art 
have disclosed so many new aspects, have revealed 
such unsuspected depths, that the most thoughtful 
men are content to wait for fuller knowledge before 
attempting a final explanation. 

The same impatience is manifested by most of us 
in our personal experience. We are unwilling to 
submit ourselves to the discipline of a wisdom larger 
than our own, to the guidance of a power superior 
to ourselves. We demand every night an explana- 
tion of the events of the day. Every painful ex- 
perience, every self-denial, every sorrow, wrings 
from us an impatient cry because we do not under- 
stand it at the moment. Our conception of life is 
so small and mean that we feel as if we ought to be 
able to understand every part of it from hour to 
hour. We are not content with the. revelation 
which makes it clear to us how to live justly and 
rightly ; we demand that fuller revelation which 
makes all things clear to thought; we are unwilling 
to sit as pupils at the feet of life; we continually 
demand to be accepted as equals of the great teacher 
to whose care God has committed us; we refuse to 
learn the lesson of experience, whose perpetual word 
is, Be patient. Again and again the years have 
brought to us the knowledge which the earliest 
moments of loss and sorrow denied us; but with 
each new enforced surrender of our purposes and our 
pleasures we repeat the old blunder, and, instead of 

waiting patiently until the fruit of the experience is 
ripened, we interrogate the silence which surrounds 
us, and when it refuses to answer we cry out in 
bitterness and despair. A nobler view of life would 
make us content, and even glad, to wait for the 
larger truths and the deeper joys which an unfold- 
ing experience contains for those who are patient 


and faithful. 


A “MOUNTAIN WHITE’ PREACHER. 


By James R. Gitmore (EpmMunp Kirke). 


ib appreciate the urgent need of the work which 
the American Missionary Association is doing 
in sending teachers and ministers among the 
“ mountain whites” of the South, it is only neces- 
sary to know some of the “ native ’’ preachers who 
now profess to give the Gospel to those people. 
They are the blindest leaders of the blind. I think 
a majority of them cannot read, and those who can 
are densely ignorant and totally unfitted to give 
their people any kind of instruction. They ineul- 
cate as doctrines the absurdest superstitions, and 
their practices are such as bring discredit upon the 
truth they profess to teach. Not long ago I met in 
Western North Carolina one of the more intelligent 
of these preachers, and a brief pen-and-ink sketch 
of him may served to illustrate the kind of Gospel 
minister who is now inflicted upon not less than 
2,000,000 of the native-born population in the very 
heart of our country. 


He was born in a wretched log shanty among the 
North Carolina mountains, and grew up quite as 
lazy and shiftless as any of the “ poor white ” class ; 
but he somehow learned to read, and, seeing that 
preachers led an easy life, he professed religion, 
joined the “meeting,” and, after reading a few 
chapters of the New Testament, and perhaps com- 
mitting to memory the Shorter Catechism, set up 
for a Gospel minister. He was not eminently suc- 
cessful, for even the “ white trash ” can distinguish 
between the sham and the real, and nothing but 
genuine truth will draw a support from so poor a 
people. After a time he varied his clerical minis- 
trations by dabbling in polities in a small way—mak- 
ing stump speeches, and securing the office of justice 
of the peace in a sparsely settled mountain district. 
This last indulged him in idleness, and kept his 
family from actual starvation till the Civil War 
broke out, when he suddenly found himself in the 
position of the ass between the two bundles of hay. 
However, unlike the ass, he nibbled at both—ceried 
“good Lord!” and “ good devil!” for awhile; but 
at length the time came when he was forced to de- 
clare his principles. But how could he do this, see- 
ing—as one of his neighbors said to me-——* he hadn't 
nary principul 

However, the conscription did not ask a man’s 
opinions. It merely required him to march to the 
front, and stand as a target for Federal bullets ; and 
against the doing of this the clerical gentleman had 
conscientious seruples—even a holy horror of gun- 
powder. But a difficulty which cannot be over- 
come by direct assault can sometimes be taken in 
flank, and so surmounted ; and there were two ways 
by which a conscientious man could flank the con- 
scription ; namely, by practicing medicine or run- 
ning a grist-mill; for both food and physic were 
deemed essential to the existence of the Confed- 
eracy. The parson knew nothing of medicine, so 
he took to milling—fileched his living from the 
scanty meal-bags of the poor women who brought 
to him the corn they had themselves been forced to 
raise in the absence of their husbands. The fare 
was meager, but his conscience was at ease, for he 
was exempt from military duty, and he blessed 
Jeff Davis for taking such thought of the millers. 

Thus he went through the war—all things to all 
men; blowing hot and blowing cold; professing 
secession with the “secesh,” and loyalty with the 
loyal—the latter, however, always in an undertone, 
with a sly wink and a furtive nod, as he would say, 
“T’m one uv ye; but these is troublous times, an’ a 
man can’t be free uv his opinions—but I’m one uv 
ye, and ye kin trust me, sartain.” And probably 
they could, the loyal as well as the disloyal, for it 
was against his views to come in conflict with either 
party. Like a notorious financier, he served him- 
self “first, last, and all the time,” but, what is 
strange, did also essential service to other people. 
With a total lack of principle, he had a kind heart, 
and in his position of miller he could take the census 
of every bag of meal within a radius of ten miles, 
and thus know who were in want and who had 
abundance. From the last he gave to the first— 
fed secession corn to hungry loyalists, and when the 
tables were turned, and it was the “ secesh”’’ who 
went fasting, he trust his hand into the Union bags, 
and dispensed loyal meal to disloyal fugitives. 
Thus, at no cost to himself, he made “ friends by 
means of the mammon of unrighteousness.” 

But at length the war came to an end, and then 
it was safe for a conscientious man to possess some 
decided principles. Then the parson suddenly 
blossomed out a zealous loyalist. He went to the 
Union commander of the district, and gave him an 
inventory of his losses and sacrifices for the cause 
of the Union, told him how he had risked his life 
in aiding deserters and escaped prisoners, and im- 
poverished himself to feed distressed loyalists, and 
this last assertion he confirmed by pointing to the 
one lean cow and the seanty stock of household 
goods that comprised his entire worldly possessions. 
It was the policy of the Government to heal the 
wounds of the war, and it healed his by a small 
appointment in the Internal Revenue service. 

Then the parson throve, and so did the illicit dis- 
tillers throughout his district. The mountain“ moon- 
shiners” are noted as ugly customers to handle ; 
but they never gave him any difficulty. The ‘coon 
up the tree said to the famous marksman, Captain 
Scott, “ If your name is Scott, don’t fire, for I'll 
come down directly.” So the distillers “ came 
down” as the parson went his rounds with his eyes 
shut but his hand open. 

At last it came to the ears of the Revenue De- 
partment that its trusted official was in league with 
the law-breakers, and he was suddenly asked to give 


an account of his stewardship. That he could not 
do, and, seeing that he was about to be removed, he 
resigned in order to save enough reputation to set 
up again as a Gospel minister in that mountain 
region. He was following that profession when, 
one day in 1883, he walked into my house near 
Asheville, clad in a suit of seedy gray, a worn 
slouched hat, a white necktie, and a pair of very 
muddy brogans, and solicited my aid in again ob- 
taining a position under the Government he had 
already betrayed and defrauded. This led me to 
make the inquiries which resulted in the foregoing 
history. ‘The native poor white preachers may be 
classed under two general heads—knaves and fools. 
This man was a blending of both, but more knave 
than fool. 


PRACTICAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
By Lucy SToneE. 


UNYAN, in his “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” found 
the lions which filled him with terror at a dis- 
tance all chained when he came near enough to see 
them elose at hand. It is so with woman suffrage. 
The old idea that polities is “a filthy pool,” that, if 
women have any share in it, it will pollute and de- 
grade them, rob them of their modesty, “unsex 
them,” “ make men of them,” ete., is still pervasive. 
Is it strange that many women, like Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim, are filled with dread at the idea of voting ? 

But take a practical illustration. A woman voter 
in Wyoming Territory said, when interrogated : 
* We were very shy of voting at first, but when we 
found what we could do by it, we have voted ever 
since.” “ What could you do by it?” she was 
asked. She said: “ When we came to the Terri- 
tory we had no houses, but lived in tents and emi- 
grant wagons. Our men began to build houses, 
working every day, Sundays as well, so that all days 
were alike—shops, stores, saloons, open all the 
time. When our houses were built, so that there 
was no excuse for Sunday work, saloons and shops 
kept open just the same, and we had no quiet Sun- 
days. But when the next election was coming, the 
men and women who wished to have business sus- 
pended on Sunday agreed upon a ticket which, if 
eleeted, would secure what they desired. The day 
came. The men who wanted open bars and stores 
went early and voted, and seemed likely to carry 
everything their own way. The men opposed to 
open bars were in a minority. They came to urge 
the women voters to do their duty, but we could not go 
till after dinner, for in this Territory every woman 
has to do her own work. But we hurried, got the 
dinner, washed the dishes as soon as we could, and 
went and voted. And our votes, added to the votes 
of the men who agreed with us, made a majority, 
and we elected the right kind of a city government. 
Now Cheyenne is as quiet on Sunday as any Eastern 
city. So, when we found what we could do by our 
votes, we have not been afraid to vote ever since.” 

These women did not think they were urging “a 
reform against nature.” ‘They were very busy, too, 
but it was worth while, for the welfare of the 
community, to drop other things to help eleet good 
men to govern the city. 

Take another case of practical polities. In a 
certain town in Kansas was an old, dilapidated log 
schoolhouse, with great cracks in the floor and in the 
walls, by which the children got chilblains and colds. 
It had been patched and mud-plastered again and 
again, but it was only an old rattle-trap, which the 
most careful parents wished to replace by a new 
schoolhouse. While a majority of men grudged 
the money a new schoolhouse would cost, and would 
not vote the necessary funds, every mother, and the 
men who felt that the health of the children was 
not to be measured by money, adding their votes 
together, made a majority. They voted the appro- 
priation, got the new schoolhouse, and had the com- 
fort of feeling that the childrem were snug and 
comfortable. They were very busy women who 
thus helped by their votes. But they thought it 
worth while to drop some other thing while they in 
this way took care of their children. 

Take another case. A woman said to me, with 
ill-concealed contempt in her tone: “I don’t want 
to vote and make a man of myself.” But I re- 
membered that her town was in sore need of a good 
water supply. There was not enough for domestic 
use, still less to put out a fire. I said to her: “If 
you could help by your vote to secure an abundant 
water supply for your town, would you not vote for 
that?” Without a moment's hesitation she said, 
“ Why, yes. I would vote for that.” “And be 
the same modest woman that you are now, and not 
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make a man of yourself,” I said. ‘ Well, I would 
vote for that,” said she. “And if you could vote 
to cleanse the schoolhouse in your neighborhood, 
that was in so unsanitary a condition that the chil- 
dren died of scarlet fever and diphtheria, would 
you not vote for that?” ‘ Why, yes,” said she, “I 
would vote for that.” “And not make a man of 
yourself, but be the same modest woman that you 
are now?” I said. To which she replied: “I sup- 
pose you will think, after what I said, that I am not 
consistent, but I would vote to renovate that school- 
house.” 

Now, here was practical polities. Proper, sensible, 
necessary. ‘The “lions” did not even appear. It 
is the same all the way through. The law touches 
the baby in the cradle, and in nearly all the States 
denies to the mother any legal right to or control 
of the child, unless the marriage has been broken 
up by death or divorce. The busiest mother would 
see that to vote for legislators who would make the 
law equal for both parents was so important a mat- 
ter that many other things might be omitted, if need 
were, while she attended to this. 

This is only one point of interest. The law lays 
its hands on her property, her right to own, to buy, 
to sell, to will, to deed. What is more proper than 
that she should have power to help make the law 
just in regard to these rights? In the great national 
interests where on one single vote may depend the 
booming of cannon and the rush of armies, where 
the Government may take any mother’s sons out to 
be shot, and then put its bloody hand in her pocket 
to help pay the bills, surely she should have a 
vote. Itis not against nature, but in accordance 
with it, that she should have her share of power to 
settle and control questions and interests in which 
she is so deeply involved. Wendell Phillips asked, 
‘** Does our sense of natural justice dictate that the 
being who is to suffer under laws shall first per- 
sonally assent to them; that the being whose indus- 
try government is to burden shall have a voice in 
fixing the character and amount of that burden? 
Then, while woman is admitted to the gallows, the 
jail, and the tax list, we have no right to debar her 
from the ballot-box.”’ 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN COLLEGES. 
By Ricuarp T. anp Joun H. FIN ey. 


HE statement made in a recent number of The 
Christian Union in lament of the lack of sys- 
tematic instruction in social science in our colleges, 
universities, and seminaries has served the good 
purpose of bringing to view the work of one institu- 
tion in this field. The criticism was directed chiefly 
against theological seminaries, not colleges, and 
affords an opportunity for a survey of the extent 
and nature of the labors of teachers and students 
in social science. 

But what is social science? Plainly, the answer 
to this question has much to do in determining the 
extent of the present study. In its broadest, truest 
sense, it is the science of man in his social life, ana 
as such has limits as wide as the civilization of man. 
It includes, wholly or in part, certain departments 
of knowledge which in earlier stages of the develop- 
ment of the science might have been regarded as 
simply convenient divisions of the more compre- 
hensive term, but which now, by reason of the in- 
creased mass of knowledge on these subjects, have 
attained the naine and distinctiveness of separate 
sciences, although the fact of the essential unity of 
the social life of man was never more clearly recog- 
nized than to-day. The broad field has been 
divided into several smaller fields simply on account 
of the weakness of the human mind, which is unable 
to grasp in its entirety so immense a territory. The 
student of geology is none the less a student of 
natural science, nor is the student of political econ- 
omy the less a student of social science. But 
through the prominence of these sciences by divis- 
ion, the more comprehensive sciences as such have 
lost. their place in the schools. And,indeed, in our 
day it is urged by many that a science of society 
and a science of nature are alike impossible as 
unities. Each, then, becomes the collective term 
for a group of sciences. But social science, or 
sociology, is assigned by some a much narrower 
scope. Claiming for it but a fraction of its former 
field, they have not conformed it to the boundaries 
of divisions already recognized, but have trespassed 
upon what have been regarded the legitimate fields 
of political economy, ethics, ete. As such its func- 
tions are considered to be: the prevention of evil, 
the relief of misery and misfortune, and the uplift- 
ing of humanity. It is social science in this sense to. 


which the editor doubtless refers, an it is in this 
sense that many colleges use the term. It shall 
be the attempt of this brief paper to summarize 
the work of colleges and universities in this narrower 
field of sociology, a summary of that in the broader 
being well-nigh impossible. 

The American Social Science Association, while 
considering the object uf social science to be the study 
of the family, civil society, State, and church—the en- 
tire civilization of man—has felt the subject too broad 
in extent for practical working, and has made a clas- 
sification of the departments of the science about the 
central theme, civil society, leaving such phases of 
the other topics as could not properly be considered 
under “education” to the attention of other Associa- 
tions. As this grouping coincides in many respects 
with the rather elastic, though narrow, definition 
above, the statistics based upon it will here be cited. 
The following departments are recognized: (1) The- 
ory of property; (2) production and distribution of 
wealth; (3) theory of government ; (4) corporations, 
public and private; (5) punishment and reform of 
criminals ; (6) preveation of vice; (7) public and 
private charities; (8) sanitation of cities and private 
dwellings; (9) theory of elementary education ; 
(10) higher education (as furnishing directive 
power of society). Circulars were sent out by the 
Association in 1886 asking what instruction was 
given in the above subjects by the various colleges. 
Returns from upwards of a hundred institutions 
show that topics one, two, three, and four are taught 
in nearly all; but with these, it may be objected, 
social science, as here understood, is not immedi- 
ately concerned. Indirectly, however, and in some 
cases directly, it may be shown that they do have 
influence in the prevention of evil, the relief of 
misery and misfortune, and the uplifting of man- 
kind. But as to the remaining topics. These are 
all manifestly within the limited sociological field 
marked out above. In about one-fourth of the col- 
leges enumerated, it is found that systematic instruc- 
tion in separate course is given in these subjects, 
and in about one-tenth of the number incidental 
instruction—that is, in connection with some other 
subject. It is perhaps unfair to assume that this 
proposition holds for the remaining three hundred 
colleges and universities not reported ; but, consider- 
ing the advance that is being made in this direction, 
it is no doubt safe to say that one-third give atten- 
tion to one or more of the six topics last mentioned, 
either incidentally or in separate course. And it is 
to be noticed that one of the topics is seldom taken 
alone, but in conjunction with others. So much 
regarding the extent of the work. Let us now com 
sider its nature and the manner in which it is done. 

Doubtless there is much instruction that is not 
systematic, thorough, or practical ; but, on the other 
hand, there is much that is, as some of the follow- 
ing examples will show. 

The special attention given the study of social 
science in the Johns Hopkins University, and the 
greater familiarity which a personal connection with 
the courses here afforded gives, will, perhaps, be 
accepted as sufficient apology for the particular and 
detailed mention of the work in this institution. 
Last year a special course, consisting of popular 
lectures on social and economic topies by professors 
in the University and others, was inaugurated. 
These lectures were largely attended, both by stu- 
dents of all departments and by persons not con- 
nected with the University, an@ aroused much in- 
terest. Among the subjects treated were: chari- 
ties, sanitation, child labor, taxation, tenement- 
houses, and statistics. ‘This course has served as a 
basis of more thorough and comprehensive study of 
these and kindred subjects already this year begun 
in the department of history and politics. Some 
forty students from various departments have en- 
tered upon the course, and there seems to be a live 
appreciation of the importance of these social ques- 
tions and a zealous desire to assist in their solution. 
There are announced in this special course about 
thirty lectures. President Gilman has already 
opened a series of twelve lectures on the Scope and 
Principles of Social Science, treating of education, 
public and private charities, methods of dealing 
with vice and crime, prison reform, and modes of 
punishment. 

Six lectures will be devoted by Dr. A. G. War- 
ner, a recent graduate of the University, to munici- 
pal and State charities, inquiring into the causes 
of poverty, and tracing historically the charities 
of Europe and of American States and cities. Dr. 
Warner will also conduct sociological laboratory 
work. Different charitable and reformatory insti- 
tutions in and about the city will be visited during 
the year, and practical lessons in the administra- 


tion of charity and in methods of reform will be 
thus afforded. Opportunity is also offered for a 
practical insight into the charity machinery of a 
large city by means of connection with charity or- 
ganizations. Dr. Warner was called from the Uni- 
versity to the position of general agent of the 
Charity Organization of Baltimore, bringing to the 
work a mind trained in the study of social and eco- 
nomic questions. And here is suggested a field for 
college-trained men. The proper administration of 
charities and efficient methods of reform are ends 
worthy of the energies of the best. For, though in 
a different sense than the poet perhaps wrote it, 
* All mankind’s concern is charity.” The mode of 
giving to the needy, of aiding the fallen, may make 
or unmake paupers and criminals, and thus touches 
the welfare, the happiness, of all mankind. And 
those who have made a study of these social prob- 
lems will be in demand. Brooklyn has called 
another of the recent graduates of this University, 
Dr. P. W. Ayres, to assist in the administration of 
its charities. Practical sociology as well as practi- 
cal politics has need of the scholar. 

Contintiing the work in this special course, Dr. 
E. R. L. Gould, also a graduate of this University, 
and at present connected with the Department of 
Labor at Washington, will give a series of lectures 
on Social Science and Statistics, giving special at- 
tention to the family as a social institution, tracing 
its sphere from ancient times to the present, its 
environment, and the influences which in crowded 
cities tend to destroy it. The subject of divorce 
will also be considered, and the causes and statistics 
of its increase presented. 

In addition to these special lectures in social 
science, Dr. Ely, in his regular course in political 
science, devotes much time to the discussion of social 
topics—that is, social even in the narrower sense— 
holding, indeed, that political economy is but a depart- 
ment of sociology, and that questions of public 
economy are, first of all, social questions. Charities, 
immigration, taxation, land tenure, the organization 
of society, and the plans of those who wish to change 
the present order, are among the topics considered. 

Particular attention is given to the subjects of 
sanitation and poor relief by Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
in his course in Administration. 

It may be added here that nearly all the gradu- 
ate students in history and politics take all of the 
above lectures, and there are also some few from 
other departments. 

Under the direction of Professor G. Stanley Hall, 
who held official connection with the City Insane 
Asylum at Bayview, students in psychology and 
pedagogy visited last year asylums and reformato- 
ries, but their researches were not confined solely 
to the field of social science. 

Still further, graduate students have made indi- 
vidual study, independent of instructor and depart- 
ment, of prison discipline, method of reform, etc., 
visiting weekly the prisons, the penitentiary, or 
reform school, teaching and being taught. 

In the undergraduate department as well, atten- 
tion is given to questions of social science in con- 
nection with the study of political economy and 
ethics. In the former, instruction similar to that 
in the graduate department, save that it is element- 
ary in its nature, is given by Dr. Ely. In his course 
in ethics Mr. Emmott gives special emphasis to the 
application of broad moral principles to problems 
of business, professional, and social life—in other 
words, to applied ethics. Man’s relation and duties 
toward his fellow-man enter as an element in the 
discussion of all moral questions, and the aim is to 
make the instruction very practical in its nature. 
Ethies to an ever-increasing extent must be re- 
garded as a social science. 

Among the other institutions in which special 
instruction is given in social science the following 
may be particularly mentioned: Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, University of Pennsylvania, and Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

»At Harvard Professor Peabody has been doing a 
good work. Under his supervision the study of 
ethies is made the basis of the study of such prob- 
lems as charity, divorce, intemperance, and the 
labor question. Data are collected in regard to 
these subjects, and conclusions reached inductively. 
Each student reports his personal observations of 
some institution of charity or reform, and, from 
such, methods of reform and administration are 
studied. The practical application of abstract ideas 
has made his course in ethics most attractive to 
students. 

Columbia College, in the school of political 
science, devotes over two hours per week for one 
year to social science, statistics, methods, and re- 
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sults ; and two hours weekly for one year to social 
science, communistic and socialistic theories. Much 
attention is given to statistics as the basis of social 
science. The official title of Professor Richmond 
M. Smith, the instructor in the department, is “ Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Social Science.” 

The University of Michigan, among the first to 
initiate courses in social science, affords special lect- 
ures on sanitation, popular education, and statistics. 

At Cornell University three hours weekly for one 
year are devoted to the study of the history and , 
management of industrial, charitable, and penal in- 
stitutions. Courses in the political and social his- 
tory of Europe are also given. Excursions and 
reports of observations are made a feature of the 
work here, as at Harvard and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Three hours weekly are given in the University 
of Pennsylvania to the study of the treatment of 
dependent and criminal classes, two hours weekly 
to statistics, two hours to the social history of the 
United States, and two hours to the social and eco- 
nomic history of Europe since 1789. These are all 
half-year courses. 

It is interesting to note that the women’s colleges 
are also doing work in this line. The Fellow in His- 
tory in Bryn Mawr College, for example, is mak- 
ing, under the direction of Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings, a special study of the English Poor Law, 
to be followed by a study of charity administration 
in Massachusetts. 

A movement toward the popularization and 
extension of the study of social science has re- 
cently been made by Dr. Ely, with the assistance 
of the effective machinery of the Chautauqua Uni- 
versity. Supplied with the necessary books and 
within reach of the mails, any one may find it pos- 
sible to undertake this course. The student has 
outlined for him his reading for a month, at the close 
of which he is given an examination on the ground 
traversed. This course is profitable in more ways 
than one. It gives the artisan, the farmer, the busi- 
ness or professional man, the advantages of collegiate 
instruction in his own home. But it also enables 
the professor and the science itself to profit by the 
contribution of facts and observations of social 
phenomena from such wide sources—a co-operation 
which is strongly urged upon the students. To the 
clergymen, above all, this course, perhaps, brings the 
greatest aid. ‘Theological seminaries are, or have 
been, occupied almost exclusively with the study of 
man’s relation to his Miker, forgetful of that not 
less important study, man’s relation toman. What 
some of these institutions are now doing in remedy 
of this neglect should be done by each clergyman 
for himself, and the Chautauqua Correspondence 
School offers the opportunity. 

But, with all that has been done in this country 
toward the systematic study of social science, there is 
really scarcely more than a beginning made. En- 
couragement is greatly needed Philanthropy in 
this direction would certainly not be misdirected. 
Men of wealth, with the best of motives, are pau- 
perizing hundreds with their charities. Why not 
devote some share of it to the assistance of those 
who wish to study the means by which poverty and 
the necessity for charities may be wholly or in part 
removed, or at least to discover those methods which 
will make philanthropy conduce to the welfare of 
society at large? How? First, by endowing pro- 
fessorships. Every institution should have at least 
one who should give his attention to this science. 
In the larger colleges and universities and theologi- 
eal seminaries even this smaller field could profita- 
bly be divided among several. This is one pre- 
requisite to instruction, systematic and thorough. 
Again, much money could be well used in the col- 
lection of sociological data. A work of more profit in 
its results to the people at large than the collection 
and digestion of statistics relative to social problems 
cannot well be conceived of. But such work, to be 
successful, means the expenditure of much time and 
money. The Government is doing something, but 
it needs the assistance which professors and stu- 
dents in the different parts of the country may, with 
encouragement, give. And, again, librarieson these 
special subjects are needed. There is no such col- 
lection of any size in the United States. The 
library of the Statistical Bureau at Berlin, contain- 
ing works on sociology alone, numbers about sev- 
enty thousand volumes, and yet even this is incom- 
plete. By this comparison our own paucity of 
books is best shown. A means employed very gen- 
erally among colleges for the promotion of work in 
certain studies, that of prizes, can here be used with 
profit. A prize was recently offered through the 
American Economic Association for the best essay 


on the subject of immigration, and it has aroused 
the interest of young men all over the land. A 
prize of this nature, open to the competition of 
students of all colleges, or of the publie generally, 
stimulates twenty or thirty times as many as a 
prize offered to students of an individual college. 
The American Economic Association or the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association would weleome such 
gifts or prizes as a means of awakening interest in 
social questions, such as, for example, child labor 
and woman wage-working. 

In these ways there is opportunity for economic 
philanthropy. There is a positive philanthropy 
which looks to the immediate relief of misery and 
misfortune, which builds hospitals, almshouses, and 
asylums, and which is not to be discouraged; and 
there is a preventive philanthropy, of a quiet but 
telling kind, that seeks out the causes of evil and 
uproots them. Of this latter class is that which 
makes a thorough study of social evils a possibility. 
Not until the causes are discovered can effective 
means be employed for the removal of the results. 
An occasional thought upon the matter, the read- 
ing of popular articles on social evils, will not suffice. 
Systematic study directed by competent instruc- 
tion alone can reach the roots. - 

What with college, university, and seminary in- 
struction, and with the more generally available aid 
of the Chautauqua School, there are opportunities, 
more or less limited indeed, for all who have the 
desire and will to make use of them. Truly, there 
is room for infinite expansion. What may be done 
dwarfs what has been done. But it is an appre- 
ciation and utilization of what the present affords 
in this field of science that best promotes the growth 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


oe the ordinary way, I suppose there would not 
be much in the proceedings of a Church Con- 
gress in England to interest the general readers of 
an American journal; but the topics discussed at 
the last Church Congress—which has just been held 
at Manchester—cannot fail, I think, to interest the 
most indifferent reader. But if the subjects were 
interesting in themselves, they were made doubly 
so by the distinguished men, lay and clerical, who 
took part in the discussions. What do you think of 
such a question as the one propounded by the Presi- 
dent, the Lord Bishop of Manchester? viz., “ How 
far it might be wise and right for the clergy to 
make known the well-established results of Biblical 
criticism in their ordinary teaching ?” Could there 
be a more suggestive, a more far-reaching, or a 
more timely discussion ? 

Are the clergy the only educated people who may 
not be benefited by the well-established results of 
modern science’ Must they never break away 
from the clamps and holdbacks of a narrow, dog- 
matic, unscientific—albeit honest—interpretation of 
the Bible? Must they, for example, go on teach- 
ing the theory of the special creation of each species 
as though the validity of the Bible as the Word of 
God depended upon it? Who authorized this the- 
ory’ Is it not the mere opinion of an unscientific 
age, or at most the product of private, unauthorized 
thought ? Does not this apply also to the different 
theories of inspiration—there are at least three / 
Why should any of these things be imposed upon a 
minister of religion as a test of orthodoxy? Not 
only this, but should not the preacher speak out 
upon these matters ? 

A negative position is the worst possible position 
for a minister to take upon any important matter 
the truth of which has been fully established by 
the discoveries of science, by Biblical or any other 
legitimate criticism. Nothing will lose a public 
teacher the confidence of the public so quickly as a 
want of frankness. The people will excuse his igno- 
rance, but they will not excuse his moral cowardice. 

Let me quote another question which the President 
put to the Congress: “ What is the main object of 
Revelation’ Is it to teach us the rules of change 
and succession in nature, to reveal to us the pre- 
cise form and order of the events in the history of 
a particular people, and to mark the stages of eth- 
ical development which are gradually unfolded in 
that history ? or is it to disclose to us what may be 
known of the nature of God, and his relation to us 
in creation, providence, and redemption?” The 
discussion which followed the address of the Presi- 
dent may be inferred by the scope and sweep of 
these two questions. 


The Archbishop of York (Dr. Thompson) seemed 


to be in hearty sympathy with the spirit which 
prompted these questions, and in the course of his 
very able speech gave ample evidence of his thor- 
ough philosophical training. The Bishop of Peter- 
borough (Dr. McGee) was in his element. He is 
a great preacher, but a greater talker—the greatest, 
perhaps, in England. I do not, of course, mean 
private drawing-room talk, but public platform talk. 
The subjects were just to his liking—broad and 
wide and general in their principles and applica- 
tions, suggesting everything that could excite the 
thought and fancy of a big-brained, clear-headed, 
cool-hearted, deep-chested scholar and preacher and 
man of the world. Every tone and movement and ex- 
pression was that of a consummate master. “ Yes,” 
Dr. MeGee would have said, “ by all means let the 
well-known and established results of Biblical eriti- 
cism be recognized, but there let the matter end. 
What business has the average parson to bother 
his head with questions quite beyond him? If there 
be any skepticism worth answering, I will attend to 
the matter myself—I mean I and a few others like 
me. But, for the most part, neither the skeptic nor 
the parson know what they are talking about, and 
they had better be quiet, both of them.” This 
would not, I think, unfairly represent the attitude 
of the Bishop of Peterborough. He has nothing 
but intellectual contempt both for the shallow and 
flippant skeptic and for the minister who attempts 
to reply to such skepticism. The Bishop believes 
that there is such a thing as a philosophy of faith, 
but it is in its very nature esoteric. He is himself 
quite ready to recognize, in the most distinet and 
positive manner, not only the well-established results 
of Biblical criticism, but the modifying effect of all 
modern thought and scientific diseovery upon relig- 
ious belief; but he would have the common, work- 
aday parson go on in the old way, “teaching” 
what is set before him and asking no questions for 
conscience’ sake. In other words, Dr. MeGee holds 
that there are only a few men at any time who are 
able or should be allowed to think for themselves; 
and these rare beings are not only to do their own 
thinking, but they are also to do the thinking for 
the rest of mankind. Just so. That's the way 
dogmas, and popes, and the like are made. I am 
not saying, just now, whether dogmas, popes, and 
the like are not useful things sometimes to have 
about. I am only expressing the opinion that this 
seems to me the proper method for their manufaet- 
ure—when they are wanted. 

But there were other questions and other speakers. 
“The Church in Wales,” * The Duty of the Chureh 
to Seamen,” and * The Merits and Defects of the 
Parochial System,” were subjects of debate. Arch- 
deacon Farrar gave a paper also on the subject of 
“Eternal Hope.” This was interesting in more 
ways than one. Of course it would be interesting 
to have any subject discussed by such a man, and it 
was especially so when the subject was one of such 
importance, and one concerning which there is, and 
always will be, I suppose, such a wide difference of 
belief. ‘This proved to be one of the most exciting, 
if not one of the longest, discussions of the Con- 
gress. The teachings of Dr. Farrar were char- 
acterized as ** soul-destroying heresies.” The Canon 
was absent when this amiable observation was made, 
but he replied in the columns of the “« Times ” news- 
paper, and quoted a letter from the late Dr. Pusey 
in support of his views. This letter is certainly 
very startling when one remembers Dr. Pusey’s 
writings upon thatsubject. I suppose this will open 
once more the question of future punishment. I 
might say, by the way, that I attended a meeting 
of the Furness Clerical Association at Lake Conis- 
ton a short time since, when this very subject was 
the topic discussed. The Vicar of Broughton-in- 
Furness read a paper advocating the “ Eternal 
Hope.” Nine speakers followed—six in support of 
the paper, two against it, and one non-committal. 
The Archdeacon of Furness, who was in the chair, 
took very strong ground in favor of the “ larger 
hope.” This is to point our American brethren to 
the direction in which the wind is blowing from this 
latitude. But the paper of the Congress which has 
caused most comment was the one read by Mr. 
A.J. Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland, on “ Posi- 
tivism : Its Truths and Fallacies.” It seems a little 
strange that such a man should be invited to ad- 
dress a Church Congress. What has he done or 
what has he written to entitle him to such an ex- 
ceptional compliment ? That he is something of a 
scholar and has been a pretty close student of phi- 
losophy is true enough; but there, are hundreds of 
such men in England. Besides, what Mr. Balfour 
has written, so far as I know, has been from the 
standpoint of an unbeliever. But there are un- 
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believers in England of world-wide reputation 
who have never been, and the chances are that they 
never will be, invited to address the Church Con- 
gress. I refer to such men as Leslie Stephen, Her- 
bert Spencer, Frederic Harrison, and the like. And 
then there are writers of a different class, not less 
eminent, but more general in their criticisms, of whom 
Mr. John Morley is beyond all question the chief. 
Again, coming nearer to the “church idea,” why 
has not Dr. James Martineau been invited to address 
the Congress? Here is a man who is conceded by 
competent critics to be the first spiritual philosopher 
of his day and generation. Why should all these well- 
known scholars and thinkers be passed by, and Mr. 
Balfour be chosen to lecture before the Congress ? 
There are two reasons which had something to do with 
this choice, if they did not have everything to do with 
it. Mr. Balfour is the nephew of Lord Salisbury, 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland. Lord Salis- 
bury is a good Churchman—a very high one indeed 
—and he has a certain power to fill vacancies in the 
Church, especially in the episcopate. All things 
considered, therefore, it was just as well for the 
committee to make the choice they did. Mr. Bal- 
four gave an excellent paper, but his address was 
not quite the marvelous production which the con- 
servative press of England would make it out to be. 
It was, however, a telling criticism of the so-called 
“ Religion of Humanity,” and will repay a close 
study. This, the twenty-eighth Congress, I believe, 
is considered one of the most successful that has 
ever been held. But perhaps some of your readers 
would like to know the meaning and purpose of a 
Congress of the Church of England. It, of course, 
has no power to legislate, and its utterances are not 
authoritative in any way. But, on the other hand, 
it is by no means a mere debating society. It 
brings together Churchmen of all schools—high, low, 
and broad—and furnishes a platform upon which 
their differences may be judicially considered. Such 
discussions always have the effect of modifying ex- 
tremes and of putting all parties on better terms 
with each other. But the chief, the capital, object 
of these Congresses is to form public opinion within 
the Church upon the pressing questions of the 
hour. And this public opinion in turn affects Church 
legislation. Many of the speakers at these Con- 
gresses are members of the various legislative bodies 
within the Church, and must carry into their com- 
mittees the influence of those free discussions. 
Reforms are thus gradually brought about within 
the Church, without any undue excitement or haste ; 
and there is, I think, no church communion in 
which there is a wider scope of thought or a more 
generous forbearance than exists at present in the 
English Church. G. Monroe Royce. 
England. 


RELIGION IN BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. 


By Epwarp [REN.£us STEVENSON. 
i he E myths as to many a man of art, of modern 


or ancient times, have been swept away ; some- 
times to our satisfaction, sometimes not. We know 
that Albert Diirer’s wife was a kind and beloved 
spouse, and that the stories of the Nuremberg 
painter’s matrimonial infelicities were only naughty 
calumnies invented by the angry Pirkheimer, whom 
the sensible lady banished from her husband’s dwell- 
ing and society with firmness, if not tact. We have 
become assured that Mozart was not a tippler and 
incipient debauchee, as some good folks would have 
us believe; and that, so far from the reverses and 
disappointments of his career beclouding his life, 
the few days of his busy sojourn on earth were 
fairly sunny and pleasant to his sprightly nature. 
We have been glad to find it certain that Beethoven 
died possessed of bank-stocks enough to amount to 
a substantial bequest to his heartless nephew, and 
that most of his drangvollen umstiinden—“ wretched 
conditions ”—while he lived, arose, not from poverty 
and a feeling that he was unappreciated, but out of 
his bodily infirmities, carelessness of domestic com- 
fort, solicitude for Carl, and impetuous temper. 
Fortunately, however, we have not to light upon 
anything ignoble beyond sufferance, irreverent, or 
contemptible in this really remarkable man. He 
remains for us, after all the light recently thrown 
upon his character and life, after the sifting of his 
journals and correspondence and collecting of a great 
amount of tradition, the same vigorous, manly in- 
tellect, conscientious and upright spirit, and a soul 
sworn to obey Dnty and Truth. 
It is a singular fact, nevertheless, that Beethoven’s 
absolutely religious bias yet remains elusive enough. 
A stern moralist, he wrote little and talked less on 


that abstract topic. There is reason to think him 
more than any mere Deist, in the general sense of 
the word, but he has nowhere said much to stamp 
himself more than a Deist. : 

In his letters religious allusions are curiousl 
rare, for a man who gave so much of himself 
to his friends. His soul might express its affec- 
tion, ambition, gratitude, disappointment. Devo- 
tion it locked sacredly into itself. In turning 
from letter to letter of the volumes now accessible 
to the public eye, those epistles which contain even 
the least recognition of religion are to be counted 
on one’s fingers. The present article, in fact, sums 
them up for the curious reader’s benefit and refer- 
ence. 

In the singular communication to his unkind 
brothers, Carl and Johann van Beethoven (Beetho- 
ven was careful about its being “van” and not 
“von”) oceurs one of the longest paragraphs in 
point. The letter is the one commonly and rather 
erroneously termed Beethoven’s “ Will.” He says: 
“... It is decreed that I must now choose Pa- 
tience for my guide! This I have done. . . . Con- 
strained to be a philosopher in my twenty-eighth 
year! This is no slight trial [his increasing deaf- 
ness |, and more severe on an artist than on any one 
else. God looks into my heart; he searches it; 
and knows that love for man and féelings of kind- 
liness have their abode there. . . . O Providence ! 
Vouchsafe me one day of pure felicity! How long 
have I been estranged from the glad echo of true 
joy! When, O my God, when shall I again feel it 
in the temple of Nature and of man? .. .” 

To his patron and patient friend, the young Arch- 
duke Rudolf, to whom he dedicated some of his 
best work, we discover him writing in the year 1819, 
in a somewhat explicit acknowledgment that his 
genius was indeed the gift of a Supreme Donor: 
“... The day when a High Mass of mine 
is performed in honor of the solemnities for your 
Royal Highness will the most delightful of my 
life; and God will enlighten me so that my poor 
abilities may contribute to the splendors of that 
august occasion. . . .” The odd positiveness of the 
expectation of special and divine afflation is worth 
observing—“ God will enlighten me ”’—and not a 
particularly characteristic of Beethoven’s tempera- 
ment. Certainly he had no cause to feel that his 
musical gifts were sluggish when the Mass was 
duly scored—the great work in D minor, a deal 
too mighty and long a work for the “august 
occasion,” and not completed till long after it had 
taken place. 

At the time of his prolonged difficulties in rela- 
tion to securing the guardianship of his young 
nephew Carl, who was subsequently to prove such 
an adder in his uncle’s bosom, our composer ad- 
dresses the Appellate Court in these words—occur- 
ring toward the end of his memorial: “ My efforts 
and wishes have no other aim than to give the boy 
the best possible education—his abilities justifying 
the brightest hopes—and to fulfill the trust placed 
in my brotherly love by his father. The shoot is 
flexible ; but if longer neglected, it will become 
crooked and outgrow the gardener’s training hand ; 
and upright bearing, intellect, and character be 
destroyed forever. I know no duty more sacred 
than the education and training of a child . . .”— 
in which there is certainly true good sense and piety, 
of a certain sort, but little definite speech as to the 
religious basis of education and character. Most 
certainly Carl did not lack for every good influence. 
It is a melancholy recollection how very little the 
young man benefited thereby. 

In the correspondence for the year 1820 occurs 
a striking semi-poetic allusion, with a little burst of 
his inborn independence concluding it, that was 
probably reverent in its significance, although so 
abruptly expressed. He writes to Archduke 
Rudolf: “ Although no courtier, I believe that your 
Royal Highness knows me too thoroughly to filers 
that. mere selfish interest has ever attached or 
attracted me towards your Royal Highness; but, 
on the contrary, true and heartfelt affection alone. 
I can with truth say that a second Blondel has long 
since set forth on his pilgrimage ; and ifno Richard 
can be found in this world for me, God shall be my 
sovereign 

A later letter concludes: “ May the Lord of all 
things, for the sake of so many others, take you 
under his true protection !’”’ Another has similar 
fragments, which from another man would mean 
little, but from Beethoven have a peculiar earnest- 
ness: “If Providence only vouchsafes to restore 
my health! . . . Beethoven, thank God, can write. 
. «+ May the Lord ever guard and watch over 


you !” 


Toward the termination of his career, when his 
ill health and anxieties, more especially concerning 
the scandalous Carl, were so disturbing his peace, 
the religious element becomes more positive. But 
it is sparing as ever—only a phrase here and there. 
He tells Carl: “If you find the agreement oppress- 
ive [a particular compact as to the young man’s 
associates |, then, in God’s name, I resign you to His 
holy keeping. I have done my part, and on this 
score I do not dread appearing before the Highest 
of all Judges.” In this same sad missive, so full of 
tender and dignified appeal, he says: ‘“ Farewell. 
He who, though he did not give you life, has cer- 
tainly provided for it, and above all striven to per- 
fect your mental culture, and been more than a 
father to you, earnestly implores you to pursue 
steadily the only true path to all that is good and 
right. Farewell.” 

Among his final letters—in some collections it is 
his last—when he realized that his physical con- 
dition was desperate, and that all ideas of further 
musical work must be laid aside for an indefinite 
time, he scrawls this in a note to Ignaz Moscheles 
(his close confidant) —a melancholy index to his state 
of mind and body, but it is a passage of remark- 
able and unequivocal burden: “I was operated 
on for the fourth time on the 27th of February, 
and now symptoms evidently exist which show I 
must expect a fifth operation. What is to be done ? 
What is to become of me if this lasts much longer ? 
Mine has indeed been a hard doom; but I resign 
myself to the decrees of fate, and only pray to 
God that His Holy Will may ordain that, while thus 
condemned to suffer death in life, I may be shielded 
from want. The Almighty will give me strength 
to endure my lot, however severe and terrible, with 
resignation to His Will. . . .” 

These are all. They are enough. Beethoven 
was a strange compounding of emotional qualities— 
a complex nature and unique temperament. But 
it is a welcome thought that, however rarely his lips 
spoke of the Almighty, He was in Beethoven's re- 
clusive soul, and that confidence in God, as well as 
. — to His Will,” stayed him up even to 

e end. | 


AN AUTUMN STROLL. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


GLOBULAR burr, with as many clutching 
fingers as Briareus, is sticking tenaciously to 
my coat. It is the sole relic of a delightful stroll 
the day before yesterday with Dr. C. C. Abbott, 
along the shore of the Delaware, where his “ Ram- 
bles of a Naturalist ” and other books were penned. 
It was not quite along the present shore, how- 
ever. Back in the deluge days which followed the 
melting of the polar ice-cap at the end of what 
geologists term the Second Glacial Period, the Dela- 
ware had many times its present breadth, and its 
ancient banks can now be traced as abrupt bluffs a 
mile or so (in places) back from the present current. 
This old bank is here over one hundred feet high, 
well wooded, and separated from the river by ex- 
tensive meadows. 

Our path lay, at first, along its crest. It had 
rained the day before, but now the sun had come 
out and the evaporation clouded the wide flatlands 
in a thin mist, which veiled the landscape with a 
diaphanous blue film, and lent an exquisite softness 
to the scene. Part of the meadows had been planted 
in corn, now garnered into shocks, between which 
were numberless yellow splashes showing that the 
husking had been finished and the ears thrown 
in golden extravagance upon the ground. A brighter 
splash, here and there, told in fact of pumpkins, but 
called to mind the red ears with which, copying 
Indian customs, huskers used to make merry. 
Nothing is more suggestive and commemorative 
of the red men than the maize, with its nodding 
plumes; and the resemblance is intensified when 
we see it heaped in these conical shocks—so like 
lodges. 

But the corn was only a camp in the midst of 
wide gray and brown levels, divided by ditches show- 
ing successive touches of water like a blue chain, or 
by fences almost hidden in brush and shadowed by 
trees whose maturity witnessed that these bound- 
aries had been undisturbed for acentury. Scattered 
about the fields stood isolated trees, which, unim- 
peded, had grown into a perfect symmetry, “ each 
according to his kind.” ‘Typical differences in shape 
were thus very noticeable—the graceful umbrella- 
form of the elm; the dense, irregular oval of the 
hickory, its lowermost branches almost resting upon 


the ground ; the huge domes of the oaks, and so on 
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Nearer were green brier thickets, out of which rose 
many a brilliant branch of yellow and red. 

It has been a good season for autumn leaves. 
Moisture has been copious, and that is the main 
requisite. Frost really has little to do with rich- 
ness of color. It is the sign of a chemical change 
in the chlorophyl, or green coloring matter of the 
leaf. When the summer’s work of this active agent 
is done, and the tree sinks into its winter desuetude, 
the degeneration of the chlorophyl changes its color. 
As it decays the whole leaf dies, the cells at the 
point of attachment to the twig close up, and the 
useless leaf sloughs off, just as a seab drops from a 
well-healed wound. 

Beautifully soft and pleasing through the sap- 
phire haze were the blending hues of the distant 
foliage, the pastures, and the weedy stubble fields, 
carpeted with varying tones of brown, yellow, and 
purple, like an old Persian rug; while at our feet 
lay an amazing tangle of prostrate vinery and herb- 
age, glowing in a hundred gay tints. Along an 
old worm fence, trailed with the bursting berries of 
the bittersweet, grew a line of sumachs, flaming as 
though they would set the gray, lichen-patehed rails 
on fire; and from their stiff, velvety branches came 
the whimpering and clicking of an early flock of 
snowbirds. The sky was clear and blue, but through 
and around the perfectly golden foliage of a shag- 
bark hickory it became deepest azure by contrast, 
fading thence into the gray of the misty horizon, 
where against the shadowy silhouette of trees the 
rigging of a schooner was sharply defined, gliding 
along an invisible canal—a most unexpected intru- 
sion into this sylvan landscape! 

The sight of this soldierly hickory led Dr. Ab- 
bott to remark that he had been surprised to learn 
lately that five species of that tree grew on his 
farm; and he added that the name “ pig-nut,” be- 
longing to one kind, had nothing to do with swine, 
as is indicated in the specific name poreina, but was 
from the Delaware Indian word pie hickory, or 
water hickory. 

Descending a leafy path to the meadows, we fol- 
lowed a muddy cow-path, leaping from tussock to 
tussock through the matted foggage to drier ground, 
where a sable swarm of cow-blackbirds suddenly 
rose, whirled around as if spun by a small tornado, 
and then skurried away, voiceless and pell-mell, 
exactly like drifting leaves. Indeed, when some 
leaves were blown among them we could not tell 
which was which. ‘There was a wonderful feeling 
(as artists say) of autumn in this gale-swept cloud 
of birds and leaves. 

Birds in general were few and silent. Gurgling 
bands of redwings and grakles now and then flew 
southward overhead, while others were debating in 
the alder swamp, as we passed, whether to go with 
the rest or to stay here for the winter, as many do. 
The shriek of a kinglet or the sharp twitter of a 
tree sparrow was heard from the bushes oceasionally ; 
and once three or four bluebirds came swinging 
leisurely overhead, hardly distinguishable against 
the sky, calling the while in sweet low murmurings. 
From almost a mile away came fitfully the noise of 
crows and jays quarreling by the riverside. 

The walk was a long one, full of beauty, refresh- 
ment, and news of nature. Space will not allow 
me to tell a tithe of what we saw or said to one 
another that might interest you. Once acorns came 
up as a theme, whereupon Dr. Abbott told me of 
an essay he had prepared for “The American,” of 
Philadelphia, and we discussed the matter. Since 
then I have seen this essay in print, and some of 
its statements show how different is the behavior 
of the same kind of animal under different condi- 
tions, and that the naturalist can explain many 
mysteries by changing his latitude even slightly. 
For example, Dr. Abbott avers that with him ani- 
mals rarely eat acorns as long as other food lasts, 
as it is pretty sure to do, and then adds: * I have 
seen squirrels bury them with care, as though fore- 
seeing their needs, and planting an oak for their 
indefinitely great-grandchildren. I do not suppose 
a squirrel proposes to disinter the nuts it hides 
singly in the ground and use them as food. A 
mammal with such an extraordinary memory would 
soon cease to be a mere mammal by reason of it. 
It is, perhaps, as hard to believe that it plants the 
acorn that a tree may grow. Why it does it is a 
problem still to be solved. It may have no connec- 
tion with the hoarding of many nuts in the hollow 
of a tree, the purpose of which is unmistakable. Is 


it a survival of a habit established in an earlier 
geological epoch 

Now, my friend might have been saved all these 
questionings if he had happened to live in a locality 
snowier and less abundant in squirrel food than the 


genial Delaware Valley. What he deems an impos- 
sibility in memory is an actual fact further north. 

At my suburban home in New Haven a large 
colony of gray squirrels live in the trees surround- 
ing that and neighboring houses, and in the late 
fall occupy themselves most industriously in burying 
nuts and acorns—chietly the latter. It is amusing 
to see the furtive way in which they operate, and the 
care they take to quickly conceal the excavation 
by drawing the leaves over it. These acorns are 
rarely buried in the firm earth, which would freeze 
solid, but only in the loose substratum of dead 
leaves, ete., which covers the surface. 

Then every day, after the snow comes, and par- 
ticularly in the very cold, snowy days of February 
and March, they may be seen making long leaps 
through the new drifts, or ludicrously sliding across 
the slippery crust, and suddenly diving clear out of 
sight, to reappear in a few moments with one of 
these buried nuts in their paws. 

I have seen this tithe and again, and I do not 
think they ever failed to go at the first dive directly 
to the treasure, though the snow might be one or 
two feet deep above it. I regard it purely as an 
exhibition of memory, for I cannot conceive how 
smell or any other sense can aid them. I do not 
suppose they would have taken the trouble, how- 
ever, had food been plentiful above ground. 

Dr. Abbott further says that at Trenton it is “a 
rare occurrence ” for birds to eat an acorn; but in 
Connecticut bluejays certainly do so; and when, 
several years ago, the State was revisited by a 
vena flight of red-headed woodpeckers, those 
birds were found to subsist almost wholly upon 
acorns, with which, around my house at least, they 
filled all the fence crannies and other hiding-places 
as a winter hoard, much to the satisfaction of thiev- 
ing squirrels and jays. The habit of the acorn- 
storing woodpecker of California, which bores 
hundreds of holes in dead pine-trunks and hammers 
a big acorn securely into each, is celebrated, and 
forms a conspicuous instance of their utilization by 
birds. But in the southern Rockies the bears in 
the fall feed almost entirely upon acorns, which the 
Indians used to provide for them by burning over 
certain hillsides so as to keep the oak brush low and 
accessible, attracting the bears, which, in return, 
fell a prey to their traps and arrows. ‘The Indians 
themselves, in California and Utah, gather acorns 
in great quantities, grind them into flour for preserva- 
tion, and prepare from it bread and various pleasant 
dishes. 

Dr. Abbott undoubtedly knows these W estern facts 
better than I do, but did not choose to include them 
in his account of Jersey oaks and acorns, so that | 
mention them, not in criticism, but simply as ad- 
denda of interest. 
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BALDY’S POINT.’ 


By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BETSY. 
NE reason why the people in the Whitefields 


quarters were so rejoiced over the ejectment 
of Henry Robinson and his family was that Betsy, 
his wife, was well known to be a Voodoo Queen, 
and they were all afraid of her. In point of fact, it 
was owing to his wife’s mysterious powers of re- 
venge and punishment that he had so long pursued 
his iniquitous courses with impunity. What satis- 
faction would there be in “lawing” him about a 
stolen heifer or a misappropriated shoat, or charg- 
ing him with the theft of their poultry, when his 
wife was the acknowledged possessor of power to 
shrivel their tlesh, consume their bones with invisi- 
ble fire, or hasten the day of deeay and corruption 
for them in any other shape her witeh’s fancy 
might give preference to’ Hadn't Mandy Wane 
found a knot of “hoodoo” feathers in her pillow 
the very week after she told Henry Robinson 
to his face that he had stolen her red _ rooster, 
and had Mandy ever been free of the face-ache 
since’ And didn't evil-looking bottles, tightly 
stoppered with corn-cobs (doubtless they were evil- 


smelling, too, only no one would trust themselves | 


close enough for olfactory tests), locate themselves, | 


without visible agency, under the front steps of 
every cabin where a grudge against the Robertson 
family had been openly expressed ¢ 

Henry himself stood more in awe of his mate 
than is quite compatible with conjugal felicity, and 
although himself the beneficiary of her accredited 
standing with the powers of evil, he was never 
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quite sure when the atmosphere of his own home 
might become too heavily impregnated with sulphur 
and brimstone for his own personal comfort. Betsy 
was a gaunt female, taller than her lord by several 
inches. Nature and art had combined to give her 
a sinister exterior that found no correspondence in 
her simple soul. Her eyes were what are called 
“wall eyes.” So utterly and incurably perverted 
were they that they naturally suggested the Evil 
Eye. ‘The loss of one large front tooth completed 
her facial qualifications for the distinction that had 
been thrust upon her. Her taste in dress was a 
complete: departure from the love of the barbaric 
that characterizes her race. Betsy affected black, 
and, with her seant black alpaca clinging closely to 
her bony anatomy, and a square of the same mate- 
rial bound about her head, she was certainly an un- 
canny object to behold. Her reputation as a witeh 
was her stock-in-trade, and not even to the sharer 
of her life’s woe or weal would Betsy ever have 
acknowledged her own absolute ignorance of all the 
charms and secrets of the black art, whose sup- 
posed possession made her such a power in the 
land. 

It was this ungracicus personality that confronted 
Henry Robinson in the gray of the dawn that 
same morning. He had been industriously engaged 
all night, eareering from one plantation to another, 
sowing the wind that was to result in a whirlwind 
of destruction for Henry White. Perhaps he had 
not cast a single thought backward at the forlorn 
eabin on the Webb place where he had unceremo- 
niously dumped Betsy and the children down, be- 
fore hurrying away to slake his thirst for revenge. 

He had searcely expected to find her astir at this 
very early hour of the morning. All his plans 
were arranged, and things had worked smoothly 
enough since the swift-flying news of the Provost's 
injuries had relieved him of his ghost fright. 

‘* Dat was a miss shot,”’ he had said to himself, 
with a gasp of astonishment at the turn events had 
taken, then applied himself promptly to telling the 
story of finding Henry White’s rifle, minus one 
cartridge, lying in the shanty that night. So far 
nothing but horrified credulity had been accorded 
his statement. 

He was tired when the dawn came and found 
him approaching the tumble-down cabin he had 
taken possession of. All he wanted to do now was 
to throw himself in the gallery there and sleep 
away as many of the hours as possible before the 
night should come again, when he must assume the 
leadership of the party that was going to “ raid” 
Whitefields. 

“ What you doin’ up dis time uv day ?” he asked, 
gruffly, standing face to face with Betsy, gaunt and 
solemn, waiting for him there on the gallery. 

“T ain’ tech a piller t’night, Henry,” she said, 
querulously. 

“What fur you don’? Ain’ de house good ‘nough 
fer yer ?” 

“Henry” (she fastened him with her erratic 
eyes), “thar ain’ no jestiss in it. You hear me: dar 
ain’ no jestiss in it.” 

* Ain’ no jestiss in what ?” 

She stood there with her long, lean arms dropped 
listlessly before her. Her black-turbaned head was 
silhouetted against the whitewashed wall of the 
cabin behind her. She let her eyes wander past 
him as they turned slowly in the direction where 
Henry White's shanty lay beyond the trees. There 
was no grace, but there was a certain moral majesty, 
in her attitude far beyond the comprehension of 
the trembling wretch before her. 

“Thar ain’ no jestiss in it, Henry Robinson, 
an’ evil days ‘Il come on you ef you don’ men’ yo’ 
ways. You done it yo'seff, Henry, you knows you 
done it; an’ now you's aggin’ de folks on to hu’t a 


w'ite man ’kase he driv you off'n his place. Thar 
ain’ no jestiss in it, Henry Robinson.” 
~ Her husband’s knees trembled beneath him. He 


dropped heavily on a rickety bench that stood on 
the gallery. He would ask her, if he could only 
swallow that lump in his throat, how she had found 
out about this thing. But where was the use of 
questioning ® woman who was in league with the 
devil? Or how eould he divine that Betsy, marvel- 
ing at his sudden departure from the cabin the day 
before, had followed in his wake to see “what he 
was up to.”” She had reached the spot just in time 
to hear that shot, and to see Henry hurrying toward 
the shanty with the gun in his hand. She had not 
prearranged any dramatic representation of her 
facts. She had simply meant to reason with him, and 
to tell him she had heard of his plan to “raid” the 
whites ; but, seeing the light of superstitious terror 
spring into his eyes, she seized the reins of power 
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with no uncertain band. Erect, immovable, gaunt, 
she looked straight before her as she said again : 

“Thar ain’ no jestiss in it, Henry Robinson. 
En’ I sees the evil days comin’ on you ef you. don’ 
ondo w’at you’s done. I sees de flesh droppin’ fum 
yo bones en de strength goin’ out’n you day by 
day. I sees de blight settlin’ on yo’ co’n patch an’ 
de drowf ’sumin’ uy yo’ subsince. I sees yo’ chillun 
dyin’ uv de cholery en de roof over yo’ head flamin’ 
up agin de midnight sky.” 

“Shet up, Betsy, fer Gawd’s sake!” 

But Betsy would not “shut up,” and so he buried 
his huge head in his trembling hands and tried to 
exclude the voice of propliecy. 

“T sees you gittin’ t’ be a ol’ man widout nuffin’ 
but enemies t’ hate en ’spise you. I sees de mock- 
sin snakes er crawlin’ en squirmin’ bout yo’ cabin 
flo’, wid no Betsy nor no Pete t’ skeer ’m ’way. I 
sees you—”’ 

An undeniable snore arrested the flow of her 
eloquence. Betsy was sharing the fate of all do- 
mestic prophets: she was without honor. Henry 
was sound asleep. The prophetess dropped into 
commonplace soliloquy with ludicrous promptness : 

“’Clar’ fo’ goodniss, ef I cyarn skeer him into it, 
I'll do it my lone seff.”’ 

What Betsy meant to do her “ lone seff” she did 
not confide even to tie gray, still morning air, but 
turned sullenly indoors, and, returning with a pillow, 
she nudged her husband into a state of sufficient ac- 
tivity to induce him to stretch himself at full length 
upon the bench, where he was soon sleeping heavily. 

“ Now, stay dar tell I wants you t’ wake up,” she 
muttered, looking down upon him for a second as if 
she wanted to make quite sure, before taking her 
next step, that his senses were fast locked in slumber. 

He was still sleeping when, fully an hour later, 
Betsy, mounted on a harness-scarred mule, upon 
whose back she had hastily strapped Henry’s own 
saddle, halted at the back door of the cabin to lay 
her injunctions on a lot of sleepy-looking children 
that were crowding about its threshold dumbly won- 
dering what this matutinal display of energy on their 
mother’s part might mean : 

“You, Pete, ef yo’ daddy wake up fo’ I git back, 
tell’m der warn a dus’ uv meal in de house, en’ I 
gone wid a peck er sweet taters out to Sellersis to 
trade fur some. En you, Mandy, you lif’ de lid 
off'n de skillet on de hairth, en you'll fin’ some 
co’n-bread en bacon for you-alls brekfus’; en de 
fus’ one I heers on pesterin’ dat bowl of sour milk 
in de cupboard, wen I gits back I skin ‘im, dat 
all!” 

She was gone; and Pete and Mandy, luxuriating 
in an unwonted sense of freedom from parental 
restraint, immediately proceeded to examine into 
the condition of the forbidden bowl of sour milk. 

“Dar ain’ no jestiss in it,” Betsy said, aloud, as 
her mule shuffled slowly along the sloppy road. 
* Henry won’ never prosper tell he men’ he’s ways. 
De Lawd done laid a junction on me. ’bleege 
t’ go.” 

It was but a short ride out to Baldy’s Point from 
the Webb place. It was still very early morning 
when she reached Sellers’s store. Sellers’s new clerk 
was just taking down the heavy wooden shutters 
when she passed it. Her trading could wait. She'd 
get the meal as she came back. All her aim now 
was to secure a private interview with Miss Fanny 
Ray. 

This was not as easy as she had at first supposed it 
would be. She presented herself, gaunt and somber, 
in the door of the Judge's kitchen with such sud- 
denness that Aunt Dinah, who was just lifting a 
lid off the stove to start the fire, dropped it on 
the brick floor with a tremendous clatter, and 
started back in affright. She was morally sure 
Betsy had come there * to kunger her w’ite folks’ 
vittles.”” 

“ Howdy, Dinah?’ Betsy said, in tones of affa- 
bility that were rendered null and void by her sinis- 
ter glances. 

* Howdy, Betsy? How’s yo’ folks ¢” Dinah said, 
with propitiatory politeness. But Betsy had no 
time to waste in the idle interchange of social amen- 
ities. 

“T want to see Miss Fanny,’ 
authoritatively. 

* Miss Fanny?” Dinah repeated, with astonish- 
ment. 

“ Tes." 

“ Well, you eyarn do it. 


she said, almost 


Miss Fanny's been in 


her bed ever since dey tuk her out’n dat cyart 
‘bout as dead as tudder one.” 

“Ts de Provy dead?” Betsy asked, anxiously. 

* No, bless de Law’. 


pull frew yit. 


De doctor say he gwine 
Dey got de ball out las’ night.” 


“T want t’ see Miss Fanny,” Betsy repeated, 
stolidly. 

It required more moral courage than Dinah 
was possessed of to deny a witch any demand, rea- 
sonable or unreasonable. She turned toward the 
house perplexedly. She declined the responsibility 
of a second refusal. 

“Tell her it’s Betsy Robinson, en she say she 
mus’ see her,” Betsy called after Dinah, emphatic- 
ally, as she waddled toward the house. 

She grew tired of waiting, and quietly followed in 
the wake of her embassadress in time to hear a 
weak, querulous voice say : 

“Tell her I won't see her ; I’m sick.” 

“Yes, you will, Missy,” Betsy answered for her- 
self, boldly pressing forward until she stood by 
Dinah’s side in the darkened chamber. “En you 
won’ think me sassy nuther, w’en I git frew.” 

“You go, Dinah,” she said, in authoritative tones. 
But Fanny sat up in bed preparing for an angry 
protest. Betsy looked at her with a distorted glance. 

* Don’t be afraid of me, sweety ; you'll be glad I 
came fo’ I git frew. Only Dinah mus’ elar out.” 

“Go, Dinah,” Fanny said, pushing her hair back 
behind her ears and staring wonderingly at this 
strange visitor. I’m not afraid.” 

“JT wouldn’t hu’t a ha’r uv yo’ head, sweety,”’ 
Betsy said, then stood mute until Dinah’s heavy 
footfall died away in the direction of the kitchen 
before she began abruptly : 

“ He was yo’ sweetheart, honey, warn’ he?” 

* Who are you talking abouts That poor man 
in yonder 

“T mean t’other one, Miss Fanny. I mean de 
one dat folks say done dis deed.” 

Fanny's blanched cheeks and lips frightened her ; 
she came nearer, and said, anxiously, almost implor- 
ingly : 

= Don't faint, Missy. Thar’s work fo’ you t’ do 
to-day. Please, ma’m, don’t faint.” 

“I’m not going to faint. Go on.” 

“ He didn’ do it, Missy. De folks all say he done 
it. He didn’, sweety. I was in dem woods. I seen 
Henry White sittin’ under the sycamo’ tree es white 
en es still es a ghos’, just fo’ dat shot was fire’. I 
hear dat shot—who gwine say who done it? But 
Henry White never done it, Missy. I want de 
folks to know dat I darsent come out plain, Miss 
Fanny, but I knowed you wouldn’ tell on me, en 
I wanted you t’ know yo’ sweetheart didn’ have 
de Provy’s blood on his hands. But, Missy, de 
folks thinks he done it all de same, en dey gwine 
mek it hot fer him dis ve’y night. Thar ain’ no 
jestiss in it, Miss Fanny, en I wanted to let w’ite 
folks know. But you won’ tell on mé?” 

“Who are you?” Fanny asked, leaning eagerly 
forward toward the gaunt black form—this woman 
who had lifted such a lond from her breast. 

“JT ain’ gwine tell you. Idon’ want yout’ know. 
I wan’ you t’ write somethin’ on a piece uv paper 
en gin it t’ me. J['ll tell you what t’ write. En 
I'll put it whar it'll do good. You won’ tell on me, 
Missy.” 

“What are you going to do with it, and what 
must I write?’ Mechanically Fanny had risen and 
seated herself before her writing-desk. What spell 
had been laid upon her to make her under such 
docile obedience to this weird visitor? She had 
said she knew Henry White had not done this thing, 
and Fanny was ready to falldown and worship her 
for the boon of these words. 

“ What must I write?’ she repeated, looking at 
Betsy eagerly. 

* Put it in yo’ own words, but teil him he mus’n’ 
stay at homet’-night. De folks is gwin t’ pester 
him. Dey means harm. Put it in w’ite folks’ words, 
honey: if it sounds lak nigger nonsense, it won’ do 
no good. He'll think somebody want to skeer him, 
en he’s a mouty obstinit man, he is dat.”’ 

“What are you going to do with it?” Fanny's 
cheeks were aflame. <A feverish light was burning 
in her eyes. She dipped the pen into the ink, and 
drew a sheet of paper toward her with a trembling 
hand. 

“I gwine see dat he gits it,” said Betsy, with 
emphasis, “en I gwine see nobody don’ know dat 
he gits it but me. Mek it strong, Missy. He's 
mouty obstinit. Put it in w'ite folks’ words.” 

* Yes,” said Fanny, with a little catch in her 
breath, * I'll make it strong.” Then she bent her 
head as if she would hide the swift-rising blushes 
from this sinister-eyed woman who stood with 
folded arms looking down upon her. 


“You are in great danger. You are wrongfully 
aceused of this thing. If you—love—anybody, leave 
the neighborhood immediately, and stay until your 
friends can explain matters. Papa telegraphed for 


Mr. Ford’s wife this morning. I wish I could hear you 
say, before you do go, that you forgive me all I have 
made you suffer. hether you are angry with me yet 
or not, do not, I implore you, neglect this — , 


It was a reckless thing todo. What would come 
of it? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
WHAT DID COME OF IT. 


The lights and the shadows that chased each 
other across his own private and individual horizon 
that day were things to be remembered for all time 
by Henry White. 

It was in utter unconsciousness that he had be- 
come the pivotal point for so much suppressed 
excitement since he had lockbd the toll-gate the 
night before, that he unlocked it the next morning. 
No rumor, even, of the Provost’s mishap had found 
its way to the quiet home behind the locusts. There 
was no one to tell him save those who were impli- 
cated in keeping it from him. His mother and he 
had dragged out the evening heavily enough. He 
was glad he had not found her in one of those loqua- 
cious moods. He could have stood almost anything 
better, that night, than a demand for responsive- 
ness. 

As it was, she sat there in subdued nervousness, 
computing all the possible evil that might follow 
upon Henry’s summary action in the matter of the 
ejectment, while he was trying, by sheer force of 
will, to convince himself that life was not the leaden- 
hued thing it seemed. 

What a dreadful procession of to-morrows 
stretched ahead of him! all to be endured or to be 
met as a man meets the shock of battle. If it were 
not for her, that loving, querulous, unwise mother, 
in whose sunken white temples the blue vein-tracery 
was growing more pathetically conspicuous day by 
day, he would turn his back on it all, and start 
afresh somewhere, where his past could not hold 
him in such a death-grip. 

That was the thing of all others he most longed 

to do that night. Perhaps it was because in his 
heart he had deserted her for a few seconds that, 
when the clock struck nine, and they could decently 
essay to drop the veil of oblivion on all the worries 
of the day, he wound his arms about his mother, 
and kissed her gvod-night twice affectionately 
instead of only once in his usual perfunctory man- 
ner. 
“These are lonely days for you, mother, while I 
am down at the gate. Can't you think of some one 
you would like to have stay with you’ Some one 
who would perhaps be glad of the home comfort of 
Whitefields, poor as it is nowadays ?” 

She looked at him wistfully, and then made an- 
other one of her mistakes. 

“Nobody but Fanny, dear. She and I always 
got on so—" 

But there was no one to hear the close of her 
sentence. With an oath, the only one that had 
ever escaped his lips in her presence, he turned pas- 
sionately away and left her. 

The tears sprang into her faded eyes. 
quivered like a child’s. | 

“ What had come over Henry? She was actually 
getting to be afraid of her own child!” 

He begged her pardon the next morning very 
contritely, when he took his tin dinner-pail from 
her hand; and she, oblivious of everything but the 
worn look of his young face and the great black 
circles that sleeplessness had drawn about his dear 
eyes, begged his in return, so the reconciliation was 
complete. 

A solemn hush still rested over the little shanty 
when he came in sight of it. There was not even 
a bird-note to break it. His long hours of solitude 
there in the woods were bringing to him what he 
called primeval instinets. His hearing was grow- 
ing marvelously acute, his eyes were gradually 
acquiring the power of <liscerning objects at a much 
greater distance than ever before. This particular 
morning they discerned a small white object lying 
on the board under the sycamore tree. He quick- 
ened his steps perceptibly. What was it, and how 
came it there? It seemed to him that he was still 
at a great distance when this marvel dawned upon 
him. It was a letter, and he knew from whom. It 
was Fanny Ray’s handwriting. But it was his 
name, not the Provost's, that was written on the 
little square envelope which he took up so wonder- 
ingly. He remembered, afterward, that he had 
removed a little piece of brick that had been used 
for a paper-weight. He sat down on the cypress 
block by his rude table and held the letter a long 
time unopened. Why should he be in haste to open 
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it? Doubtless it would but reveal another phase of 
heartlessness in the woman who wroteit. He must 
make himself understand that he had fully fathomed 
Fanny Ray’s shallow soul. He wondered why the 
letter was not damp with the dews of night. He 
wondered how it had gotten there. No one from 
Baldy’s Point could possibly have come out so early. 
He wondered why it was there at all; and then, as 
deliberately as if he were holding an account of 
sales in his hand, he took his knife from his pocket, 
opened the small blade and slipped it under the 
flaps of the envelope almost reluctantly. This was 
his way of holding himself well in hand. It was a 
species of self-discipline. 

* At las’!” 

His wooderaft did not bring that whispered 
exclamation of relief to his ears, nor did he hear 
the scurrying of Betsy’s feet as she stole swiftly 
away from the spot where she had been keeping 
watch and ward over the letter. He was oblivious 
to everything but the few words that lay revealed 
before him. 

Words of warning, words of penitence, words of 
kindness from Fanny Ray to him! O miracle of 
sweetness and light! He took in confusedly the 
words of warning. Doubtless she had heard the 
stupid threats of that desperado, Robinson, and, 
woman-like, thought they meant something. But 
that she should careto warn him! Thatshe should 
embody a plea for pardon in that hasty note! That 
she should care whether harm came to him or not! 

A sun-burst of light came down through the 
branches of the sycamore tree and fell on the note 
in his hand. ‘The words danced before his dazzled 
eyes. The birds shook the spell of night from their 
fluttering wings, and came hopping about him for 
their daily alms. He flung it to them with a lavish 
hand. Life was not leaden-hued; it was bright, it 
was dazzling, it was sweet, and all the sweeter be- 
cause the Provost had a wife. 

He fell to work on his shingle-making after 
awhile with fierce energy. He must work some of 
this excitement off at his finger-tips, or the “ first 
fool that came along would read it or misread it.” 
He marveled as the sun mounted higher and he 
worked on undisturbed at the strange absence of 
travel along the road that morning. It must have 
been well on toward ten o'clock before he heard a 
sound other than the soft splitting away of the cypress 
block under his sharp draw-knife. It was a horse- 
man clattering along the plank road, and from the 
gait he was coming he would not relish detention. 
He was at the gate holding it wide open by the 
time Cap Van Dorn stopped his horse so suddenly 
on the other side of it as almost to precipitate him- 
self over its head. The gatekeeper looked up at 
him smilingly: 

“Hillo! you ride as if Old Nick himself was at 
your heels.” 

“ Upon my word!” said Cap, looking down upon 
him with a mystified glance before he sprang from 
the saddle, and, with the bridle thrown over his arm, 
led the way back to the shanty. He was mystified 
by the brightness in Henry's face. 

“You haven't been at work?’ he asked, kicking 
the new-made shingles impatiently out of his way. 

“Of course I have. Why not?” 

“You're looking more cheerful than I’ve seen 
you since you got back,” Cap said, taking keen note 
of the new light that had come into Henry’s eyes, 
and a certain elate erectness. 

“TIT believe I am feeling a little better than usual 
this morning,” said Henry, blushing hotly and feel- 
ing nervously in the side pocket where he had 
thrust Fanny’s note. 

_ Cap lifted his hat to run his fingers perplexedly 
through his thick hair. Was the man lost to all 
sense of decency 

“Then you don’t care whether the fellow lives or 
dies, it seems.” 

“What fellow?” 
look mystified. 

“ The Provost Marshal.” 

“ What ails the Provost Marshal?” 

“See here, Henry,” Cap had seated himself 
astride the splintery cypress block, but now he 
sprang up violently and laid both hands heavily on 
Henry White’s shoulder. “ Don't aet a part with 
me. It’s not the sort of revenge I'd have expected 
you to take, but I'm going to stand by you, old 
fellow, and you've got to get out of this.” 

“What in creation are you talking about, Van 
Dorn?” Henry shook him off roughly, and stepped 
back to look at him angrily. There was no mistak- 
ing that look of mystified ignorance. 

“Then you didn’t shoot the Provost Marshal 
yesterday after he rode by here with Fanny Ray?” 


It was Henry’s turn now to 


“ What ! and you dare come here to ask me such 
a question to my face?” 

Van Dorn quailed before the indignant wrath in 
his friend's eyes. He ought to have known better. 
But, then, who in heaven's name had done it? Who 
else had any motive for doing it? The man was an 
idol with the freedmen. 

“That’s what it meant, then,” said Henry, ab- 
sently. A new light had been shed on Fanny’s 
words of warning. Could she have ridden out there 
herself that morning for his sake! 

* That's what what meant ?” 

But he had no notion of sharing his miracle of 
sweetness with anyone else. He smiled, and, shov- 
ing the cypress block nearer to his visitor with one 
foot, said, briskly: ** Come, sit down and tell me all 
about it. I pledge you my word you've brought me 
the first hint of this whole matter.” 

* What!” 

“ You have indeed.” 

Cap stared at him in wordless surprise. Of 
course he believed Henry. But what then did this 
undercurrent of excitement mean? It showed in 
his eyes, his voice, his entire bearing. 

*Do you mean to tell me,” he said, abruptly, 
“that you don’t know Wesley Ford was shot yes- 
terday, just after passing the toll-gate? ‘That he 
was shot with a Winchester rifle, and that you get 
the credit for it all?” 

“What nonsense you are talking, Cap! Have 
you been shut up in the woods so long that you 
are ready to believe every old woman’s gossip’ I 
did hear a shot yesterday. It was about sundown. 
I suppose some darky was duck-hunting. If the 
Provost got the benefit of it, it must have been an 
accident. I’m the only man in the county who owns 
a Winchester rifle, and mine is in the shanty.” 

“Ts it there now ?” 

“TI suppose so. I forget it sometimes when I go 
up to the house, but I generally find it just where I 
left it.” 

He led the way toward the shanty while speaking. 

* There!” he said, triumphantly, pointing to his 
gun in the corner. 

Cap seized it and raised the hammer. An 
empty cartridge fell to the floor. Both men turned 
ghastly pale. 

“ What does it mean, Hank 7’ Van Dorn looked 
at his friend pleadingly. Surely “ Hank ” wouldn't 
lie to him. 

“So help me God, Van Dorn, I don’t know.” 

Then Cap held out his hand, and Henry clasped 
it. They knew that whatever else might have hap- 
pened, they still believed in each other. 

The sun was an hour higher when Cap rose to 
leave. It had been hard work to convince Henry 
that it was necessary for him to do anything but 
stand his ground. He, Van Dorn, was bent upon 
carrying out the programme mapped out by him- 
self after he had left Nellie and Mammy at the 
Wilsons’. 

There was no knowing what the plans of the 
Provost's dark champions were, but he and Amy 
had prepared for them as far as possible. 

“I’ve a note here for Mrs. White from Miss 
Wilson,” he said, producing it. ‘“ We thought if 
she was made to believe that she could be useful 
there to-day, seeing the Major's sick, we would 
have no difficulty in getting her out of the way.” 

“That was thoughtful of you both. You'll drive 
mother over for me?” said Henry, calmly. 

“ No, sir; you'll drive her over yourself. Can't 
you see what a pucker she’d be in if I, the man 
she despises above everything, should incontinentiy 
drive off with her and leave you behind 7?” 

* That's true,” said Henry, anxiously ; * but, then, 
on the other hand,if I drive off with her, these biack 
fiends will say I’m running away from them, and 
I'll die before I give them a chance to do that.”’ 

“ Would there be any special display of bravery 
in not running away? You are one against several 
hundred. By to-morrow night they may have come 
to their senses or cooled down a little. At present 
they’re simply so many ravening wolves.” 

* I'll drive mother over there and leave her,” said 
Henry, finally, gritting his teeth with impotent rage, 
“and then Ill come back as fast as horse-power 
can bringme. I'll be hanged if I run froma parcel 
of niggers !”’ 

“The quicker you're off the better,” said Cap, 
curtly ; “there's nothing more I can do for you at 
present. You promise to start for the Wilsons’ 
immediately ?”’ 

“As soon as I can hitch the buggy up,” said 
Henry, gathering his scattered belongings together 
while speaking. ‘The sooner he got his mother out 
to the Wilsons’ the sooner he would get back. 
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Cap drove the sharp rowels of his spurs into his 
horse's flanks with needless cruelty as he turned his 
head toward Baldy’s Point. “ There was no dan- 
ger of Henry’s coming back to Whitefields that 
evening, ’ he said to himself, bitterly ; * Amy Wilson 
would see to it that he did not.” And then, as if 
taking blame to himself for even so fleeting a reflee- 
tion upon her, he lifted his hat reverently from his 
head, and said aloud : 

“God forever bless her. She's one of His own.” 

His immediate errand out to Baldy’s Point was 
to learn the extent of the Provost's injuries, and to 
discover, cautiously, how many people knew of this’ 
plot against Henry White. ‘Those were times when 
it was well if a man could prevent his left hand 
from finding out what his right hand was doing. 
The slightest indiscretion at this juncture might 
precipitate the entire locality into a state of fer- 
mentation. Whatever his business, it kept him 
all day out at Baldy’s Point. The sun was 
sinking when he mounted his horse and rode 
rapidly out of the little town where the one topic 
of conversation was the shooting of Wesley Ford. 
It had sunken entirely, and the shades of night 
were falling fast, when he quietly opened the yard 
gate at Whitefields, and passed through it on foot. 
The house was dark, the yard was tenantless; a 
silence as of death brooded over the premises. 
Cap made the circuit of the house and the kitchen 
to make sure of his solitary possession. Then, 
mounting to the back steps, he swung himself lightly 
from its banisters into the branches of a paper- 
mulberry tree whose higher limbs spread them- 
selves over the gallery roof. With the agility of a 
monkey, he swung from limb to limb until the roof 
was reached, ran along it until he came to the 
dormer window, whose closed shutters he raised 
from their hinges by a violent exercise of strength. 

“Slightly burglarious,” he said, as he leaped 
down into the dark hall and paused to pull his vest 


and trousers into normal connection with each 
other. 
He had provided himself with matches. It took 


him only a few moments to light lamps in different 
parts of the house, and to open the doors and win- 
dows with a careful regard to the usual routine of 
the household as well as he could reeall it. 

Henry's short seersucker coat, which was re- 
served for house wear, hung on the hat-rack in the 
hall. So did his low straw hat, with its broad 
black ribbon band. Cap invested himself in both, 
then held a lamp in front of the parlor mirror to 
scan himself. 

“Not a bad imitation. If they think he’s at 
home they won't look for him anywhere else. Per- 
haps it’s all words, but [ll be ready for them. It 
won't do for them to think the white men are grow- 
ing timid. Come what may, poor little Nellie will 
have a friend.” He moved about the house with 
conspicuous activity for a few moments, then, walk- 
ing out on the front gallery, he seated himself, 
lighted a cigar, and, tilting his chair back, elevated 
his feet to the banister rail, in token of absolute in- 
difference to the brooding storm. 

He was seen of more than one dark form as it 
slunk cautiously by the fence on its way to the ren- 
dezvyous appointed by Henry Robinson. The night . 
was very dark—so dark that the man on the gal- 
lery, whose striped seersucker coat and white straw 
hat were only dimly ciscernible by the light of the 
lamp on the hall table behind him, could see only a 
foot or two of the broken brick walk that led from 
the front steps to the front gate, and such shrubs 
and tree limbs as came within the radius of that 
dim lamp-light. The mutterings of distant thunder 
broke the silence occasionally, followed by fitful 
flashes of lightning that only intensitied the sue- 
ceeding darkness. ‘The pockets of the seersucker 
coat sagged heavily. ‘There was a loaded pistol in 
each one. 

“If they'll only show themselves,” said Cap to 
himself, cautiously familiarizing himself with the 
location of the triggers, * I'll stand some chance.” 

But nothing showed itself. Under the mantle of 
the black night the dark forms stole stealthily by 
the house in ever-increasing numbers. Some of 
them felt slightly compunctious toward that motion- 
less form on the gallery. But they had yielded up 
all volition to the man who had bidden them meet 
him at the Whitefields gin that night. They had 
conned their lesson like faithful parrots. “ Their 
rights had been trampled on. Their champion had 
been murderously assaulted, and if they did not re- 
venge him they would be left to look out for them- 
selves in all future emergencies.” Appalling con- 
tingency! ‘They were going to secure themselves 
against it. 
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HOMELY COUNSEL. 


By MarGaret E. SANGSTER. 
T isn’t worth while to fret, dear, 
To walk as behind a hearse. 
No matter how vexing things may be, 
They easily might be worse ; 
And the time you spend complaining 
And groaning about the load 
Would better be given to going on, 
And pressing along the road. 


I’ve trodden the hill myself, dear— 
Tis the tripping tongue can preach, 
But though silence is sometimes golden, child, 
As oft there is grace in speech-— 
And I see, from my higher level, 
"Tis less the path than the pace 
That wearies the back and dims the eye 
And writes the lines on the face. 


There are vexing cares enough, dear, 
And to spare, when all is told ; 
And love must mourn its losses, 
And the cheek’s soft bloom grow old ; 
But the spell of the craven spirit 
Turns blessing into curse, 
While the bold heart meets the trouble 
That easily might be worse. 


So smile at each disaster 
That will presently pass away, 
And believe a bright to-morrow 
Will follow the dayk to-day. 
There’s nothing gained by fretting ; 
Gather your strength anew, 
And step by step go onward, dear, 
Let the skies be gray or blue. 
—[Harper’s Bazar. 
CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 
By Mary FreraGuson: 
LADY stood before her mirror, turning from 
side to side as she surveyed the reflection there 
pictured, to see if her attire was in proper order 
before going out. Then she spoke aloud, “ Am I 
all right?” Her little son, who chanced to be in the 
room, answered, as though addressed, * Yes, mamma, 
you are all right. You don’t look as though you 
could ever speak cross.” 

Yet she was not an unkind mother, not as inn- 
patient as many mothers—only uncomprehending. 
Probably she had been a child herself, but she had 
lost the recollection of a child’s nature and a child's 
needs. 

She wanted her children to be happy, to be 
always well «dressed, always well behaved, always 
quiet and orderly, just as she desired her house to 
be well furnished and spotlessly well kept. It was 
not, however, enough that the furniture should be 
of good quality and good appearance, but it must 
always remain in its given place ; there must be no 
confusion, no happy disarrangement in her rooms. 
The children, poor little souls! might have play- 
things—yea, and did have expensive ones, but they, 
too, must be kept in their places, while the little hands 
were empty, the little lives shut in, unable to have 
gay, romping homes that would develop alike heart, 
mind, and body. They were cramped within bounds 
of unbroken, unbreakable order and system. 

* Jamie,” cries the mother, “ stop that litter this 
moment.” 

Jamie looks down ruefully upon his treasured 
experiments made only with a paper and _ pair of 
scissors—he dared adventure with no more—but he 
knows» there is no appeal; slowly he picks up his 
* litter,” and once again the room looks all right to 
the anxious eyes that own it. The chairs are in 
place against the walls, the table is guiltless of paper 
or books, the lounge is unencumbered by a single 
weight; there is nothing lying about or out of place 
anywhere—nothing except a little boy, who stands 
disconsolate, with hands that long to be active, with 
mind that must be employed, with feet that ache to 
run and dance, and a voice that—ah, if it might 
but break forth in hearty shouts that would disturb 
no one ! 

But that would be impossible. ‘There he stands, 
stranded on a shore on which to run, to leap, to 
play, to shout, are inadmissible. How ean it be 
otherwise than that, as the years go on, the tides thus 
ceaselessly pent up, never allowed any free vent, 
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either break forth in wild, uncontrollable streams, or 
that they lose their power to ever flow freely ? 

The mind of the man.and woman most naturally 
will be dwarfed through the benumbing influence of 
a child-life in which things are accounted of more 
consequence than bodies and souls, in which order 
ranks before a wise freedom, looks before comfort, 
rightness, and development. Perhaps these, too, may 
be the cases in which we shall ask, “ Lord, when 
saw we thee a-hungered ?”’ and we shall be answered, 
“In this, my little one, ye have refused me the 
bread of life.” 

“Samantha Allen” has a strong word and true 
to say upon the subject of children’s rights; one 
that it would be well for those to ponder to whom 
it is given to care for these little “ immortal souls.” 
What is easiest for one’s self alone should never be 
the consideration in dealing with a budding human 
being ; only what is best for them, what will most 
truly and truthfully develop them to meet and bear 
with a true, noble, courageous spirit and a pure and 
honest purpose the tasks and trials of an earthly life, 
making them most worthy of entering the heavenly 


} life when earth-life is done. 


We should beware of being “ready and anxious 
to condemn and be angry with their innocent hap- 
piness.”” Their innocent happiness is a part of 
their birthright, a part of the sunshine in which*they 
must bask to grow into healthful, soulful men and 
women. And “children’s rights,” says “ Saman- 
tha,” “are jest as right as women’s rights. . . . It 
is one of the solemnist things that ever was done to 
make up a soul, to be endlessly happy or miserable, 
an immortal soul, that can’t, through time or eternity, 
no matter how tired it is, ever go to sleep again ; 
can’t never lay off for half a moment, if ever so 
weary or despairin’, the burdens of life’s responsi- 
bilities, the burden of life’s sorrows ; can’t never lay 
down the awful—awful because so mysterious—gift 
of immortality ; can’t never go back to the serene 
if lonesome land you called ‘em from—they’ve got 
to face sorrow and weariness death. You've 
sot ’em down in front of them troubles, anyway ; and 
the least you can do for ’em is to make ’em as happy 
as you can, treat em with respect and civility, and 
do well by ’em.”’ 


EXPRESSION OR STRANGULATION ? 


“THE Tregears are an influential and cultured 

family in an inland Middle State town. They 
live in an old mansion, built by their great-grand- 
father, and have all the luxurious appliances of life 
about them which would be gathered by genera- 
tions of educated, affluent people. ‘They are pos- 
sessed of clear heads and warm hearts, and there is 
apparently no reason why life for them should not 
be sweet and gracious and full of happiness. 

“They are a father and mother, with a daughter 
and two sons. When the Tregears gather around 
the family breakfast-table, the food is served in a 
grim silence. If there is a choice morsel on a 
dish, Bob or John is sure to seize it, on which 
Clara makes some biting allusion to Circe’s ban- 
quet for the swine. If Clara comes into the room 
with a pretty new gown or hat, not one of the fam- 
ily notices it. When Mr. Tregear takes up the 
morning paper to read, his wife is apt to interrupt 
him with a dozen questions, upon unimportant sub- 
jects, which could easily wait for an hour or two. 
It never occurs to the boys or to their father to rise 
when Mrs. Tregear or Clara enters the room, or to 
hand either of them a chair. Sometimes Mrs. 
Tregear, who is not a young woman, being reminded 
of some incident of her youth, of which she has 
told them before, begins the story again. It is very 
amusing or touching to her; but in a moment her 
children glance at each other with suppressed yawns, 
and her husband usually walks out of the room. She 
stops short, with tears in her eyes. Bob is captain 
of his base-ball nine, John is a noted tennis-player, 
and Clara is really a fine musician; but nobody at 
home takes any interest in their little victories, and 
if one of them speaks of some success, the others 
hear it with unconcealed indifference, or do not 
listen at all. 

“ Yet the Tregears are fond of each other. When 
one of them is ill, the others are in an agony of 
alarm ; each of them, when away from home, holds 
up the others as the standard of excellence, and 
measures all other people by it. ‘The fatal defect 
in their character is lack of courtesy. To strangers 
abroad or guests in their own house they are polite 
enough. A visitor may bore them with twice-told 
tales, and they will listen attentively ; the choicest 
bits are placed on his plate, they rise at his en- 
trance, and treat him in every way with deference 
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and careful attention. But Mr. Tregear says, ‘I 
hate the bowing and scraping and fol-de-rol of 
civility in a family. We know each other, and 
know that we love each other. What more is 
wanted ?’ The whole family conduct is based on 
this rhaxim. The result is incessant grating, rasp- 
ing, ill-humor, and a secret bitterness of soul. Each 
of the Tregears is lonely at heart, and believes him- 
self or herself unloved.” 

The above is from the ‘* Youth’s Companion,” and 
is, unfortunately, not an exaggerated picture of the 
lack of sympathy and courtesy in many homes. Its 
beginning is with the husband and wife, the father 
and mother. Many a wife loses youth and beauty 
because she has discovered suddenly that the mar- 
riage ceremony was a canceling of the many little 
courtesies that made courtship a bit of heaven. 
Many a young husband finds himself looking for 
the sweet, gracious girl who seemed the embodi- 
ment of sympathetic courtesy. She forgets the 
dainty touches of toilet ; forgets to listen for the 
footsteps and greet the incomer as if he still holds 
supremacy. He forgets the bunch of flowers, for- 
gets to notice the pretty dress, forgets the thousand 
little acts that make life poetry for giver and re- 
ceiver, and whose omissions make life stern prose. 

One of the gravest errors we are making in 
our family life to-day is so crowding it with work 
and worry that we have no time, or think we have 
no time, to extend sympathy to those in the home 
circle ; have no time to express affection or interest. 

Where the heart is centered in the home circle, 
where there is vital love that needs and gives ex- 
pression to affection, there is always time to be 
gracious, always time to be courteous. I remember 
not long since hearing one of the busiest men of 
our day say to his little daughter, who had accom- 
panied him to his office, where he was detained 
longer than he anticipated, “I beg your pardon, 
dear, for keeping you waiting so long; I could not 
avoid it.” Less of a man would have thought, if 
he gave it any thought, “‘ What difference does it 
make? she had nothing to do.” ‘That same man, in 
a crowded room, with the burden of a large and im- 
portant meeting on his hands, was conscious the 
moment his wife entered the room, and was restless 
till he saw her comfortably seated. 

All the world loves a lover, and it loves him even 
more if he is a married lover. Married lovers 
have courteous, lovable children. ‘The world grows 
gentle before them, and the prosy people who scoff 
at flowers and poetry after marriage look at the 
married lovers with a sigh and wonder if it is possi- 
ble to turn back the written pages in their life’s 
history. No; but it is possible to begin a new 
chapter on the blank page of to-morrow. 


CHATS ABOUT FANCY-WORK. 
I. 


By F. Huntwey. 


A® the holiday season approaches, the shop win- 
dows are filled with every conceivable thing 
that artistic ability and deft fingers can contrive in 
the way of articles suited to decoration or the mak- 
ing of holiday gifts. 

To the woman who has plenty of leisure at her 
command, a purse more or less well filled, one who 
can embroider or paint and is well up in the many 
little decorative * fads” of the day, the concoction 
of “ pretty things ”’ for the purposes named is com- 
paratively easy; but it is not this favored class I 
have in mind in the preparation of these articles. 

I address myself to the woman with a slender 
purse, some ingenuity, and a desire to utilize the 
odds and ends suited to this purpose that are to be 
found in almost every household, or the materials 
for which can be cheaply purchased. 

In sachets an exquisite little conceit, and one that 
has not as yet made its appearance in the shops, is 
wrought out by taking a yard or more of two or 
three inch wide satin or moiré ribbon, and, with the 
wddition of a little lace of some dainty pattern, 
making into a pretty bow ; underneath this, so that 
the bow completely hides it, fasten the small silk 
bag, of same color as ribbon, stuffed with cotton and 
sachet powder. 

If the sachet is intended as a gift, great care 
should be taken in the selection of the odor, as 
frangipane, musk, patchouli, and the like, are offen- 
sive to most people of refined taste. Heliotrope, 
stephenotis, mignonette, lily of the valley, and 
white rose are almost universally liked. 

If you have met with the not infrequent acci- 
dent of losing a new kid glove, and the remaining 
one is unsoiled and of desirable color, you may con- 
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vert it into a very unique sachet. Line the gauntlet 
or wrist to the depth of two inches, or more, with 
some pretty tint of satin or surah ; stuff the fingers 
and hand carefully with cotton and powder, and tie 
at wrist with pretty bow of same shade as glove. 

Other sachets, at once simple and pretty, are 
made of little bags of silk or ribbon, in bolster-shape, 
the ends raveled out in aedeep fringe, the bolster 
part’ being covered with dotted and embroidered 
tulle. The sachet is then tied a little above the 
fringe at each end, with narrow ribbon. 

A yard and one-fourth of olive-green India silk, 
gathered at one end and drawn up tight and finished 
with a heavy tassel of orange silk, or of gilt, and 
the other end trimmed with fringe clear across the 
width, to match the tassel, makes a pretty chair or 
picture scarf; it may be tied in the center with 
green and gold ribbon, or simply knotted. 

A new idea in head-rests or chair pillows is the 
fastening together, at one end of each, by means of 
ribbon-bows, two small pillows or cushions; thus 
when the cushions are on the chair one falls back, 
the other to the front on which the head rests. 
These cushions may be stuffed with any of the 
materials usually employed for the purpose. The 
outside of cushions may be of plain or embossed 
plush, the inside of India silk or pongee; or they 
might be made very prettily of cretonne, using some 
bright-colored silesia for the lining. 

Very pretty cushions for pins, needles, ete., are 
made as follows : Take any fancied shape of broken 
twig or limb, and gild or bronze; in the center of 
this fasten a bunch of bronzed acorns, berries, or 
autumn leaves ; from the ends of the twig suspend, 
by means of narrow ribbons or cord, small, ball- 
shaped cushions, red, white, or blue. 

‘Two squares of heavy, clear glass, white or col- 
ored, with pretty pictures or photographs between, 
make novel paper-weights. The glasses should be 
of precisely the same size, and between these, with 
backs one to the other, should be placed the pict- 
ures ; now paste carefully around the edges of the 
glass to hold them together, with some strong, trans- 
parent glue, a tape or ribbon of proper width; and 
over this, when dry, paste another; when the last 
one is dry, gild or bronze the edges. ‘Tiny ferns, 
lichens, moss, autumn leaves, ete., may be substi- 
tuted for the pictures, with good effect. 

Handsome card-cases can readily be made of 
chamois, heavy black or tan-colored satin or silk, 
and lined with some contrasting color. Cut for the 
outside, from the materials selected for the purpose, 
a piece which will, when folded and the edges turned 
in, be of the size you desire your case; finish the 
edges with machine stitching. An interlining of 
cotton-wadding sprinkled with some delicate per- 
fume will be an improvement, and painting or 
embroidery would add greatly to the appearance of 
this. For those whocannot paint, there may be had, 
at trifling expense, little transfer pictures applied by 
the simple operation of pushing over them a warm 
iron with a damp cloth between iron and picture. 
These pictures are difficult, when neatly applied, to 
distinguish from the real painting. 


— 


A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RHYME AND 
PRAYER. 


HALL we, or shall we not, teach our children 
to pray before they can comprehend the mean- 
ing of prayer? Shall they be taught to repeat, as 
they would any rhyme, a prayer, giving the words 
mechanically, with no conception of reverence or 
solemnity?’ Maurice tells us in one of his letters 
that even in early manhood the “ Now I lay me ” 
was said as a sort of protection against evil spirits. 
He had no recollection of a time when the little 
rhyme had been to him a petition to God, the 
Father. 

The picture comes before me now of a lovely 
blue-eyed baby repeating a number of Mother Goose 
rhymes, and among them the little verse that has 
passed so many baby lips with no thought, no con- 
ception of their sacred meaning. 

A writer in one of our prominent journals over- 
heard two little girls making the following prayer : 
“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

God bless the bed that I lie on. 

If anything appear to me, 

Sweet Christ, arise and comfort me. 
“Four corners to this bed : 

Six angels round me spread ; 

Two to pray, two to wake, 

Two to guard me till daybreak ; 

And, blessed angels, guard and keep 

Safe from dangers while I sleep.” 


“This,” the mother said, “is a prayer of inherit- 


ance. Our family have always been taught it by 
the mothers, and we have been a most fortunate 
family.” 

Surely this was not prayer, but an incantation to 
the spirit of luck ; to the spirit that eontrolled the 
destinies of this family. Prayer is the outpouring 
of the soul to God in petition, praise, agony, thanks- 
giving. ‘To have its true meaning, it must come 
from the heart, it must be offered to a living, con- 


THE SPIRIT OF A LADY. 


EVER was a more graceful tribute paid than is 
paid now by the “Easy Chair” in the cur- 
rent number of “ Harper’s Monthly” to an un- 
named woman. So rare a nature could not re- 
main unknown to the people of her day, but we will 
respect the exquisite reticence of the * Easy Chair,” 
whose analysis of the qualities of heart and brain 
that make a lady in the true sense must arouse the 
emulation of every woman to grow into the same 
grace of character: “Her views of duty and of 
just human relations were so clear and true that she 
reinvigorated the conscience of all who knew her. 
She was curiously free from the little weaknesses 
which we instinctively excuse in ourselves and 
others, and although her absolute truthfulness neces- 
sarily but involuntarily rebuked us all, we could 
no more be angry than with our own consciences. 
The reproach was entirely involuntary. Never was 
a woman more tenderly tolerant of every honest 
difference, or more careful not to wound either by 
look or word or tone. Too true herself to suspect 
falsity in others, she was much too sensible to 
assume the part of Mentor.” 

What woman is there who would not rejoice to 
possess the same breadth of vision, the same toler- 
ance of opinion, the same integrity? Is it beyond 
cultivation? Does not each day bring to most of 
us the opportunity to grow in social grace and tol- 
erance, and yet maintain integrity of soul? Such a 
woman loses sight of the individual in the race, has 
a sense of kinship with all human life. And it is 
this that makes it possible for the ** Easy Chair ”’ 
to give the most finished definition of lady: “A 
fugitive slave and the Prince of Wales would have 
been treated by her in a way which would have 
assured them both that the different cireumstances 
of their condition did not obseure their equal hu- 
manity.” 


HOW CAN WE PRESERVE THE 
EYESIGHT? 
By Cuition B. Atten, M.D. 


T is a well-known fact that John Quiney Adams 
never used eyeglasses, although he lived to be 
some eighty years of age. He attributed this pres- 
ervation of his sight to the manner in which he 
treated his eyes. He tells us that he was accustomed 
to manipulate his eyes by pressing them gently 
between his thumb and finger from the corners of 
the eye toward the center, both eyes at the same 
time. He believed that this preserved the sight. 
But it does not follow that his belief was right. It 
may have been only post hoc, propter hoe. I knew 
aman of seventy-six, who was a great reader of 
newspapers, and he never used glasses, and you 
would only smile at his explanation of how he pre- 
served his sight. Some old people retain, during 
life, their normal power of vision. John Quiney 
Adams believed, and so did the physicians of his 
day, that with advancing years the eye became less 
convex in front, and that this was eaused by the 
decrease of the aqueous humor in the anterior 
chamber—that is, the space between the iris and the 
cornea in front; his manipulations prevented the 
decrease of the water in the front chamber, and thus 
the eye retained its convexity and sight remained 
the same. Hac these asserted facts been true, the 
deduction might have been true ; but, unfortunately, 
the most careful investigations have failed to prove 
that the eyeballs do change in convexity with 
advancing years. We must, then, look for the cause 
in some other field. ‘The posterior two-thirds of 
the eye is made up of the vitreous humor, which is 
a clear, transparent substance of little firmer con- 
sistency than jelly. It is enveloped in a delicate 
capsule called the hyaloid membrane, which grows 
thicker in front and is continuous with the suspen- 
sory ligament. It is hollowed out on the front, leav- 
ing a space shaped like a saucer. 
In this space we find the crystalline lens, which is 
double convex, like two saucers put together with 
their bottoms out. It is held in place by the sus- 


pensory ligament. There is also a cireular muscle 
surrounding the lens called the ciliary musele. This 
muscle is attached to the suspensory ligament and 
the hyaloid membrane in such a manner that when 
the musele contracts it tightens up the membrane 
around the vitreous humor, and this permits the lens, 
through its elasticity, to become more convex, 
thicker through its center. In looking at an object 
at a distance,or when the eyes are at rest, the ciliary 
musele does not act; but when one wishes to look 
at a object near by, this muscle contracts, the lens 
becomes more convex, and we have distinet vision. 
This is known as the power of accommodation. It 
is accomplished by this one muscle. As years 
increase, this musele gradually loses its power to aet, 
and the person becomes “ far sighted.” He has 
to hold his book further from him to read as well 
as formerly. ‘This loss of funetional power in the 
ciliary muscle generally begins to show itself at 
forty-five, but it cloes not take place in all persons. 
Was J. Q. Adams an exception to this rule? I 
know not. but it may be that his treatment of the 
eyes was wiser than he knew. For it is now a well- 
known fact that distinet vision depends on the per- 
feet action of the ciliary musele, and it is just as 
well known that the lost power of a musele is often 
restored by manipulation and kneading the musele 
with the hands, aided by electricity. If, then, this 
practice will restore lost power to a musele, how 
much easier is it to retain the muscular tonicity by 
proper manipulations and treatment ! ° 

There are good reasons, most certainly, to believe 
that the treatment adopted by Mr. Adams was wise. 
Quite a number of persons have tried this method, 
with different degrees of success. It may be that 
the care and regularity and thoroughness with which 
different persons followed his method may account 
for their various degrees of success. The editor of 
the Huntsville (Ala.) * Democrat” is one of the 
latest to report his success. He states that in 1865 
he was troubled with indistinet vision ; in 1875 he 
began to practice manipulating his eyes, and since 
that time he has been able to read fine print without 
glasses. ‘Thus far it has been mostly theory, but it 
would be of great use to mankind if we could fully 
establish that proper care could preserve the sight. 
If a large number of careful persons, as soon as they 
noticed any failure in their vision, should at once 
commence to treat their eyes as directed and would 
report their suecess, great good might be aecom- 
plished. 

I would suggest that after going to bed and 
before going to sleep, and also in the morning before 
getting up, would be a good time for such treatment. 
Apply the right hand to the right eye and the left 
to the left at the same time; press gently the 
corners of the eyes together between the thumb and 
finger. Then change, and make the same move- 
ments up and down on the eyes. The same might 
be done also through the day. Eight or ten minutes 
per day would be long enough. 


HOW TO PREPARE OYSTERS. 


By A 


NEW minister came to -——ville last autumn 

to take charge of the largest and most pros- 
perous congregation in the place. As we know, it 
is of prime importance that the shepherd should 
know his flock, and as a means to this end he was 
successively invited out to tea by the different 
families in his congregation. For many months 
after his arrival he was not known to take tea in 
his own house. Each housekeeper was anxious to 
do her best. The old family china and glass were 
taken down from the top shelf, silver that was only 
used on great occasions was brought out, and an 
inviting menu prepared. ‘The first hostess had tea 
and coffee, hot rolls, cold ham, a dish of sealloped 
oysters, cake, and sherbet. ‘The second evening 
there was beaten biscuit, chicken salad, sealloped 
oysters, and charlotte russe. The third evening the 
principal dish was again scalloped oysters. They 
appeared the next night, and the next, and for forty 
nights the new minister ate sealloped oysters with 
his parishioners. Whether he concluded that these 
were a peculiar people, with whom the serving of 
scalloped oysters was an essential part of the rite 
of hospitality, or whether his views of a forty days’ 
fast or the forty years in the wilderness were modi- 
fied by the ordeal through which he was ealled to 
pass, we do not know; but the end had not come 
even then. On the forty-first evening a new dish 
finished the piece de résistance, but at the forty- 
second tea there again appeared the scalloped 
oysters. If you wish now to make an unfortunate 
remark to the Rev. Mr. Blank, just ask him how he 
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likes oysters prepared. It is with a view to a pos- 
sible saving of ministerial tempers in the future 
that the following receipts are offered : 

Smothered Oysters.—Into a covered saucepan 
put a tablespoonful of butter, a saltspoonful of 
white pepper, one teaspoonful of salt, and a pinch of 
cayenne pepper. When hot, add a pint of oysters 
which have been carefully strained, not using the 
liquor. Shake the pan in order to keep the oysters 
from sticking. Let them cook two or three minutes, 
and when plump serve on toasted crackers. 

Navy Sauce.—Serve large raw oysters in the 
shell, and dress with a sauce made of finely chopped 
onion, pepper, and vinegar. 

Pickled Oysters.—Cook one quart of oysters in 
their liquor till plump. Salt well, and take the oys- 
ters out to get cold. To the liquor that is left add 
nearly a pint of vinegar. Strain, and then add 
nearly a handful of whole pepper, a handful of 
allspice, same of cloves or less than that amount, 
six or seven pieces of stick mace, and three or four 
shakes of red pepper. Let this boil well, and just 
before taking from the fire add a cupful of wine. 
Put the cold oysters into glass jars and pour the 
hot liquor over them and close tight, using in a day 
or two. The oysters are improved by adding a 
whole pepper to each jar. 

Deviled Oysters. —W ash and drain a pint of large 
oysters, chop them fine, and season well with 
cayenne pepper; also add half a saltspoonful of 
powdered mace. Have ready a dozen or so oyster 
shells spread with butter. First put in the oysters, 
~ then cracker crumbs, and so on till full; allow for 
swelling. - Have the last layer cracker crumbs, and 
dab each shell with a bit of butter. Cook twenty 
minutes, and serve in a napkin with a round of 
lemon upon each shell. 

Oysters with Fish.—Take the remnants of fish 
left from dinner and add to it an equal amount of 
oysters ; make a white sauce to pour over the fish 
and oysters, and cook until the oysters are plump. 
Sprinkle finely chopped parsley over the top, and 
garnish with points of toast. | 

Oysters & la Poulette.—Wash one quart of oys- 
ters; drain and cook until their edges curl well ; 
then drain. Melt one tablespoonful of butter, add 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, heat until perfectly 
smooth, and add one cup of hot oyster liquor; then 
add a cup of cream, the juice of one lemon, a little 
red pepper, two teaspoonfuls of salt, and a well- 
beaten egg. Place the oysters on a dish, cover with 
sauce, and sprinkle with finely chopped parsley. 

Oyster Patties.—Drain one pint of oysters; heat 
half a pint of milk in a double boiler ; into a sauce- 
pan put a tablespoonful of butter with three table- 
spoonfuls of flour; mix well and add gradually the 
milk. When the sauce is perfectly smooth, season 
with two teaspoonfuls of salt, two teaspoonfuls of 
chopped parsley, three tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice, a saltspoonful of red pepper, and half a tea- 
spoonful of celery salt. Put in the cold oysters, and 
stir gently until they begin to puff up. Have ready 
in the heater a dozen small patties, into which 
pour the oysters. They are then ready to serve, 
and will be found to be delicious. 


CAKE. 
ll. 


By Ropinson Scovit. 


ORMSKIRK GINGERBREAD. 


HIS is a delicious hard gingerbread, so delicate 
as to be worthy of admission to the most exclu- 
sive cake-basket. ‘The ingredients are two and a 
half pounds of flour, one pound of butter, one pound 
of brown sugar, one pint of molasses, one ounce of 
ground ginger, one nutmeg, and a half a pound of 
candied citron or lemon peel. Work the butter and 
sugar together, add the molasses, flour, and ginger, 
grate in the nutmeg, and stir in the citron cut in 
small pieces. Let the dough stand over night, roll 
it thin, cut in shapes with a biscuit-cutter, and bake 
in a quick oven. 
IMPERIAL GINGERBREAD. 


This delightful compound is worthy of its name. 
If it is mixed and baked quickly it is inviting 
enough to be relished by an empress. Rub to- 
gether half a cup of butter and three cups of flour, 
stir in a cup anda half of molasses, a cup of cold 
water and one egg, very well beaten; add a table- 
spoonful of ginger, a teaspoonful of soda, and two 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar; beat the mixture 
and bake in a flat pan. 

WINNINGTON CAKES. 
These little cakes always meet with a favorable 


reception ; their merits speak for them in unmistak- 
able language. Mix a quarter of a pound of butter 
with half a pound of sugar, add three eggs, beaten 
light, and half a pound of flour ; grate in the rind of 
a lemon and asmall half-teaspoonful of mace ; lastly 
add a teacupful of currants powdered with flour. 
Drop the mixture by tablespoonfuls on hot buttered 
tins, not too close or they will run together. 


ALMOND CAKES. 


These delicate confections are well worth the 
slight trouble involved in their manufacture. Blanch 
three ounces of almonds, grate or pound them in 
a mortar, and mix with one tablespoonful of rose- 
water to a smooth paste; take the white of three 
eggs in butter and the same quantity of sugar and 
flour, mix them together and moisten with the yolks 
of three eggs well beaten, beat the whites to a stiff 
froth and add them, stirring in the prepared 
almond last. Bake in a pan not more than an inch 
and a half deep. 

LEMON CAKE. 

Rub three cups of granulated sugar and one cup 
of butter to a cream, add one cup of milk, the 
yolks of five eggs beaten smooth, a teaspoonful of 
soda ; sift in four cups of flour as lightly as possible, 
put in the whites beaten to a froth, and lastly 
squeeze in the juice of one lemon. Bake quickly. 

FOUNTAIN CAKE. 


One pound of sugar and half a pound of butter 
beaten to acream ; pour in one cup of milk and the 
well-beaten yolks of six eggs, sift in half a pound 
of flour, half a teaspoonful of soda and one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, add a teaspoonful of 
extract of vanilla, half a teaspoonful of extract of 
bitter almond, or any flavoring desired, and stir in 
quickly the whites of four eggs beaten to a froth. 
Reserve the whites of the other two eggs for frost- 
ing. Bake in loaves, and as soon as drawn from 
the oven cover with frosting made from either of the 
following recipes : 

CHOCOLATE FROSTING. 


Mix six tablespoonfuls of chocolate grated finely 
with one cupful of sugar, break into it the whites of 
two eggs, and beat until it is smooth and stiff. 
Frosting cannot be made satisfactorily unless the 
sugar used is the powdered kind made expressly for 
this purpose. Some persons prefer to beat the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth before adding the 
sugar and chocolate. 


CRYSTAL ICING. 

One cup of very fine sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
water, the white of one egg beaten to a froth. Boil 
the sugar and water together, remove from the fire 
and stir in the white of an egg, mixing it well. 
Apply to the cake at once. 

ROLY POLY CAKE. 


Stir together one teacupful of sugar and one tea- 
cupful of flour with two tablespoonfuls of milk and 
the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, sift in a small 
teaspoonful of soda and two small teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, add the whites of the eggs beaten 
stiff; spread the mixture thinly in a long pan, and 
bake in a quick oven. When done, cover with jam 
while hot—raspberry jam is the best—and roll up; 
cut in slices when cold. 


PICKED UP. 


VARNISH FoR FRAMEs, ETC.—Lay the frames 
over with tin or silver foil by means of plaster of 
Paris, glue or cement of some kind, that the foil 
may be perfectly adherent to the wood ; then apply 
your gold laequer varnish, which is made as follows : 
Ground tamarac, one pound; powdered gamboge, 
one and a half ounces; powdered sandarac, three 
and a half pounds ; powdered shellac, three-quarters 
of a pound; spirits of wine, two gallons; dissolve 
and strain; then add turpentine varnish, one pint, 
and it is ready for use. 


Any color containing white lead is injurious to 
wood floors, rendering them softer and more liable 
to be worn away. Paints containing mineral colors 
only, without white lead, such as yellow ocher, sien- 
na, or Venetian or Indian red, have no such tend- 
ency to act upon the floor, and may be used with 
safety. This quite agrees with the practice common 
in this country of painting kitchen floors with yel- 
low ocher or raw umber or sienna. Although these 
colors have little body compared with a white lead 
paint, and need several coats, they form an excellent 
and very durable covering for the floor. Where a 
floor is to be varnished, it is found that a varnish 
made by drying lead salts is nearly as injurious as 
lead paint. 4 
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LETTERS TO A FRESHMAN. 
Il. 


BLITHEBOURNE, November 4, 1888. 
Dear Ethel : 


2 Bes hours ago I had taken up the pen to answer 
your welcome letter, when I was called down- 
stairs to see Mrs. Armour. She had dropped in on 
her way from church to ask about you, and to get 
our family verdict upon Christopher College. Poor. 
brave little soul! in spite of having six children to 
feed and clothe, and her inexorable standard of 
gentility to live up to, she is still bent upon giving 
Nellie at least two years of college study. I fear I 
was a Job's comforter this morning, for it was 
borne in upon me to suggest that, as matters stood, 
the desired amount of education could be obtained 
at home with less of general struggle and privation. 
“Ought you,” I asked, “to cripple yourself for the 
sake even of a good idea!” He: eyes glistened. 
“Tt is not that Nellie will learn so much more, or 
more thoroughly,” she said, “ but college methods 
are so different, the influences of the life so elevat- 
ing in all ways, that she will surely be able to give 
me back my outlay with large interest.” I was 
silenced ; for you remember how those two Bell 
girls, Mrs. Armour’s nieces, worked their way 
through college by private teaching in term time 
and type-writing during vacation. They are now 
strong, generous, well-rounded women, who may 
well justify Mrs. Armour’s hopes. 

Of course, if Nellie can get a scholarship and 
enter next year’s class, you will do your best to 
brighten her first introduction. No one will guess 
her to be an “indigent student” from any lack 
in externals. The pride that seems always to 
go along with self-respecting poverty ought’ to be a 
constant danger signal to fortunate girls like your- 
self. No doubt more than one student as poor as 
Nellie Armour—and as self-contained—is working 
beside you, straining every power of ‘mind and 
body for the sake of becoming the efficient bread- 
winner of her self-denying family. Petty tumults 
that tend to disturb “the still air of delightful 
studies ’’ ought to be banished in the interest of 
such; even more, expensive ways of living. I hope 
that the word “swell” is unknown in your college 
vocabulary. The ideas which underlie it have 
wrought untold mischief in American society. 
Sensible girls should have too much self-control to 
practice the extravagant follies which discredit col- 
lege education for boys with many sober-minded 
fathers and mothers. I hope they see also that 
“spreads” and elaborate parlor-furnishings and 
class entertainments, lawful and healthful pleasure 
though they be, are to be kept strictly to the rank 
of incidentals, pro bono publico. 

But, after all, another question than that of com- 
parative expense is suggested by the case of Nellie 
Armour. Many parents give up their daughters at 
the greatest sacrifice, not. perhaps, of money or of 
toil, but of domestic convenience or precious com- 
panionship. What is that great good which you 
girls can get at college more surely than under the 
best masters in your homes or through the fresh 
delights of travel? You would better be sure of 
your answer, otherwise you will be but a_half- 
hearted worker, and Wisdom will not be justified of 
her children. 

I do not imagine that you can fail to appreciate 
the superior material advantages of the college, the 
fine library and reading-rooms, the scientific col- 
lections, the laboratories with their improved appli- 
ances, the gymnasium, the art gallery. What 
business men call the “plant” of educational 
machinery speaks for itself. Its growing perfec- 
tion will be your pride, the more so as your sense 
of proprietorship grows. Moreover, the spirit of 
the college organization has already impressed you. 
Ican read that between the lines of your letter. 
Not only is Professor Pollock original, and Presi- 
dent Martin profound, and Miss Beale “the most 
inspiring talker you ever heard,” but you see that 
all are working for a common end. Even their 
weak points, you will presently discover, result 
safely as mutual counter-irritants. I hope that 
your perception, going farther, will help you to the 
full understanding of a college curriculum. Do 
you know that nine-tenths of the parents who 
brought their daughters to college twenty years 
ago wanted them to study astronomy, but scouted 
algebra and geometry? laid great stress on French, 
but objected positively to Greek? College courses 
and popular demands have conceded much to each 
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other since then. But so much psychology and 
experience underlie the good graded course, and 
so many notions about utility in study and the 
limitations of the feminine mind are still current, 
that you need to hold hard on to your faith in the 
wisdom of your Faculty. Believe me, your lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, your sciences, mathe- 
matics, literature, and metaphysics, will be of three- 
fold worth to you if taken in their right order. 
Do not begin too early to choose specialties, and 
don’t, don’t commit the favorite fallacy of the 
young student, arguing, “I have never liked this, 
that, or the other branch; therefore let me drop it 
now.” Your mind is a rough diamond in the lapi- 
dary’s hands; only a trying process of cutting, 
grinding, and polishing can repress surface rough- 
nesses and bring out latent beauties. 

College life will do you good by revealing your 
character in new aspects, phases unknown to your- 
self. I often felt, in exchanging vacation visits 
with my girl friends, that our college estimate of 
- them was all awry. Many a one, timid and awk- 
ward to the verge of helplessness in the class-room, 
would shine out at home as a charming hostess, the 
ideal older sister or assistant housekeeper. Another, 
bright, witty, positive, queening it undisputed over 
our little coterie, would be brusque, shy, ungraceful, 
when asmall evening party brought young ladies and 
gentlemen together. Few young people, and they not 
necessarily the superior characters, have perfect adap- 
tability, can be equally ready at repartee and in recita- 
tion. Shallow critics reason from this that the life of 
woman’s colleges must be artificial, unhealthy. They 
would avoid it altogether, or try, by favoring co-edu- 
cation, to make social culture run constantly parallel 
with mental training. On the other hand, I would 
maintain that girls of your age can have no more 
healthful change than that which comes from living 
awhile in a world where wealth, practical talent, 
beauty, display, and the other ruling forces of 
American social life are all crowded into the back- 
ground by intellectual aims. The sneer at “ hotbed 
modes of training’’ has become so common that we 
forget how good a work the hotbed does for the 
young plant at acertain stage of growth. Generous 
vacations, plenty of holidays, come in to relax 
mental tension and readjust your ways to the nor- 
mal world of men and women. For the rest, it is 
not a misfortune, but an opportunity, that you may 
for thirty-seven weeks of the fifty-two drop the re- 
sponsibilities of Ethel Hope Stanley, oldest daughter 
of the Hon. Winthrop Stanley, valedictorian of ’88 
at the Pruyn Academy, one of the most active 
young members of St. Luke’s Parish, and be plain 
“Stanley, E. H., Room —,” to stand or fall by your 
own merits. 

No fear but you will stand, and move steadily 
forward. Ninety-nine of every hundred girls with 
mental independence enough to choose a system- 
atic education and resist the allurements of prema- 
ture young ladyhood have brain force sufficient to 
hold their own against college competition. You 
and all your classmates have this inspiration at the 
outset; your present mental status is made by new 
teachers the basis of new plans for your development. 
No account is taken of the past, its slow growth, its 
partial failures, nor of that infant phenomenon 
period whose five years perhaps overshadowed 
the healthier work of the succeeding ten. These 
new starts are blessed things for human nature. 
You say that you feel like Peter Schlemihl without 
his shadow, among teachers who know nothing of 
you but your examination card. A flower of speech, 


my dear! My good, sensible Ethel, backed by her 


thorough training and her excellent powers of ex- 


pression and self-command—it is not possible that 
her teachers have failed to see in her the qualities 
that enable her to characterize them so clearly ! 
Perhaps you have not yet won class rank equal to 
that which you held at home. What matters that ? 
* Marks,” the bane of generous ambition, the neces- 
sary nuisance of the teacher's life, have practically 
no existence for you now. Dismiss thoughts of 
standing; give your whole mind to realities. 
Freshman class-leadership is a shifting and preca- 
rious thing. Among women, with their intense 
feelings and sensitive nerves, emulation easily sinks 
into rivalry. I want you to work without worry 
and without needless haste, with constant search for 
the higher end of each study, With growing joy in 
the growth of your understanding. The random, 
one-sided ways of the bookworm you must shun, 
equally with mechanical study for recitation’s sake. 
To your teachers you owe such systematie prepara- 
tion as shall inspire your classmates by example, 
and clarify your thought by full expression. ‘That 
done, leave results to Providence. Your work will 


be judged from a view of its entirety, generous in 
proportion to the breadth of your scholarship. I 
remember how the sun’s light was once blotted out 
for me a whole week because I forgot the irregular 
formation of a French participle. I had a nervous 
chill in my Junior year because I could not name 
all the Devonian rocks from their outerops on the 
geological map. Ah me! That was long ago! 
and I was sincerely though foolishly ambitious. I 
want you to have all the ambition with a minimum 
of the girlish folly. Later, from the teacher's 
standing-point, I learned that the recitation hour is 
most useful when the pupil can show, not her act- 
ual knowledge only, but her power of inference 
from that knowledge. The truly delightful student 
is not the docile little parrot who knows by heart 
the number of every rule and exception in the Latin 
grammar, but she who leaves the class-room eager 
to study every lesson anew and more searchingly. 

I do not expect you to see all this now as clearly 
as Ido. Neither will it always be easy for you to 
distinguish between faithfulness and plodding, be- 
tween true ambition and class rivalry. But those 
great thinkers whose studies have done most for 
themselves and the world have left us many a touch- 
stone of true and false learning. 

“To spend too much time in studies is sloth. . . . 
They perfect nature and are perfected by experi- 


them, won by observation,” wrote wise Lord Bacon. 
And a few years ago Mr. Atkinson said, in his most 
helpful essay on “ The Right Use of Books:” 
* The mind, if it have any true vitality, is a magnet 
which selects unerringly from the heap of knowl- 
edge those grains which are in vital relation with 
itself. . . . The purpose of a wise man’s studies is 
to learn how to solve his own life problem.” Whiat- 
ever your class rank, whatever your little every-day 
failures and defeats, your college work is fulfilling 
its highest ends if you learn more and always more 
to look through studies at real things and people. If 
your moral courage and common sense, your power 
and range of sympathy, keep pace with your scholarly 
graces; in short, if character is deepened and 
broadened by your studies, then, indeed, will your 
Alma Mater have been to you what you are proud 
to call her, “the blessed mother.” 
Faithfully, your friend and cousin, 
GERTRUDE Hore. 


THE UNION OF CARBON AND IRON. 


By Courtenay De KALps. 


HERE was a time when Iron had not collected 

her powers for use in any definite directions. 
She had a good heart, and possessed valuable at- 
tainments, which brought her scores of friends; but 
while she lived her desultory course, the friends 
flitted in and out of her life like the butterflies 
which flutter during a few warm summer days and 
quickly pass away forever. In the spring-time 
of her life Lron fell into the keeping of that fa- 
mous grandee Oxygen, and allowed herself to be 
drawn into a slavery that wore and chafed upon 
her spirit for many years. By degrees she settled 
down into an easy, careless existence—the content- 
ment of desperation. She now devoted herself to 
the friends who came within her sphere, and as 
these came and went they carried the influence of 
her heart along, so that by little and little she be- 
came known in many lands. 

Among her early friends was Silicon, who sowed 
his wild oats for a season, and then determined to 
settle down in a more orderly state. He tried 
many experiments, all of which gave him cause for 
self-congratulation. His first attempt resulted in a 
six-sided crystal, with a pretty little pyramid on 
each end of it. Next he allowed himself to be 
dissolved into a kind of paste,from which he issued 
as an opal, with a spark of fire in his heart that 
trembled and flashed, but never faded. Stil!, Sili- 
con was longing for greater cisplay of color, and 
he now appealed to Iron. 

“Use me if you can,” said Iron, and straightway 
she touched a forming crystal, and it became a car- 
nelian, red as a ruby, and clear as a drop of dew 
in the morning. But all the praise was bestowed 
upon the stone, and Iron received no eredit for the 
transformation. 

About this time a great mass of Granite burst 
through the level rocks, heaping them up into huge 
irregular mountains, of which Granite formed the 
center and summit. With all his stolid mightiness, 
Granite was a vain fellow, and sought to beautify 
himself with all manner of fantastic arrangements 
of Feldspar and Hornblende; but Feldspar was not 


gay enough, and the black coat Hornblende wore 
was faded and rusty, so Granite decided to consult 
some of the experts in matters of art. He first 
went to Sapphire, but she was familiar only with 
the colors of the sky, and accordingly suggested 
putting around him a border set in blue. At this 
Garnet laughed immoderately, saying, ** The prevail- 
ing color of Granite is gray, and what a cold, forbid- 
ding combination it would make to put blue on a gray 
background! Rather should you tone it up with 
warm red tints, such as would be obtained by setting 
the border with Rubies, or, allowing the suggestion, 
with Garnets as well.”” Thus was Granite advised 
by one and another to employ nearly every color in 
existence, until Silicon, seeing him vexed among so 
many diseordant notions, recommended that he 
should send for Iron. Good-natured as usual, she 
answered, * I'll do what I can for you,” and, ealling 
together Silicon, Aluminum, Magnesium, Sodium, 
and a few others, she bade them form a erystal, 
which, witb rare avt, she stained a deep and lovely 
green. With these new beautiful crystals of Tour- 
maline was the border around Granite set, and the 
handsome Schorl, as the border was called, became 
the admiration of the world. 

Always the slave of Oxygen, she had conceived 
no ambition beyond that of drifting to the end 
like a chip tossed on the waves of fate. But 
in the blooming of the flowers was a happy 
future promised for Iron. Presently the flowers 
faded, and Carbon, who had gloried in their loveli- 
ness, of which he formed so large a part, sank, 
crushed and sorrowful, to the ground. There he 
met with Lron, whose tender heart opened all its 
wealth of sympathy to him, and Carbon soon found 
that she also had a sorrow which distressed her life, 
and these first acts of kindness quickly ripened into 
a love which gave them both new strength and 
hope. Carbon told the wondering Iron of the 
grandeur of a life devoted faithfully to the aeeom- 
plishment of some noble purpose, and showed her 
that it would both bring her greater blessedness 
and do the world more good, until she beeame 
ashamed of her aimless driftings and fickle friend- 
ships, and she asked, * Will you lead me, then, dear 
Carbon?” 

“Right gladly will I guide you, if you will put 
your life into my hands,” said Carbon. 
“Yes, I trust you to deliver me. 

you in all things,” was her reply. 

Having thus covenanted, Carbon set about his 
task. ‘The rains descended, and Carbon entered 
the waters, carrying [ron with him, and together 
they flowed down into the valley, where they 
rested. Year after year this went on, for [ron had 
been seattered over all the hills, and by and by the 
valley was filled to a great depth with Iron and 
Carbon. But, alas! her many years of aimless life 
had planted a restlessness in the character of Iron, 
and, failing to see the value of this new and tedious 
course, she began to distrust the power of Carbon. 
The memory of her former slavery rushed back 
upon her with terrifying force, and in a moment of 
frenzy she bade Carbon leave her. Sadly he 
obeyed, but as he turned to go he declared that the 
time would come when she would long for him, 
and he promised that she would find him ever 
faithful and ready to help her. 

For long ages [ron remained in the valley, and 
as the years rolled on, the kind and loving words of 
Carbon came back to her. She wondered where he 
was now, and whether he had forgotten her. She 
even feared that he had learned to hate her for the 
foolish freak that had driven them apart. One day, 
while lamenting in this manner, she was startled 
by a great commotion overhead. Queer little men 
were running about with picks and shovels in their 
hands, and soon they began digging her up and 
loading her into carts. Then she was dragged 
away into a far distant valley, where she saw a 
huge furnace out of which poured clouds of smoke 
and tongues of blue flame, with a terrific roaring. 

* What a horrid place! I wonder what this can 
be,”’ said Lron. 

A moment later she was taken to the mouth of 
the furnace and thrown headlong into it, and there, 
in the midst of the furious fire, she recognized her 
old love Carbon, engaged in a terrible struggle with 
Oxygen. Carbon was continually victorious, and 
carried his adversary in triumph into the outer air. 
Then Iron found her bonds of slavery broken, and, 
sinking down, she poured forth, free at last, in a 
glowing, fiery stream from the bottom of the fur- 
nace. 

“Ah! Carbon, surely you do love me,” said 
Iron, as she settled down peacefully into the little 
beds of sand which the men had prepared for her. 


I will follow 
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Iron then became the most important element in 
the world, so much so that the period was called 
the Age of Iron, and she realized the wisdom of 
Carbon, who had urged her to strive after a noble 
life. She now saw that her distinction in the 
world rested entirely upon the circumstance of her 
whole strength being concentrated, instead of being 
scattered broadcast over the world, and she knew 
that she owed all this to Carbon. Still poor Iron 
was weak. She looked so fair and seemed so 
strong that the world hoped too much from her, 
and, at the very moment when the greatest faith 
was reposed in her, she failed and broke down 
utterly. The world was disappointed, but still felt 
that there was a power in [ron which had never 
been developed. Meanwhile Iron nursed a bitter 
anguish in her heart, and almost wished that she 
had never been brought out of her obscurity. 
Slavery, she thought, would have been better than 
freedom united with such a notorious failure. But 
at length a wise prophet came who discovered the 
secret of her life—that she needed Carbon ever 
with her to make her strong. He then tried to 
prove that he was right, and so he had Iron placed 
again in a furnace, with Carbon by her side. Ina 
few days the furnace was opened, and, as he had 
foretold, Iron and Carbon were found miraculously 
united, and in their union they had gained a 
strength unequaled by any substance in the world. 
In this new form they were ealled Steel, and their 
praise is spoken among all the people of the earth, 
and Iron has never ceased to bless the faithful Car- 
bon who redeemed her from an unhappy life and 
developed all the majesty of her nature, which 
without him would have been forever lost. 


REUBEN AND HIS TREASURE. 


OU certainly never would say he was handsome. 
His face was covered with big brown freckles, 
his hair was bright red, and he was tall for his 
years and very thin. Yet in spite of all this there 
was something very attractive about the boy. Some- 
times I used to think that it was his smile, and 
sometimes I used to think it was his quiet, earnest 
manner. If he only meant to drive the cows off 
the lawn, where they were continually straying, 
there was a kindly, determined air about him, that 
even the cows recognized, for they immediately 
turned toward the wood, trotting off in a way that 
seemed to say, “Oh, well! if it’s you, we might as 
well go at onee.” If he was sent to cut wood, 
he always avoided the knots in the log, and 
accomplished his work in half the time a_ boy 
with less thoughtfulness would take. Whenever 
he worked, no matter whether it was agreeable or 
not, the same determination, the same cheerfulness, 
was shown. 

"T'was only when he had leisure that you would 
see little frowns between the very light eyebrows, 
and a discouraged droop in the shoulders. He 
would look at such times as if he saw, away off in 
the distance, a something accomplished, but yet saw 
all the difficulties, all the disappointments, in the 
way. Of course Reuben was poor, or he would not 
have hired as chore-boy at this small summer hotel. 
His clothes, you saw at a glance, were gifts from 
previous summers. His knickerbockers were cor- 
duroy, much too large, and greatly worn; his 
jacket of fine blue cloth was as much too small ; 
while the gray flannel shirt was pinned over in front 
to avoid leaving his neck bare. Now, when a boy 
had all these disadvantages, and still commanded 
the respect of all who had need of his services, you 
may be sure he was a good deal of a boy. 

Reuben had one treasure. You perhaps would 
not have valued it as he did. But then he would 
not have valued your tennis racket as you value 
yours, though he would have teased just as hard as 
you did for an embroidered cover, if only he had 
had ~ sister to tease. Reuben kept his treasure in 
a flour-bag, and hung it carefully from a nail in the 
rafters in the garret where he slept. Reuben’s 
treasure was a violin; old, scratched, and with 
broken keys, but it was fhe most precious thing he 
possessed. When his work was done, and he 
climbed up into the garret over the laundry, he ten- 
derly took out his battered treasure, and, like a 
mother crooning to her baby, would lay it on his 
shoulder, and draw the bow lightly over the strings. 
You would not have admired the music, because 
you have heard so much better, but Reuben had 
never heard any one else play the violin but his 
father, and he knew he played better than his father, 
while he felt that he did not bring out all the music 
that was in his old cracked instrument, that he did 
not make the music he always seemed to hear ; yet 


he knew every week he drew out more and more 
the hidden music in the old violin. 

One day Reuben was passing the cottage on the 
hill above the hotel, when he heard a sound that 
caused him to drop his rod and basket, and held 
him to the spot. It was thessweet, tender notes of 
a violin; so soft, so tender, so full of feeling, that 
Reuben felt the tears slowly dropping from his 
eyes. “Qh! if I could only see who does it!” he 
thought. And then,as the notes grew more gentle, 
more tender, and died slowly away, Reuben, with 
bowed head and unsteady feet, passed the cottage, 
saying, “ I shall never play like that, never!” But 
how little he knew! ‘The player was a slight, deli- 
cate girl of thirteen—just one year younger than 
Reuben—whose music would only have brought 
out from a master the comment, ‘ She will play 
well if she works hard!” How full of fun her brown 
eyes would have been if she had known Reuben’s 
thoughts! and in a minute she would have found 
some way to comfort and encourage him. Reuben 
had started out to go fishing for an hour, but he 
dashed into the woods and threw himself down on 
the ground, and heard over again the music that 
had entranced him. As he thought, the discouraged 
look left his face, and in a moment the boy, forget- 
ting his rod and basket, had turned back to the 
hotel, and shortly was in the old garret hugging his 
violin. “You have got it in you, and I will get it 
out!” he whispered. Then, taking the bow, he drew 
it across the strings. ‘“ Yes, I can bring it out,” he 
said aloud, trembling and shaking as though with 
a chill. And there in the old garret the first real 
note of sweetness was drawn from the old violin. It 
was used to jigs and breakdowns, but not to this 
dreamy, soft music, and Reuben’s eyes grew black 
as he tried to make his old friend speak the new 
language. Reuben laid down the violin, and, kneeling 
beside it, said, “ We don’t know it, but we will. I'll 
listen again, and to-morrow I'll tell you.” 

With the first break of day Reuben was up, and 
sawing the thick logs for the big range in the 
kitchen. He helped milk the cows, and strained 
the milk; the vegetables were gathered before the 
dew had been dried off by the sun; even the cook, 
who had a great dislike of boys, could not avoid 
praising Reuben for the speed with which his work 
was «lone, and said, “ Ye might as well take a play- 
spell.” Reuben had one thought only in his mind, 
and that was to linger near the cottage, hoping 
to hear again the music that to him was heavenly. 

He walked into the wood that skirted the cottage 
and leaned against a rock ; he had passed some time 
this way, when the “ding,” “dong,” of a cow-bell 
told him that the cows had strayed down on the 
lawn. He hurried down the hill, and started to 
drive them back, when the sound of musie coming 
from the parlor stopped him. Yes! It must be! 
The music was in the parlor. Reuben forced him- 
self to drive the cows into the further lot, and then 
hurried back, fearing that he was too late. But no ; 
clearly, sweetly, the notes of the violin, and some- 
thing else—what was it? Surely yes! the piano! 
Reuben forgot everything else in the world, and, 
before he knew it, was sitting on the floor behind 
the curtain listening and watching. How the blue 
eyes burned! The little girl was holding her violin 
so lovingly under her dimpled chin, while the long 
slim fingers hold the bow touching the strings so 
earessingly and filling the air with music, the 
mother at the piano nodding approvingly. Over 
and over they played a passage; and again and 
again they began a page. Reuben had come from 
behind the curtain, and was standing in the center 
of the room. “ That will do this morning, daugh- 
ter,” said the mother at last, and she turned from 
the piano. “ Why! Reuben !” she said, but he did 
not hear her ; his eyes were fixed on the violin, which 
the little girl was putting in the case. 

“ Please, may I touch it just once ?” he pleaded. 
Jessie turned her big. soft brown eyes upon him, and, 
somewhat startled, handed him the instrument. Reu- 
ben held it lovingly against his shoulder, and, reach- 
ing out, took the bow and drew it across the strings. 
Forgetting everything but the music which he felt 
was hidden in himself and the violin, he drew out 
awkwardly snatches of the music he had just heard. 

“Why, mamma! He plays!” and Jessie laid her 
hand on his shoulder. In a few minutes Jessie and 
her mother knew the story of the old violin, and 
Reuben’s love for its musie. 

A new life began for Reuben that day. Jessie's 
mother saw his employer, and every day for one 
hour Reuben held Jessie’s violin and she gave him 
as fast as she could all the musical knowledge she 
had. When Jessie left the mountains, she left her 
violin, music, and stand with Reuben. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE LAW OF SERVICE.’ 


By LyMAn ABport. 


6 ley subject matter recommended for our lesson 
to-day suggests both a perplexing question and 
an important lesson. I propose to consider them 
separately. 

1. The Lord, it is said, gave unto Israel all the 
land which he sware to give unto their fathers, and 
they possessed it and dwelt therein. And yet they 
took possession of this land by a war of conquest. 
They drove out the aboriginal inhabitants, captured 
their cities, possessed themselves of their territory. 
Can we consider the results of such a predatory war- 
fare as a gift from God to a chosen people? It is 
often said not. Weare told that this phraseology 
simply indicates the barbaric and superstitious way 
in which these early peoples regarded life, and their 
narrow and bigoted conceptions of God. There is, 
however, if we think of it a little more carefully, 
nothing peculiar in the language. One may read 
to-day in many a newspaper and hear from many 
a platform and pulpit the declaration that God has 
given to us this American continent with its unpar- 
alleled wealth and its unparalleled opportunity. 
Yet this continent was taken from the aboriginal 
inhabitants by war, as truly as Palestine from the 
Canaanites. Are we mistaken, then, in saying that 
God has given this land to us and to our children ? 
Are we a nation of robbers and freebooters ? The 
fact that the war was not settled in a generation, 
but has extended over three centuries, does not alter 
the principle. 

The truth is that the law of the survival of the 
fittest is a divine law, and whatever is wrought out 
by the operation of that law is truly wrought out by 
God. It is sometimes hard, sometimes seemingly 
eruel, but it is the way in which all progress climbs 
to its fitting consummation. It applies to national 
as well as to individual life. Every civilized nation 
on the face of the globe has acquired possession of 
its territory by the conquest of some aboriginal and 
inferior race. Palestine was no more the reward of 
predatory warfare to the Israelites than Great 
Britain to the Anglo-Saxons, or the United States 
to the Europeans. A higher and a lower civiliza- 
tion come in conflict, a moral with a vitiated and 
enervated race; the lower civilization or vitiated 
race goes down under the shock of battle; the 
higher civilization, the nobler and better race, takes 
possession. It is true that under Christian influence, 
and in our later and better times, the law of con- 
quest is modified and ameliorated by the law of 
conversion and absorption. But the second princi- 
ple does not prevent, it only modifies, the operation 
of the first. The history of the conquest of Ca- 
naan differs in no whit from many an analogous 
chapter in the history of civilization, and at the 
end of every such conflict there may be written with 
equal truth, “The Lord gave unto Israel all the 
land.” Nor is this any less true because the con- 
querors have often abused the gift, have often been 
selfish and ambitious and covetous in taking it, have 
often, by their passion, their cruelty, or their greed, 
proved themselves unworthy of the trust reposed in 
them. If no barbarism was ever subjugated until a 
perfect humanity was ready to take its place, the 
world would have stayed barbaric, civilization 
would have made no conquests. 

2. The region beyond the Jordan was first occu- 
pied, and was promised to the Reubenites, Gadites, 
and the half-tribe of Manasseh. - It would not have 
been unnatural for them to have settled down in 
their possessions, leaving the rest of Israel to fight 
unaided for the occupancy of the rest of Palestine. 
But they were too loyal to their nation to do this. 


‘Though there were no more prizes to be won for 


them, they shared the dangers and privations of the 
campaign that they might help their brethren, and 
that the victory might belong to all Israel. The 
lesson for our own times is sufficiently patent. It 
lies on the surface of the narrative. It involves 
and is involved in the doctrine of the solidarity of 
the race. 

We all recognize the solidarity of the family. If 
one suffers, all suffer; if one is prosperous, all share 
his prosperity ; the cause of one is the cause of all ; 
the battle of one, the battle of all. Words cannot 
express the commingled contempt and indignation 
which we feel for the brother who feels no call to 
come to the defense of a brother wronged ; a parent 
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who hears no summons to protect his child; or 
children who look with indifference upon the 
struggles of their parents. Such forms of selfish- 
ness are, indeed, unhappily, not uncommon. But 
whenever they are sufficiently gross in form to 
attract attention, they also arouse wrath and indig- 
nation. We are beginning also to recognize the 
solidarity of the nation; to know that what is an 
injury to one section is an injury to all. We are 
beginning to see that the body politic is made up 
of different organs organically connected; that the 
hand cannot say to the foot, We have no need of 
thee ; nor the eye to the ear, We have no need of 
thee. We are beginning to see that the rich suffer 
when suffering falls upon the poor, and the poor 
suffer when bankruptey falls upon the rieh; that 
each man’s battle is every man’s battle; that each 
man’s cause is every man’s cause. We have learned 
in these later days a lesson of nationality, and are 
still learning it. ‘The Indian problem concerns not 
merely the pioneer populations of the West; the 
Chinese problem, not merely the Pacifie coast; the 
negro problem, not merely the Southern States ; the 
problem of Socialism, not merely the residents 
in our great cities. The battle for law, for order, 
for civilization, for education, for manhood, is 
a battle which belongs to us all. Beeause our 
little section is, or is imagined to be, conquered and 
we have rest, affords no reason for abstaining from 
the active campaign in which our fellows are en- 
gaged. If we selfishly stay at home, we speedily 
learn that our anticipations of rest were all illusive. 
The solitarity of labor illustrates another phase of 
the same principle. ‘The only defect is its narrow- 
ness. It is not merely the laboring classes that are 
one; all industry is one. The fault of the principle 
of the Knights of Labor is not that it is too broad, 
but that it is too narrow. Its recognition of the 
principle of solidarity is progress in the right direc- 
tion. An injury to one is an injury to all; the 
battle which falls on one, summons all to a share 
in life’s great conflict with the powers of evil. 
There can be no stay-at-homes. And this principle, 
truly recognized in the family, the nation, indus- 
trial organizations, is equally applicable to the race. 
The yellow fever in the West Indies crosses the 
water and scourges the people of Florida; the chol- 
era bred in the filth of India stalks through Europe 
and America; the poverty of laber in Asia affects 
wages in the United States ; ignorance in Italy cor- 
rupts the ballot in New York. Humanity is one, 
and the battle for Jiberty, intelligence, virtue, hu- 
man progress, fought at this age on other soils, 
is our battle. How to give reinforcement to the 
right may be and is a perplexing question, but to 
stay at home and think we have no battle beeause 
it is not waged on our own soil is the part not only 
of cowardice but of folly. 

There is an application of this principle to the 
work of foreign missions, but we will leave our 
readers to find out that application for themselves. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


LL these years that the children of Israel had 
been fighting and driving out from the prom- 
ised land the peoples whose lives made them ene- 
mies of God, they had been assisted by the men 
of war of the Reubenites, Gadites, and half of the 
tribe of Manasseh, who had chosen the land east of 
the Jurdan as their inheritance. Moses promised 
these tribes that they should have the portion they 
selected if they would help the immigrants going 
out’ to recover and select their portion. These 
tribes agreed to this, that their men of war should 
help fight the battles of the tribes going out west of 
the Jordan; and to-day’s lesson gives the address of 
Joshua to these returning tribes. For years these 
men had been separated from their families. No 
doubt many times they had been homesick and 
anxious, and perhaps tempted to desert. I like to 
think of them as drawn up before God’s chosen 
leader, Joshua, who, with strong, majestic presence, 
stands before them saying these parting words. Do 
you not think that when he spoke to them, praising 
them for their obedience, that they felt repaid for 
all the deprivation of the years since they left their 
homes—to have the knowledge that they had ful- 
filled every duty, that they had kept the charge of 
the commandment of the Lord God ¢ 
_ * This duty as soldiers you have fulfilled,” says 
Joshua; “ but now there is a duty you owe to your- 
selves and each other.” And what he said to them 
is for us. 
Heed the commandment of the law. 


To love the Lord, your God. 


What is it’ 
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love your father, your mother, your teachers, your 
friends. What does this love make you wish to do? 
Why, to serve them, to obey them, to be the kind 
of men and women they want you to be. Now, 
when we love God, that is just what we want to do 
for him: we want to serve him. How? By doing 
all the work for him we can to make his world a 
brighter, better place. Now, don’t you think that 
is more than you can do. Why, did you ever think 
that if you make your own heart a braver, truer, 
purer heart for His sake every day, there is that 
much less evil in the world? If you are not afraid 
to speak in His name, or, as a soldier would say, 
“to wear your colors;” if you wateh every word 
and look, that you may never give a false impres- 
sion either of yourself or another; if every thought 
is pure, if every book read is pure—there is a true 
soldier fighting every day—yes, every hour—the 
battles of the Lord. These men did not take all 
the cities at once. They took them one by one; 
and at last the whole country belonged to the chil- 
dren who have obeyed the commands of God. 

“ Cleave unto him.” 

When we are walking through a country that we 
do not know, we need a guide, or directions as to 
the way. We escape danger and difficulty as we 
follow the guide, or the directions we have received, 
as closely as possible. When we are walking over 
muddy, rough walks, walks full of pitfalls and 
dangerous places, how closely we cling to the one 
who is walking with us! we cleave to them. Joshua, 
then, means, “ You are going into a new country, 
amid dangers of which you know nothing,” but not 
alone. You have a Leader ; cleave to him, by obey- 
ing the directions he has left for you to follow, by 
heeding the law of which you know, asking him 
for guidance. Do we not need to cleave to God 
in this way / 

Serve Him with all your heart and soul. 

Could any man do evil who with all his heart 
and soul served God? ‘The evil comes through 
forgetting or neglecting. 

Joshua raises his hands and blesses these faithful 
men, and sends them back to their homes with 
hearts rejoicing in work accomplished in God’s 
service. 

You will not have to put on a suit of armor and 
carry a sword and spear, and fight men, to do God's 
work. Your work for him is tobe done ina differ- 
ent way. A good man said, “I expect to pass 
through this world but once; if, therefore, there be 
any kindness I can show, or any good thing I can 
do to any fellow-being, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer or neglect, for | shall not pass this way 
again.” ‘The boy or girl who takes this as a motto, 
and lives up to it, is a soldier fighting for his 
brethren. 


THE COMING OF CHRIST. - 
_ By rue Rev. Cuartes JAmMes Woop.) 


**And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, when the 
kingdom of God should come, he answered them and said, 
The kingdom of God cometh not with observation : neither 
shall they say, Lo here ! or, lo there! for, behold, the kingdom 
of God is within a And he said unto the disciples, The 
days will come, when ye shall desire to see one of the days of 
the Son of man, and ye shall not see it. And they shall say 
to you, See here; or, see there: gonot afterthem, nor follow 
them. For as the lightning, that lghteneth out of the one 
part under heaven, shineth unto the other part under heaven ; 
so shall also the Son of man be in his day.’’—St. Luke xvii., 
20-25. 

HERE can be no questions more foolish, no 
folly more idle and utterly empty, than arise 
from geographical and chronological notions about 
the coming of Christ. Of course, if we are some 
where and some when, and the Lord appears, space 
and time, locality and date, will be conditions under 
which we perceive his advent ; but the matter of time 
and place is of the smallest consequence, an alto- 
gether childish thing, a survival of the fetish period 
of religious ideas. The real question is the appear- 
ing, the rapovoia or becoming present. 

The ancient Christians turned toward the east 
when in worship they repeated the Creed and the 
Glorias. ‘They built their churches with the chan- 
cel tothe east. ‘The altar was built at the east end 
of the choir. ‘The minister was instructed to face 
the east for the most part while he stood minister- 
ing or performing the liturgy at the holy table. The 
dead were laid with feet to the east to face the ris- 
ing sun. All this because the belief was firm that 
the Lord would come in the clouds of the east— 
the geographical east, I mean—and all were deter- 
mined to face his coming. ‘This was before men 
knew that the earth was a globe, and that what is 
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ceremony of baptism to turn the neophyte facing 
northward while he renounced the devil and all his 
works, for the principal alleged reason found in the 
figurative and poetic language of Isaiah : 

“ Tlow art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning ! how art thou cut down to the ground, 
which didst weaken the nations! For thou bast said in 
thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of God : I will sit also upon the 
mount of the congregation, in the sides of the north: I 
will ascend above the heights of the clouds ; I will be 
like the most High.” 


Thus far Arctie voyagers have failed to discern in 
the vicinity of the North Pole vestiges of the throne 
of the arch-fiend of evil. 

Now, from what morning mists of far antiquity 
these customs came down, we need not stay to in- 
quire. It makes no difference if they arose in the 
early stone age or the polished stone age. Again, 
they may nowadays be edifying and impressive in 
the ritual and ceremonies of religion, or they may 
appear trifling: tastes vary. At all events, these 
rites have to-day lost all literal significance, and 
have become oceult symbols, a thought difficult at 
times of rational explanation. Though there is 
reason more than enough to beget in us the suspicion 
that the primitive Christians were far more zealous 
and godly than we, still, because they never doubted 
that the earth was a flat dise, we are not bound by 
the Vincentian canon to agree with them and to 
conduct ourselves in religious ceremonies as though 
it were flat, while upon other occasions we act and 
talk as if it were a globe. 

The only consistent position of such archwologi- 
eal religion is that of the Rev. Mr. Jasper, who 
affirms that the sun does move around the earth, 
for the Bible says so. 

Undoubtedly Christ will appear in the east, does 
appear in the east, has appeared in the east, and 
the glory of the Light of the world has streamed 
through “the soul’s east window of divine sur- 
prise ;”” but it is not the point of the compass that is 
meant, for one shall not proclaim, * Lo here! and, 
lo there!” for the kingdom of God comes not inte 
the world of things seen. We are enjoined to set 
our faces neither to the east nor to the west, in 
tense expectancy, since the dominion of the All 
Holy One, for which we supplicate, saying, “ Thy 
kingdom come,” is within, regnant over souls with 
forces vital and ethical, not affecting the optic 
nerve. 

What possible landscapes the imagination—what 
crags and eahons, what ocean-lapped continents, the 
fancy may eall up to the internal vision, concern us 
not. The inner world of the soul has its own 
geography and chronology, eyes of its most real of 
all histories, but no tick of balance-wheel or beat of 
pendulum measures the duration of the soul's exist- 
ence. Over the verge of the eastern horizon of this 
soul-world it may be there creeps a tender, mystie 
shimmer, thrilling its shadowy firmament with the 
awe of a Coming One, august in his sanctity; then 
strong, energizing rays of moral consciousness, then 
a blood-red flash of contrition and horror at sin, 
will fire up the heavens, and then, in the midst, with 
an aureole of rosy flames of love mingled with gold 
of pity, and about him the glitter and flash of 
countless fanning wings of angels, stands the Christ, 
the Man-God, and from his wounds dart down 
upon the world five fierce flames of fire. But the 
poignant flames from the five sacred wounds melt 
not the granite and limestone of our hills, nor de- 
stroy the organie germs of the wood-mold under 
the forest trees, but rather they fall upon our 
earthly human nature, the rocks of self-will and the 
mold of sensual desire. Nor is the vision inverted 
upon the retina of the eye, and the sensation thereof 
conveyed along the nerve to the optic thalamus, but 
is rather seen by the soul as a segment of its own 
existence. 

This, I say, may come to pass in “the soul’s 
sphere of infinite images,” and when it does come to 
pass it has become absolutely the most real and in- 
dubitable of experiences, the most potent fact and 
everlastingly energizing factor of a human life. 

Thus thinking, I can understand how, in his 
spirit, Emanuel Swedenborg visited heaven and 
hell. He says: “ Whenever I conversed with the 
angels mouth to mouth, I have been present with 


them in their houses, which are exactly like those 


of earth, but more beautiful. They contain cham- 
bers, parlors, bedrooms in great numbers, courts 
also, and around them gardens, shrubberies. and 
fields.” I believe in the same way that Dante 
Alighieri did see clearly, with spirit eyes, the vision 
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regard his 
descent through the nine circles of hell till he came 
to the center of the earth, the point of indiffer- 
ence where Lucifer, the great traitor, lay, in the 
midst of the most frigid ice and bitter frosts— 
this, I hold, was an experience, though subjective, 
interior, and spiritual. And if in that mysterious 
land Dante cast any shadow, it was because he 
could not ever, for a moment, lose sense of selfhood. 
Self it is that casts a shadow in the regions and 
lands of the soul within. 

Equally real was his toilsome climb up the 
nadir mountain of purgatory; also his pilgrimage 
through the nine hollow heavenly spheres, kept 
in concentric revolution by the nine choirs of the 
celestial hierarchy, till he at length beheld the 
Somma luce, that Supreme Light, “the Love which 
moves the sun and other stars.”” The Divine Com- 
edy is the parable of any life, the spiritual biogra- 
phy of humanity. No experiences can be more cer- 
tain or indisputable, and to every soul it is given to 
“see one of the days of the Sonof man.” The soul’s 
landscape may, indeed, have far more real import 
to our lives than the peak of the Bald Eagle mount- 
ain yonder, or “the wide prospect and the Asian 
fen” which Mr. Arnold pedantically poetizes about. 

When one asked William Blake if he saw the 
fiery orb of the rising sun, he said, * Oh, no, no! I 
see an innumerable company of the heavenly host 
erying, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty. 
I question not my corporeal eye any more than I 
would question concerning a sight. I look through 
it, not with it.” 

But I am liable to have you mistake me. Let 
me assure you that I am not concerned to assert 
the truth or falsity of the visions of Swedenborg. 
Dante, or Blake as regards us, but for themselves 
alone. For the seers themselves they were true. 
The point which their experience illustrates is the 
true sense in which the Oriental advent of Jesus 
Christ is to be understood, and that is in the sub- 
jective or spiritual sense; it is within you. The 
appearance of the Lord of glory will not be observed 
reflected upon a horizon hung with vapors from the 
great sea, or miasm exhaled from our swamps, but 
in the clouds of the spirits’ firmament, cloven by 
the electric flash of personal conviction of sin and 
degradation. This, brother men, heralds to your 
souls, in this world or another, the coming of the 
Christ, the perfect Man, into your character as a 
man, that you also may become a son of God. 

You all know of the preaching of the Millerites 
or Second Adventists, and of Dr. Cumming, how 
they announced that the Lord was to appear upon 
such a date, say 1849. We know likewise about 
the Irvingites (to call them by a short and common 
name), how they were possessed with the notion 
that Christ would make his Advent before the death 
of Edward Irving. How easy to imitate Christ in 
outward acts, how hard in inward disposition! 
Montanus made out himself to be the Incarnate God, 
and called his wife the Holy Spirit. John of Oliva 
preached St. Francis of Assisi crucified for men, 
and appointed twelve apostles, proclaiming the end 
of the world. The Bohemian nun, the Princess 
Wilhelmina, also in the thirteenth century, chose and 
sent forth her twelve female apostles and appointed 
a pope or papess to succeed her and reign till doom 
should split and eternity flood in to drown the world. 
In no age have there been lacking men to ask, 
“Where is the promise of his coming’ For since 
the fathers.fell asleep all things continue as they 
were from the beginning,” and an equal host offer 
themselves confidently to give answer. John Miller 
is dead, and the Millerites have ceased to interpret 
the number 666 of Pius the Ninth, or the little horn 
as the Democratic party of the United-States, or 
else Louis Napoleon. Edward Irving also is dead, 
and the appearance of the Lord for judgment has 
been postponed on their programme to somewhere 
within the lifetime of Irving’s apostles. They all 
are dead but one, and he is aged and infirm—per- 
haps dead now. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century, after the 
horrors of the Black Death, which, with frightful 
agonies and awful signs of living putrefaction, de- 
stroyed 25,000,000—one-fourth of the population of 
Europe—arose the flagellants, going in processions 
from city to city, bearing banners and censers and 
lurid torches, singing moaning dirges and litanies, 
each man stripped to the waist, showing bodies 
emaciated through fasting and marred by penance. 
In every city and village they halted, and there, 
producing cruel scourges, lashed themselves till the 
blood flowed all about. Nothing was heard but 
groans mingled with doleful chants and cries of the 
near coming of the Lord. “He is at hand! Lo, 


the eastern sky already glows with his nearness! 
Repent! Prepare!” The flagellants only could 
atone for the sins of the world. And this sinister 
fanaticism possessed the minds of the people till 
they became crazed. Yet in vain were the eastern 
skies scanned. Through the yellow, stinking fog 
that lay along the land came no vision of consola- 
tion or of glory. 

Thus, in all ages, in vain have they eried, “ Lo 
here, and lo there!” The Christ, the Son of the 
Eternal God, cometh not without, but within. Yes, 
within has the Christ made indeed his second ad- 
vent. He has come, and is coming, day by day, 
into the world of souls. Why, then, with Phari- 
sees, demand “when the kingdom of God shall 
come”! It comes, but who can bear the day of his 
coming?’ The furnace of his presence is heated to 
a perfervid fierceness. He now and all days sits as 
a refiner of silver, the silver of personal character. 

To me, to you, when we have made the decision 
of our lives, when we have made any moral judg- 
ment, the court of God is set, and the books are 
open. Weneed not wait for futurity, when Gabriel 
as crier shall open the great Assize of Doom, for a 
decision of the Supreme Judge of the universe. 
The Last Judgment is eternal, even everlastingly 
now. 

Do we ask to see the image, the face and figure, 
of this Lord who has come’ Then be convinced 
of this condition before all: you shall not see the 
Son of man, “the highest, holiest, manhood,” if 
your eyes are blinded by selfishness and self-will, if 
your manhood is unholy. In the flesh he walked, 
in and out among men, nineteen hundred years ago, 
-yet in those days the men about him saw him not. 
Had they been physically blind they would have 
been blameless, but because they said, “ We see,” 
their sin remained with them, and with us it re- 
maineth unto this day of self-seeking and _ self- 
pleasing, when we lose life solely because we are 
avid for it. It is only the pure in heart who see 
God, it is only to that man whose soul’s eyes are 
opened as Aladdin’s were by the magic ointment, 
that the Christ is indeed come, that, in fact, he is 
here, has always been here, and shall be, “shall be 
even unto the end of the world.” But mark, his 
ng (zapovoia) is not his presence diffused about 
ie presence of the Omnipresent God. 
at}which was made” (says the Gospel’s 
ancient-reading) “ was life, is Him.” All about us is 
the thrill and throb of the life of God. But this is 
not the coming of the Son of God here nor there. 
Rather, it is his advent into the soul-world. When 
the “ Supreme Light” of the uttermost, innermost 
sphere of the real presence of the Eternal shines 
through the clouds of sense and self low-lying on 
the soul’s plains and valleys, then it is that the 
day of the Son of God breaks on the spiritual east ; 
then the Christ comes, then the kingdom of God 
comes, and it is within you. 

Then parallels of latitude, and great circles of 
meridian; then east, west, north, south; then the 
precession of the equinoxes and conjunctions of 
the planets; then calendars Gregorian, Julian, or 
Comtist—then, in a word, none of the devices for 
fixing times and places will have any significance 
or importance touching the coming of the Anointed 
One. The clouds of heaven, the angels, the trum- 
pets, they in the spirit are of spiritual significance, 
yet at the same time they are of all things the most 
real, because they belong to the eternal verities. 
Whether before death, or at death, or after death, 
the advent of the Lord Jesus is ever to the world 
of souls rather than to that of flesh. The heart, 
says Ecclesiastes, is the gate to heaven. It is to 
the human heart that the angels melodiously cry, 
* Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, 
ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall 
come in!” Somewhat thus I understand the im- 
port to us of the Second Advent. Within is the 
kingdom whither the Son of man is due as Monarch 
—a land of dimness and vexation while selfish and 
self-indulgent, but full of light and singing when 
upon its skies flames the sign of the Son of man, 
coming with power and great glory, and all his 
holy angels with him. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF TRUTH. 
By Epwarp JuUDSON. 
AFFLICTION. 


KNOW a young Englishman and his wife who 
were once both of them active Christians and 
consistent church members. ‘Their little daughter, 
three years old, died, and this heart-breaking grief 
had exactly an opposite effect upon the natures of 


the two parents. The father was made worse ; he 
abandoned his faith and became an ardent follower 
of the infidel Bradlaugh. The mother’s heart was 
softened by the affliction which had visited the 
household, and developed a most beautiful Christian 
character. One can see in this case the clear work- 
ing of a principle illustrated by Henry Drummond. 
When a plant is alive, it finds both the sun and the 
rain beneficial, and they both co-operate in making 
it grow; but if it is dead, the very sun and rain 
which before nourished it now rot it. If the love 
of God is in a soul, whatever comes, be it the sun- 
shine of prosperity or the rain of calamity (for, as 
Longfellow says, “ Into every life some rain must 
fall ’’), all things work together for good ; but if the 
soul is dead, the dealings of God with it seem only 
harmful. Blessing bestowed awakens no gratitude, 
and affliction only hardens and embitters. 


THE SCRUB-OAK. 


It is a peculiarity of the-scrub-oak that its tough, 
leathery leaves do not fall off in the autumn, but 
may be seen withered, curled up, and clinging to 
the boughs all through the winter, and they cannot 
be torn away even by the boisterous winds of 
March. But the time comes when they must loosen 
their hold. When the sap begins to flow in the 
spring, the new leaf-bud emerges from its hiding- 
place, and pushes off the old leaf. It is so with our 
old sinful habits. We do not succeed in tearing 
them off from us by strong resolutions. It is only 
when there is a new life within, when we enter into 
the consciousness that God is love and that he is our 
Father, when we begin out of sheer gratitude to 
serve Him—it is then that, by virtue of the activ- 
ities of the Christian life, we slough off the old 
evil habits, finding that we have no more use for 
them than a snake has for last year’s skin. 


BLESSED IS HE THAT CONSIDERETH THE POOR. 


Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, writes in one of his letters : 
“The most certain softeners of a man’s moral skin 
and sweeteners of his blood are, I am sure, domes- 
tic intefeourse in a happy marriage, and intercourse 
with the poor.” 

AGE. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes describes old age in the 
following exquisite lines : 
“ Youth longs and manhood strives, but age remem- 
bers— 
Sits by the raked-up ashes of the past ; 
Spreads its thin hands above the whitening embers 
That warm its creeping life-blood till the last.” 


ASPIRATION. 


George Eliot places on the lips of one of her 
characters the following noble sentence: “ By de- 
siring what is perfectly good, even when we do not 
quite know what it is, and cannot do what we would, 
we are part of the divine power against evil, widen- 
ing the skirts of light and making the struggle with 
darkness narrower.” 


CONFESSING CHRIST. 


There is a kind of fish which resembles sea-grass. 
it hides itself in the midst of marine vegetation. 
Below is the head, looking like the bulb of the plant, 
and above is the body and the tail, looking like the 
blade of sea-grass. The ocean currents sway the 
fish and the grass alike, and so the little fish escapes 
being devoured’ by its enemies. They swim along, 
and one can hardly perceive where fish leaves off 
and grass begins, so perfect is the disguise. Now, 
there are a great many Christians whose lives “are 
so blended with the world that they cannot easily 
be distinguished. They are swayed by worldly 
maxims and habits; they share with the world in 
its sinful pleasures. The difference between such 
Christians and worldlings is not apparent. If this 
is the kind of Christian life you are living, you need 
not be afraid of persecution; the world will not 
think it worth while to molest such a Christian as 
that. You will not know what it is to drink of the 
cup that Christ drank of, and to be baptized with the 
baptism that he was baptized with. But let a man 
come out into the open; let him confess Christ as 
his Master; let him engage in some aggressive 


Christian work, and he will meet the same opposi- » 


tion which was experienced by the One who said, 
“T came not to send peace, but a sword.” 


It is the whom, not the what, I know, by a 
faith that amounts to knowledge, yea, is more than 
knowledge. ‘ Whom not having seen we love, yea, 
though now we see Him not, yet believing, we 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 


— 
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RELIcious News. 


THE INTER-SEMINARY MISSIONARY 
ALLIANCE. 


Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance held 
its ninth annual convention at the Park Street 
Church, Boston, under the auspices of the Boston 
University School of Theology, from Thursday, 
October 25, to Sunday, October 28. Thirty-five 
seminaries were represented, and the number of 
delegates was more}than four hundred. There were 
twenty from Chicago and vicinity, twenty from the 
Presbyterian seminaries at Allegheny, Princeton 
alone sent forty tive, while the seminaries near Bos- 
ton suspended their exercises that all their students 
might attend. ‘Two institutions have joined the 
Alliance since last year—the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Seminary at Allegheny, and the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge. 

Thursday evening was given to an address by 
the Rev. J. T. McCrary, of Pittsburg, and Friday 
evening to one by Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago. 
The event of Saturday evening was the speech of 
Dr. Phillips Brooks, in which he rejoiced at the 
combination of the spirit of the student with the 
spirit of the missionary. He held that any thought 
that can make man devoted to Christ can make 
men missionaries. On Sunday evening bands of 
delegates held meetings in different parts of the 
city. At the main meeting Mr. Joseph Cook spoke 
in his comprehensive fashion on the political bear- 
ings of the question assigned to him as to “the in- 
spiration to be gained from the possibility of great 
Christian empires in the East,” and in addition took 
oceasion to affirm the necessity of holding a certain 
view on a minor point in theology. There were 
numerous addresses by returned missionaries. Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin was listened to with interest as he 
told of the influence of Robert College in Bulgaria. 
China was spoken for, the situation in Japan elab- 
orately reviewed, and India was most touchingly 
represented in the songs of a native preacherand his 
little son. The Rev. W. G. Puddefoot said some 
good words, in his taking way, for home missions. 

But really the distinctive features of the Conven- 
tion were in the parts taken by the students them- 
selves. Among the subjects on which papers were 
read and discussions had were: ** Commerce and 
Missions,” * Evangelization of the Foreign Popula- 
tion in Western Cities,” “The Crisis in Japan,” 
“The Sending out of Missionaries by Seminaries 
and Colleges.” Every paper showed a great deal 
of care and deep interest in the subject. On nearly 
every point a practical, sensible attitude was taken. 
Earnestness was everywhere, but there was as little 
as possible of anything of the appearance of sham ; 
indeed, one delegate had the candor to say that he 
was willing to go when God would call him, but that 
he hoped God would call ‘iim to stay at home. 

The object of the Alliance has been to increase 
among theological students, both as prospective 
pastors and prospective missionaries, intelligence 
and zeal in the cause of home and foreign missions. 
There is no question that it has exerted a strong 
indirect influence in this direction. But now, for 
foreign missions at least, the Alliance stands for a 
visible movement which seems sure to accomplish 
great results. It was voted to organize, by means 
of working officers and an advisory committee, the 
work of enlisting volunteers and of providing, as far 
as possible, for their support in the foreign field. 
It seems a new idea that the home clergy should 
band together for the support of missionaries abroad, 
but this is already a fact, as several of the semi- 
naries reported that they each support one of their 
recent graduates abroad, and others hope soon to be 
able to do the same. Of course the new mission- 
aries are to be under the charge of the missionary 
boards, and the plan has received the indorsement 
of them all, except the American Board, and of a 
large number of prominent ministers. One bright 
student suggested that it would not be long till the 
ministers themselves would be entering heartily into 
the financial support of foreign missions. The 
action of the Alliance, which includes colleges as well 
as seminaries in its scope, seems to be the beginning 
of a concerted young men’s missionary movement. 


Meanwhile home missions were not neglected. | 


It was noticeable how interested the delegates from 
the Western seminaries were in the great possibili 
ties of Christian work in the newer States. A 


number of German seminaries were represented, 
and their delegates spoke with entliusiasm of the 
work for which they are so especially fitted, that of 


UNION. 


ts. 

One of the best results of such a meeting comes 
almost unthought of. When young men of every 
denomination, whose feelings have not yet hardened 
into denominational lines, come together into a 
spirited interest in the great forces of Christianity, 
Christian unity, in its best form, finds already an 
outward realization. Rosert A. Woops. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 


THE THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 
RESIDENT CLEVELAND has issued the fol- 


lowing proclamation : 


“ Constant thanksgiving and gratitude are due from 
the American people to Almighty God for his goodness 
and merey which have followed them since the day he 
made them a nation and vouchsafed to them a free 
Government. With loving kindness he has constantly 
led us in the way of prosperity and greatness. He has 
not visited with swift punishment our shortcomings, but 
with gracious care he has warned us of our dependence 
upon his forbearance, and has taught us that obedience 
to his holy law is the price of a continuance of his 
precious gifts. 

“In acknowledgment of all that God has done for us 
as a nation, and to the end that on an appointed day 
the united prayer and praise of a grateful country may 
reach the Throne of Grace, I, Grover Cleveland, Presi- 
dent of the United States, do hereby designate and set 
apart Thursday, the 29th day of November instant, as 
a day of thanksgiving and prayer, to be kept and 
observed throughout the land. 

“On that day let all our people suspend their ordi- 
nary work and occupations, and in their aceustomed 
places of worship, with prayer and songs of praise, 
render thanks to God for all his mercies, for the abun- 
dant harvests which have rewarded the toil of the 
husbandman during the year that has passed, and for 
the rich rewards that have followed the labors of our 
people in their shops and their marts of trade and 
traffic. Let us give thanks for peace and for social 
order and contentment within our borders, and for our 
advancement in all that adds to national greatness. 

“And, mindful of the afflictive dispensation with 
which a portion of our land has been visited, let us, 
while we humble ourselves before the power of God, 
acknowledge his mercy in setting bounds to the deadly 
march of pestilence, and let our hearts be chastened by 
sympathy with our fellow-countrymen who have 
suffered and who mourn. 

« And as we return thanks for all the blessings which 
we have received from the hands of our heavenly 
Father, let us not forget that he has enjoined upon us 
charity, and on this day of thanksgiving let us gener- 
ously remember the poor and needy, so that our tribute 
of praise and gratitude may be acceptable in the sight 
of the Lord. (;ROVER GLEVELAND.” 


“GOING INTO THE FIELDS.” 

A practical application of the plan suggested in The 
Christian Union not many months ago has been made 
in the Presbyterian churches of Sandy Hill and Fort 
Edward, N. Y. The pian proposed was that the able 
and efficient —, of our large city churches should 
be permitted by their sessions and official bodies at 
times to go out to the surrounding fields and engage in 
evangelistic services, thereby extending widely their 
own influence and the influence of the churches of which 
they are the popular and successful pastors. In aecord- 
ance with this plan, the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, pastor 
of the most suecessful working church of Albany, was 
permitted to spend one week of evangelistic labors in 
the churches of Sandy Hill and Fort Edward. From 
the day of his coming among them, the hearts of the 
people w®re opened toward him, and his gentle, persua- 
sive method of presenting the truth won all hearts. A 
new life was infused into the churches. The entire vil- 
lage of Sandy Hill was awakened to new activity, and 
the other churches felt the impress of his work. Some 
fifty persons have manifested their purpose to lead a 
new life, among them some of the most influential men 
of the community. Is not the plan thus proposed 
proven feasible ? May not the influence and effective- 
ness of both churches and pastors be thus widely 
extended and incaleulably increased ? One week’s ab- 
sence of Mr. Chapman from his home field meant, so 
far as results are visible, fifty souls for Christ. Could 
the First Church, Albany, do more for the Master in 
the same length of time in any other way ? While the 
interests of the church at home are to be zealously 
guarded, in harmony with these also a large city 
church and an eloquent and able city pastor may at 
times “water others,” and so themselves be more 
abundantly “ watered.” C. AE. 


Thirteen hundred delegates attended the fourth 
annual conference of the State Union of Y. P. S.C. E. 
of Connecticut, in Dr. Anderson’s church, Waterbury, 
October 24 and 25. The spacious edifice was inade- 
quate on the last evening, even with the aisles packed 
solid, for the vast attendance. The Secretary reported 
17,000 members in the State, an increase of 6,000 the 
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past year. There are 234 societies, most of them 
grouped in the twenty local unions. Eleven thousand 
church members are in the Endeavor ranks in Con- 
necticut. Over 700 joined the church from the Society 
the past year. j 

The Rev. F. E. Clark, the Rev. J. Anderson, D.D., 
the Rev. G. E. Reed, D.D., New Haven, the Rey. John 
Humpstone, D.D., Brooklyn, the Rev. W. B. Wright, 
D.D., New Britain, the Rev. P. A. Nordell, D.D., and 
the Rev. S. L. Blake, D.D., New London, the Rev. 
G. H. MeGrew, Meriden, and Miss Grace E. Gilbert, 
Boston, were among the speakers. 

Resolutions were passed urging the members of the 
societies “ not to take the same part at two consecutive 
meetings ;” to be prompt in attendance, and participate 
in the regular prayer-meeting, and to “ graduate ” into 
the church prayer-meeting if two meetings a week 
could not be attended. Following the Rev. W. F. Black- 
man’s address on “Church Architecture in Relation to 
Christian Endeavor,” a resolution was adopted express- 
ing the hope that parish houses might be built more 
adequate for the evangelistic and educational work of 
the societies. The Rev. H. W. Kinney, of Winsted, 
was re-elected President ; the Rev. P. A. Nordell, D.D., 
New London, Vice-President ; the Rev. A. H. Hall, 
Meriden, the Rev. C. H. Brick, Stamford, G. H. 
Houghton, Jr., Directors for two years ; David Cal- 
houn, Hartford, Secretary and Treasurer. ° 


DEATH OF DR. VAN METER. 


The Rev. Dr. William C. Van Meter, age sixty-eight, 
the well-known evangelist and missionary, died on 
October 31 at Rome, Italy. Dr. Van Meter was one of 
the organizers of the work of the Howard Mission, 
about forty years ago, in New York. It was established 
for the purpose of caring for poor city children and 
procuring them homes in the country. ‘This project 
met with a great many obstructions at first, but the 
Doctor’s untiring energy as its superintendent directed 
it successfully for twenty-five years. Ile then went te 
Italy, and started in Rome a mission school for children, 
which he condueted under great difticulties until Vietor 
Emanuel’s entry into Rome. Having then secured the 
protection of the Government, he was no longer molest- 
ed. He seeured for his headquarters an old building 
once used by the Inquisition for torturing Christians, 
and there he set up a printing-press, and printed the 
first copies of the New Testament in Italian. Of recent 
years he has been doing evangelistic work, and has been 
largely engaged in the distribution of Bibles through 
Italy and Europe. His affiliations in New York were 
largely with the Baptist Church, but he was equally 
well known and respected in other denominations. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The Presbyterian College at Beirut is reported to 
have found unusual favor among the Mohammedan 
authorities. A large number of sheiks and other offi- 
cials attended the recent commencement, and expressed 
themselves as highly pleased with the exercises. More- 
over, in the first six months of 1888, 15,000 copies of 
the Seriptures in Arabie were issued, with the stamp, 
“By permission of the Board of Public Instruetion of 
he Ottoman Empire.” 


The Congregationalists in Australia have 82 Sunday- 
schools, with an average attendance of 7,400. The 
Wesleyan Methodists are in predominance ; their 
schools number 545, with an average attendance of 
30,264. The Chureh of England comes next with 430 
schools ; and then in order follow the Presbyterians 
with 392, the Roman Catholies with 312, ete. In all 
there are 2,157 Sunday-schools, with a total average 
attendance of 143,766. 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, have secured the services of the Attorney-General 
in the reredos ease. The new structure, as is well 
known, has given great offense to many of the parish- 
ioners, and, as the Bishop of London has refused to in- 
terfere, an appeal has been made to the courts. The 
Attorney-General is understood to agree with the 
Bishop and to be in favor of the reredos as it stands. 
The objection is that “it savors of Popery.” 


The cireulation of the Milan newspaper “ Il Secolo,” 
which is issuing each day a portion of a new translation 
of the Bible, has already reached 50,000. This strange 
and yet, Christian bit of journalistic enterprise has been 
so remarkably suecessful that Ramon Molina, of Barce- 
lona, has arranged for an edition in Spanish to be pub- 
lished in a similar manner. The Protestant mission- 
aries in Italy and Spain may well congratulate them- 
selves upon finding such unexpected allies. 


About 1774 the Rev. William Hetherington left 
money enough to pay fifty blind persons annual pensions 
of £10. That, gave rise to other bequests from which 
the governors of Christ’s Hospital now pay seven hun- 
dred pensions. An applicant must be at least sixty-one 
years of age, a native and resident of England ; he 
inust have been totally blind for three years, and have 
an annuity of less than £20. According tothe terms of 
this will, the pensions were limited to persons who had 
been in “ better circumstanees in life.” Hence no la- 
borer or journeyman or domestic servants are eligible. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Western New York Diocesan Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church was held in Geneva 
last week, All Saints’ Day, November 1, being the 
fiftieth anniversary of the formation of the diocese. It 
was the first formed from the New York Diocese. Since 
then the State has been divided into five dioceses, as 
follows: New York, Long Island, Albany, Central New 
York, and Western New York. The latter is the old- 
est, and embraces some of the wealthiest churches in 
the State. The Western New York Diocese has had 
but two bishops in its fifty years of life. One was the 
renowned William Heathcote Delancy, and the other is 
the equally noted Bishop Coxe. ‘The exercises in- 
cluded a business meeting, historical and memorial 
sermons by prominent cdivines, and an address by 
Bishop Coxe 

—The International Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association have issued a circular in regard 
to the observance of the Day and Week of Prayer for 
Young Men—November 11-17—in which they say: 
“ Not only will the Association in this land be engaged 
this week in prayer and effort for the salvation of 
young men, but hundreds of Associations in foreign 
lands will be likewise enlisted. ‘The world-wide ob- 
servance will prove an incentive to Associations and 
Christian workers in America to join in making this 
season a powerful means of promoting the eternal good 
of thousands of young men.” 

—The New Jersey State Convention of Baptist 
churches and the State educational societies held their 
annual sessions with the mother church, at Middle- 
town, Monmouth County, on the occasion of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the church 
last week. A statue of the Rev. Abel Morgan, for half 
a century pastor of the Middletown church, was un- 
veiled. The Rev. H. C. Applegarth, Jr., preached the 
annual conventional sermon, and the Rev. George E. 
Horr that before the educational society. 

—The Brooklyn Evangelical Alliance held its first 
annual meeting on Monday evening of last week. 
President L. T. Chamberlain’s report told of the for- 
mation of fifteen branch alliances. Delegates were 
chosen tolattend the State meeting of the Alliance 
at Syracuse on November 22. The principal address 
was from the Rev. James M. King, D.D., of New 
York. 

—The Memorial Chapel of the Good Shepherd, con- 
nected with the General Theological Seminary of the 
Episcopal Church in this city, was consecrated on 
Wednesday of last week by Bishop Williams, of Con- 
necticut, assisted by Bishops Potter, of New York ; 
Seymour, of Springfield, Ill, formerly Dean of the 
Seminary ; Searborough, of New Jersey ; Whitehead, 
of Pittsburg; Walker, of North Dakota ; Brewer, of 
Montana ; Perry, of Lowa; and Coleman, of Dela- 
ware. ‘There were 156 clergymen present besides the 
students. 

—In an address on missionary work among the 
Hebrews, delivered in this city lately by the Rey. Dr. 
James Morrill, of the Philadelphia Bible Society, he 
said : “ Every effort should be made by the Christian 
Church to bring these worthy people into its fold. In 
spite of the public press, which insists that the mission 
work in thés direction is yielding naught, yet in one 
year we made 50,000 converts, and 3,000 of them 
became Christian ministers.” 

—At the meeting of the New York Reformed Pres- 
byterians, held in Newburg last week, a change of the 
terms of communion and membership was advocated. 
Among the most outspoken was the Rey. J. C. K. Mil- 
ligan, of New York, who said that the Church had 
drifted away from the Scriptural terms of communion 
and into an exclusive and unbrotherly attitude toward 
fellow-Christians. One of the terms of communion of 
the Church has been that a member shall not vote or 
take part in political contests—a distinctive principle 
not entertained by any other denomination. 

—The Manhattan Association of Congregational Min- 
isters met at Flushing, L. L., on October 31. At the 
morning session the Rey. A. J. Lyman was elected 
Moderator for the ensuing year, and the Rev. H. H. 
McFarland, of New York, Seeretary and Treasurer. 
The afternoon session was devoted to listening to a 
review of the book “Robert Elsmere,” by the Rey. Dr. 
Behrends, of Brooklyn. The next meeting will be held 
in the South Congregational Church; Brooklyn, on the 
last Wednesday in Januaxy. 

—The Commiteee on Legislative Action of the 
United States Evangelical Alliance have published as 
a circular letter “ A respectful request to candidates 
for legislative and executive positions in the State of 
New York for their opinions on the maintenance of 
Religious Freedom as guaranteed by the Constitution ; 
on the right of the infant wards of the State to an 
American education ; on the exclusion from the public 
schools of sectarian teaching ; and upon the inviola- 
bility of the School Fund.” 

—A conference of missionaries working among the 
French under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was held in this city last week. Of the work in 
the United States, it was said that there were between 
1,500,000 and 2,000,000 French-speaking people in this 
country. Of these, some 200,000 were in Louisiana, 
between 200,000 and 300,000 in New England, about 
100,000 in Chicago, between 40,000 and 50,000 in New 
York City, and large numbers scattered throughout 
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Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, and other States. The 
Canadians preponderated in New England, and their 
numbers were constantly increasing. Of the French- 
speaking element in Chicago there were 30,000 Cana- 
dians. A great deal of opposition was encountered in 
the work among Canadians, who, as a rule, were bigoted 
Romanists, while a large proportion of the French- 
speaking population of direct French origin showed in- 
difference to religion. The best methods suggested by 
the French missionaries to bring their countrymen into 
the Protestant fold are to preach the Gospel in apos- 
tolic simplicity, and to discuss the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity without entering into polemical 
details. 

_ —By the will of the late John uy Vassar, Vassar 
College will receive $130,000 ; the Vassar Brothers’ 
Hospital, $325,000 and a maintenance fund of $200,000; 
the ese for Aged Men, $70,000 and valuable real 
estate ; a fund is established for the building of an 
orphan asylum in Poughkeepsie, and many bequests are 
made to churches and benevolent and religious institu- 
tions. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—The seventh annual Convention of the Women’s 
Home Missionary Society was held in Boston last week, 
with a large attendance of delegates from all parts of 
the country. Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes, of Fremont, 
Ohio, occupied the chair. An address of welcome on 
behalf of the churches of Boston was made by the Rev. 
W. N. Broadbeck, pastor of the Tremont Church. 
Mrs. Hayes, in her annual report, spoke of the impor- 
tance of home missions, summarized the work of the 
Society, and expressed the belief that the outlook was 


encouraging. Money and effort were, however, needed 
to make the work all that it should be. Among other 
homas 


papers read were those by the Rev. Dr. Reuen 
on “The Importance of Educating the Poor Whites at 


the South ;” by Mrs. D. R. James, of New York, on 


* Women’s Work for Women,” and by the Rev. D. N. 
Beach on “The Women’s Home Missionary Associa- 
tion.” At the election of officers Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, of Cambridge, was chosen President for the 
ensuing year. 

—The Congregational church of Naugatuck, Conn., 
has received the handsome gift of a library and a large 
sum of money for its maintenance. J. N. Wittemore, 
a leading citizen, gives a collection of 1,000 books and 
240 shares of Danbury & Norwalk Railroad stock, 
with a market value of 313,500. The whole is a memo- 
rial to the giver’s son. 

—The Springfield “ Republican ” says : “ The formal 
letter of acceptance of the Rev. F. Barrows Makepeace, 
of Andover, of the pastorate of the North Congrega- 
tional Church of this city, was read at the prayer- 
meeting the other evening. There is general satisfac- 
tion at the result of the committee’s long search, and 
the people have set about with a will to liquidate the 
church debt of $13,000, 311,000 having already been 
pledged. Mr. Makepeace will not begin his work here 
until the middle of December, and the installation will 
not take place until the middle of February. The 
installation of the Rev. Ralph W. Brokaw, the new 
associate pastor of Hope Church, will not take place 
until the last week of next month. He will begin his 
active work, however, the first of the month. 

—The 125th anniversary of the Congregational church 
at Hinsdale, N. H., was observed week before last, a 
large audience attending the interesting exercises. The 
Rev. M. H. Wells, a venerable pastor, who closed a 
service of ten years twenty-three years ago, presided. 

—Services in memory of the late James Freeman 
Clarke, of the Church of the Disciples of Boston, were 
held in Channing Hall on Monday of last week, under 
the auspices of the Ministerial Association. Among the 
speakers were the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the 
Rev. Samuel May, the Rev. Charles F. Dale, and G. W. 
Bond, of Jamaica Plain. 

—At the meeting of the Congregational Ministerial 
Association in Northampton, Means last wegk, Presi- 
dent Seelye read a thoughtful and suggestive paper on 
“The Influence of Early Babylonian Literature in the 
Old Testament,” in which he said that the ideas of 
religious truths and sacrifices as deciphered on the 
ancient tablets accorded with many of the events 
depicted in the Old Testament, and that many of the 
Hebrews’ writings were derived from and shaped by 
the Chaldeans from whom Abraham eame. 

—On October 29 the Rev. Samuel Scoville, pastor of 
the Congregational church in Stamford, Conn., held a 
service especially for old persons. These thirteen 
venerable men and women attended: Mrs. Amzi 
Scofield, aged 92 ; Mrs. Phoebe Crabbe, 92 ; Mrs. Betsy 
Lounsbury, 90 ; Mrs. James Rasborough, 87 ; Mr. Will- 
iam Provost, 86; Mrs. Osmond Broadway, 86; Mr. 
Edwin Bruxton, 85; Mrs. N. FE. Adams, 82 ; and Mr. 
Jesse Easton, 82. 


WEST AND SOUTH, 


—Oberlin Alumni interested in the progress of the 
Fairchild Professorship Fund are stimulated by the 
offer of 35,000 from Mr. A. L. Barber, of the class of 
67, conditioned on the raising the whole 350,000, 
As the ten thousand students who have attended Ober- 
lin are invited to take shares of any amount, payable 
at any time, the subscription is popular, and nearly 
$30,000 are already secured. 

—A special Convention of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Ohio was held at Cleveland on November 1 to nomi- 
nate an assistant to Bishop Bedell, who is ill in 


Europe. The candidates were Dr. G. W. Smith, 
President of Trinity College, Hartford, the Rev. E. R. 
Atwell, of Toledo, and the Rev. Mr. Wilberforce, of 
Pittsfield, Mass. Dr. Smith received thirty-three votes 
on the first ballot, and his nomination was made 
unanimous. The lay delegates confirmed the nomina- 
tion. 

—The annual missionary gathering of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church will be held in the Church of the 
Epiphany, Washington, D. C., November 13. In re- 
cess of General Convention this council has full power 
in missionary matters. Over one hundred delegates 
from all parts of the land will be present. The House 
of Bishops meets November 15, in St. John’s Church, 
the same city. 

—The Sabbath Association of Illinois will hold its 
first annual meeting in Chicago on November 20 and 21. 
In connection with this meeting the National Commit- 
tee of Sabbath Observance will hold its first meeting. 
Among the speakers expected from abroad are Dr. 
John Hall, Dr. W. F. Crafts, Colonel Elliott F. Shep- 
ard, and Dr. J. M. King. 

—The Congregational Sunday-schools of Chicago 
and vicinity held a meeting at Plymouth Church last 
week. The subject of discussion was “ Sunday-Schools 
as an Evangelical Agency.” There are eighty Sunday- 
schools in Chicago Association, with an enrollment of 
19,296. 

—A press dispatch of last week from Atchison, Kan., 
said: “The Rey. Pardee Butler, for many years a 
resident of this place, died here yesterday. He came 
here as a Christian minister from England in 1855. 
Soon after his arrival a public meeting was held, at 
which it was decided that a man amned Kelly should 
leave town because of his pronounced free State views. 
The Rey. Mr. Butler declined to sign the petition 
which was passed, whereupon he was seized, placed 
on a raft composed of two logs, and, with a loaf of 
bread for sustenance, was set afloat on the Missouri 
River. He was rescued at Port Huron, after a perilous 
ride, and returned to his home, where he lived until 
his death. He was a bold and fearless man, and 
soon earned the respect of those who had persecuted 
him.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—George R. Hewitt, of North Bennington, Vt., has re- 
signed to accept a call to the First Church of West Spring- 
field, Mass. 

—L,. F. Waldo accepts a call to Hersey, Mich. 

—Henry Frank, who resigned the pastorate of the Congre- 

ational church in Jamestown, N. Y.. has received a eall 
~~ the Independent Church of the same place. 

—E. A. Smith, of 
account of ill health. 

A. Llolman, of Chester, Mich., has resigned. 

—James Richmond has been engaged as pastor of the 
Chestnut Street Church of Lynn, Mass. 

—W. R. Dugan accepts a call from Weston, N. J. 

~-Frank 5. Child accepts a call to Ridgefield, Conn. 

—Richard 5. Billings died at Danbury, Conn., October 21, 
at the age of sixty-eight. 

—Gerald 5S. Lee was ordained in Princeton, Minn., on 
October 25. 

—Samuel Sessions died in St. Jehns, Mich., on October 11, 
at the age of eighty-three. He had been fifty-six years in the 
ministry, and had remarkable success in building up home 
mission churches. 

—Charles Tenney died in Chester, N. H., on October 29, at 
the age of seventy-four. 

—J. W. Keeler accepts a call to Chenango Forks, N. Y. 

—A. A. Young, of Boscobel, Wis., has resigned. 

—John Safford, of Grinnell, La., recently resigned, but the 
church by a large majority vote request him to withdraw his 
resignation. 

—Dwight E. Marvin received a call to the First Church of 
Germantown, Pa. 

—Charles H. Smith has been called to the church at 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 

—C, E. Ingalls will be installed as pastor of the chureh in 
Brookfield, Mass., on November 13. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


Farmington, Conn., has resigned on 


—E. L. Warren, D.D., of Louisville, Ky., accepts a call to 
the Immanuel Church, Clifton, O. 

—F,. C, Stoekel, of Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts a eall from 
the First Church of Manchester, N. H. 

—Willis Lord, D.D., died in Guilford, Conn., on October 
28, in his eightieth year. 

—H. A. MeLean has accepted a call from the church at 
Brandywine Manor, Chester County, Pa. 

—William Hughes has been installed as pastor of the 
church in Whitinsville, Mass. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—G. H. Hills has received a call tothe rectorship of Christ 

hureh, Riverton, N. J. 

—Isaae W. Hallam died in Stonington, Conn., on October 
“1, at the age of seventy-nine. 

—A. Edwin White was ordained as assistant rector of St. 
John’s Chureh, Elizabeth, N. J.. on October 30. 

— J. R. Winchester has been elected rector of St. Matthew's 
Chureh, Dallas, Tex. 

—Thomas Boone has resigned the rectorship of Christ 


Church, Savannah, Ga. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Wesley Smith, of Sharpsburg, Pa., died on October 2, at 
the age of eighty-three. He had been in the Methodist min- 
istry for fifty-five years. 

—Moses Gotshall, a leading Mennonite Bishop, died sud- 
donly October 27 at Schwenksville, Pa., at the age of sev- 
enty-five. 

= L. G. Powers, of the Second Universalist Church of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has resigned. 

—F. L. Phalen has been installed as pastor of the Unita- 
rian church at Brattleboro’, Vt. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


BJORNSON’S TRILOGY." 


The eyele of Bjérnson’s historical dramas, begin- 
ning with “ Limping Hulda” and “ Between the 
Battles” in 1858, and ending with “Sigurd the 
Crusader ” in 1873, includes some of his finest and 
most effective work; and it has therefore been a 
source of regret to many of the poet’s admirers that 
none of these had much prospect of being made 
accessible to the English-speaking public. This 
regret is now, in a measure, removed by the appear- 
ance of the trilogy “ Sigurd Slembe” in an Eng- 
lish translation by William Morton Payne. This 
translation is obviously a labor of love; it is faith- 
ful and, in the main, felicitous. To render the 
terse and unadorned style of Bjérnson, which 
depends for its effect upon its laconic vigor, into 
any sort of adequate English is a task the diffieulty 
of which no one can appreciate who is unacquainted 
with the original. Compared with the rich voeab- 
ulary of Shakespeare and the redundant effusiveness 
of Swinburne, the Norse poet’s verse appears, at first 
sight, a trifle seantand barren. But one must bear 
in mind that Bjiérnson aimed at historical veri 
similitude in his manner of speech as well as in his 
action. He adopted as nearly as possible the style 
of the ancient sagas. Such as the heroes of Norse 
history speak there he makes them speak in his 
plays. They were a frugal, hardy, and warlike 
race, resolute and emphatic in word as in deed. As 
a Danish wit once remarked, their speech is but 
one step removed from pantomime. ‘To make such 
people discourse in flowery monologues, such as we 
find in Swinburne’s * Bothwell,” or even in the more 
restrained amplitude of phrase which we find in the 
Shakespearean characters, would offend the histor- 
ical sense ; and it is highly characteristic of modern 
Norwegian literature that exactly the opposite tend- 
ency has been cultivated under the lead of Bjérn- 
son, whose early works set the fashion. Poetic 
loquacity has been discouraged in the drama, and 
laconie brevity has been carried even to the point 
of obscurity. 

It is important to have this understood if one is 
to judge * Sigurd Slembe” correctly. Mr. Payne 
may, as was perhaps unavoidable, have convention- 
alized Bjérnson’s manner somewhat, in seeking the 
corresponding English phrases; and much of the 
flavor of a strong and individual style is inevitably 
lost in the process of translation, no matter how 
skillfully it isdone. Wedo not mean hereby that it 
is necessary to apologize for Mr. Payne. His work 
is well done, and he deserves praise for his fidelity 
to the original, and the vigor and purity of his Eng- 
lish. Occasionally his verses are halting, as, for 
instance, the following : 

“ Am but a St. John’s fire, alone enkindled.” 
“ Fought in the fields of Provence with display.” 


But altogether such slips are too rare to mar the 
general excellence of the translation. Only one 
statement in the preface we are inclined to quarrel 
with. The literature of Norway, if we only mean 
its revival since 1814, is, as Mr. Payne asserts, 
“neither very rich nor very ancient.” But why 
should not Norway receive the credit of the great 
Icelandic Saga literature, which is both rich and 
ancient, and which was written by the descendants 
of Norse emigrants, speaking the Norse language, 
and residing in a country which again came under 
the dominion of Norway in the thirteenth century ¢ 
It is also a questionable statement that * Bjérnson 
may be said to have created that literature ” (7.e., 
the modern Norwegian). Wergeland and Wel- 
hauen were surely poets of rare gifts, and Ibsen, 
who is seareely to be ranked below Bjirnson, is his 
senior by four years. 

The story of the brave and able pretender, Sigurd 
Slembe, in his struggle with the vain and mean- 
spirited king, Harold Gille, in the theme of the 
(ramatic trilogy. Bjérnson attempts to give the 
spiritual development of Sigurd from the moment 
he becomes acquainted with his royal birth until his 
final destruction. From a frank and generous 
youth who is confident that he is born for something 
great, he is driven by the treachery, cruelty, and 
deceit of his brother, the king, into the position of 
a desperate outlaw and guerrilla. The very first 
scene, in the church of St. Olaf, where the boy con- 
tiles to the saint, in a tone of bon cameraderie, his 
joy at having conquered, in wrestling, the greatest 


A. Sigurd Slembe. A Dramatie Trilogy by Bjérnstjerne 


JOrnson. Translated from the Norwegian by William Mor- 
ton Payne. (Boston: Houghton. Mifflin & Co.) 


champion in the land, gives at once the keynote to 
his character : 

“ Now shalt thou hear, St. Olaf ! 

To-day I conquered Beintejn. Beintejn was 

The strongest in the land ; but now am I.” 
The exultation in victory which speaks in every 
line of this opening monologue marks the man who, 
in spite of the obseurity of his origin, feels his right 
to be first, and who, in this victory, celebrates the 
attainment of his birthright. Equally luminous in 
the way of characterization is his exclamation to 
St. Olaf when he hears that he is King Magnus Bar- 
fod’s son: 

“ Then we two are of one race.” 

According to Norwegian law at that time, every 
son of a king was entitled to his share of the king- 
dom, and Sigurd’s first impulse is to go straight to 
Harold Gille and demand his right. His friend 
Koll Saebjiérnson persuades him, however, to 
abandon this hopeless adventure, and gives him a 
ship with which he sails to the Orient, takes part in 
many wars, and gains experience and martial re- 
nown. 

The second part of the trilogy deals with Sigurd’s 
sojourn at the Orkneys, where he interferes in the 
quarrel between the earis Harold and Paul. The 
atmosphere of suspicion, insecurity, and gloom 
which hangs like a portentous cloud over these 
scenes is the very same which blows toward us 
from the pages of the Sagas. Bbjirnson has gazed 
deeply into the heart of Northern paganism, and 
has here reproduced the heroic anarchy which was a 
necessary result of the code, permitting the individ- 
ual to avenge his own wrongs. The two awful 
women, Helga and Frakark, the mother and the 
aunt of the earls, are types which are constantly 
met with in the Saga. It is a long-recognized fact 
that women, under lawless conditions, develop the 
wildest extremes of ambition, avarice, and blood- 
thirstiness, and taunt the men with their weak seru- 
ples. These two furies of the Orkneys plot murder 
with an infernal coolness which makes Lady Mae- 
beth a kind-hearted woman by comparison. ‘They 
recognize in Sigurd a man born for leadership ; 
determine to use him for the furtherance of their 
plans, and to get rid of him, by fair means or 
foul, when he shall have accomplished his task. 
But Sigurd is too experienced a chieftain to walk 
into this trap. While appearing to acquiesce, he 
plays for stakes of his own, but in the end aban- 
dons all in disgust at the death of Earl Harold, 
who intentionally puts on the poisoned shirt, pre- 
pared for his brother. ‘There is no great and monu- 
mental scene in this part which engraves itself 
deeply upon the memory. The love scenes with 
Audhild, the young cousin of the earls, are inei- 
dental and episodical, and exert no considerable 
influence either upon Sigurd’s character or upon the 
development of the intrigue. Historically they are 
well and realistically conceived; but dramatically 
they are not strong. Another criticism, which has 
already been made by the Danish critic, Georg 
Brandes, refers to an offense against this very his- 
torical sense which is usually so vivid in Bjérnson. 
When Frakark, the Lady Macbeth of the play, re- 
marks, “I am far from feeling sure of the indi- 
vidual mortality so much preached of ; but there is 
an immortulity of which | am sure: it is that of 
the race,” she makes an intellectual somersault 
from the twelfth century into the nineteenth, and 
never gets back firmly on her pagan feet again. As 
Brandes wittily observes: * People who talk like 
that do not torture their enemy to death; they back- 
bite him.” 

The third part opens with Sigurd’s appearance 
at court, where he reveals his origin and asks for 
his share of the kingdom. ‘The king is not dis- 
inclined to grant his request, but is overruled by his 
councilors, who profit by his weakness and rule in 
his name. ‘They fear this man of many battles, 
with the mark of kingship on his brow; and they 
determine to murder him. But Sigurd eseapes 
from prison, and, holding the king responsible for 
the treachery, kills him. From this time forth, he 
is an outlaw, hunted over field and fell and roaming 
with untold sufferings through the mountains and 
wildernesses. ‘There he meets a Finnish maiden 
who loves him, reveals his fate to him, and im- 
plores him to abandon his ambition and dwell among 
her people. These scenes amid the eternal wastes of 
snow are perhaps the most striking in the trilogy 
and most abounding in exquisite, poetic thought. 
Sigurd hastens hence to his doom at the battle of 
Holmengra, where he is defeated, and, with fiend- 
ish atrocity, slowly tortured to death. The rather 
lyrical monologue preceding his death, in which he 


eternity, is very beautiful, but historically, perhaps, 
a trifle out of tune. Barring these occasional lapses 
from the key of a semi-barbarous age, the trilogy of 
* Sigurd Slembe ” is a grand and noble work. Itis 
scarcely to be expected that it will ever be brought 
out upon the American stage, but its literary 
beauties will amply reward the reader. 


RELIGION AND THE MIND.‘ 


The author of this work is already well and fa- 
vorably known as a thinker of marked foree and 
originality. A previous publication, * The Prob- 
lem of Evil,” reviewed in these columns, possessed 
merit not always or often found in metaphysical 
treatises—the merit of clearness and intelligibility. 
There can be no possible doubt of Mr. 'Thompson’s 
intellectual seriousness. Hedoes not apply the probe 
of his eriticism in the mere hope of releasing from 
the body of religion the ghosts of old beliefs; but 
his purpose is to make the critical method of con- 
structive value in the end. He is perpetually in 
quest of platforms that will not float away on every 
incoming tide of fresh opinion. His analyses are 
those of the truth-seeker; his conclusions are the 
unshrinking results of his premises. We believe 
most firmly in some of the principles and doctrines 
which Mr. Thompson discredits or questions; our 
sympathies go with those forms of evangelical 
faith, broadly stated, which are resolved into enig- 
mas in the crucible of his thought; we do not ad- 
mit the soundness of conclusions acceptable to his 
judgment. Nevertheless, the fruits of this writer’s 
toil are worthy of place in the storehouse of thought, 
and the quick intelligence of his mind, united to 
thoroughness of method, must receive the reward 
due every man who has something to say and loves 
to say it honestly—namely, a respectful and un- 
prejudiced hearing. 

In the present work there is an absence of that 
wholeness and continuity of treatment which we 
discover in * The Problem of Evil; but the fault 
is not so much in the plan of the author as in the 
nature of the subject considered. Necessarily, in a 
volume of such purely philosophical character, the 
form would resemble that of an Institute of The- 
ology, since many separate topics must be reviewed, 
and no one of them at great length. ‘The book on 
our table covers less than two hundred pages, and 
even an abstract of its contents would be impossible 
with the space at our command. The study begins 
with a definition of religion which is comprehen- 
sive and just, and then proceeds to discuss briefly 
the province of a science of religion, and the rela- 
tion of that science to other sciences. ‘The limita- 
tions of human activity and knowledge are consid- 
ered, followed by a chapter on the waxing and 
waning of human life, which sympathetically voices 
the universal hopes, anticipations, and disappoint- 
ments of the race. Part Il. opens with a diseus- 
sion of “An Idea of a Supernatural,” which is 
granted as a necessary postulate of thought, but of 
difficult cognition. ‘The remainder of this part is 
devoted to the problem of the supernatural, and to 
such inferences as are likely to be drawn from the 
establishment of the fact. The views of the author 
under this head may be thus summarized: The 
existence of a personal Ego after death is more 
probable than the contrary hypothesis; but of the 
biological or cosmological environment of beings in 
such a state we can form no hypothesis whatever. 
As to the existence of a Personal Deity at the head 
of «a supernatural order, it is not an intrinsically 
absurd conception, for even Polytheism is possible. 
At all events, we are compelled to postulate some- 
thing beyond the Natural, and esteem it probable 
that our individual lives will extend beyond death. 
To this point we are led unresistingly. by the 
argument, surer of theistic ground than Mr. 
Thompson appears to be, firmly accepting what he 
vaguely assumes as possible, believing in the un- 
conditioned and absolute personality of God where 
he discovers only limitation ; but still freely admit- 
ting many of the-difliculties of thought which are 
so powerfully emphasized in his pages, yet always 
mindful of considerations of equal force which do 
not seem to weigh, as we think they should, in the 
balances of his philosophical judgment. 

Parts III. and IV. of this book will possess 
greater interest for the general reader, and probably 
awaken the most vigorous antagonism. The third 
part deals with “The Religious Sentiments in Rela- 
tion to Feeling and Conduct,” and the fourth part 
treats of “Scientifie Education of the Religious 


' The Religious Sentiments of the Human Mind. By Danie 
Greenleaf Thompson. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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Sentiment.” 
State,” which shows the damaging effects on society 
when such belief is abandoned, with the three chap- 
ters following, which discuss the future state as a 
monarchical, oligarchical, or democratic society, all 
present certain features of thought ordinarily over- 
looked in the consideration of problems of futurity. 
In what he has to say on “ Heaven and Hell” Mr. 
Thompson seems strangely oblivious of the modern 
progressive evangelical statement of the doctrine of 
retribution, nor does he justly estimate the bearing 
of certain scientific facts upon this question, whose 
value he demonstrates most successfully in other 
relations. His strictures upon “ Ecclesiastical Or- 
ganizations,” while containing truth, are yet wide of 
the mark because unmindful of the signs of rapid 
growth of religious liberty from within, and are 
chiefly applicable to the most rigid of existing 
religious bodies. The encomium pronounced upon 
the platform of the Free Religious Association will 
hardly receive the assent of those who believe that 
more definite bonds of religious fellowship are nec- 
essary in order to make religious work successful. 
In the chapter on “ Prayer and Worship,” and in 
those pertaining to Religious Education, the author 
is tempted to employ phraseology which is not 
always wisely chosen. And in speaking of the clergy 
Mr. ‘Thompson is perhaps severer than he meant to 
be upon a class of men who, with many and griev- 
ous faults, are yet nobler and braver than he would 
have us think. 

But, with these restrictions and reservations, there 
is yet room for great commendation of the general 
tone and temper of “The Religious Sentiments of 
the Human Mind.” The bold, unfettered, inquiring 
spirit of the writer brings into prominence certain 
philosophical principles which are often slighted 
by theologians of the taking-everything-for-granted 
type, while the unevangelical nature of many of his 
conclusions will not disturb the many who have 
learned that faith has strongholds as unassailable 
as those of science and philosophy. We believe that 
students generally will be glad of this recent contribu- 
tion to the literature of philosophy. For ourselves, we 
confess indebtedness, and when our paths have been 
wide apart we have met again on common ground. 
Certainly the task to which Mr. Thompson so unre- 
servedly devotes his enviable powers is not wholly 
one of negation, and one can easily see that helpful 
affirmation is by no means the infrequent result of 
his labors. 


A System of Biblical Theology. By the late W. Lind- 
say Alexander, D.D., LL.D., Principal of the Theologi- 
eal Hall of Congregational Churches in Scotland. 
(New York: Scribner & Welford. 2 vols.) These 
volumes cover the ground which is ordinarily oceupied 
by works of similar character, in number “like the 
sands of the sea for multitude.” But Dr. Alexander’s 
chapters are more like “living epistles” than the 
usual treatises inflicted on an indifferent public by those 
who dwell in the seven-by-nine room of narrow theol- 
ogy. The author aims to construct a Biblical rather 
than a dogmatical or ecclesiastical theology, and his 
sole question is, What does the Bible teach? In 
our view the task is performed with singular candor 
and ability. Belonging to the Calvinistic school of 
thinkers, he yet seem | mental independence, as is 
sufficiently shown by the fearless rejection of some of 
the characteristic dogmas of both strict and moderate 
wings of Calvinistic theology. For example, the lect- 
urer agrees with John Henry Newman in saying that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is a purely Church doctrine, 
and he rejects as unmeaning and unintelligible the 
orthodox or Catholic doctrine of the Trinity as set forth 
in ereeds and confessions. In other features of his 
task a like independence appears as a mental habit, and 
this spirit must certainly awaken the high regard of 
the reader, however strongly he may repudiate other 
propositions which express the severer shades of Dr. 
Alexander’s theology. It is the duty of every religious 
thinker to make his own Biblical Theology from the 

ages of the Word ; but if one would profit incidentally 
by the labors of others, there will be found large meas- 
ure of value in this publication, and of a kind which 
both informs and suggests. The contents are well 
arranged and carefully edited. 


The Puritan Age in Massachusetts, 1629-1685. By 
George E. Ellis. (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
The reader who begins this octavo volume of more than 
five hundred pages may fairly expect an exhaustive 
history of its carefully limited theme. In its stead, he 
will find a prolonged essay. Mr. Ellis chronicles a few 
facts, refers without explanation to many more which 
will be remembered only vaguely by some of his readers 
and are familiar to the careful students of history alone, 
and upon these as a foundation, together with those 
popular impressions which are the common property of 
us all, builds up a series of generalizations. As an 
essayist, then, Mr. Ellis must be judged ; and as such he 
is candid, discerning, and scholarly. Mingled with much 
that is simply the reinforcement of popular impres- 


tion is a strong one. 
once reasonable and wrong ; neither fanatical nor pro- 
phetic ; neither the extreme of intolerance nor the near 
kin of liberty. The Puritans determined to have no 
other standard of doctrine, of ritual, and of govern- 
ment than the Bible ; thus, in their destructive work, 
they hastened democracy. But they were also de- 
termined to force all members of their community, 
however unwilling, to the Biblical standard, and to 
allow no far-fetched interpretations thereof ; in their 
constructive work they were thus as truly anti-demo- 
eratic. Mr. Ellis’s candor and scholarship merit a care- 
ful hearing, but not an illimitable one, and his testimony, 
though catholic, rational, and scholarly, is buried from 
all but the most patient specialist within its own vast 
mass. 


Students of Early English of the Saxon period will 
heartily welcome Professor Albert S. Cook’s edition of 
Judith, an Old English Epic Fragment (Boston: D. C. 
Heath). This grand and resonant poem, first reduced 
from manuscript by Edward Thwaites, and by him put 
forth at Oxford in 1698, has been re-edited in English, 
so far as we know, but thrice since: by Thorpe in 1834, 
by Klipstein in 1849, and by Sweet, in his “ Anglo-Saxon 
Reader,” Oxford, 1876-1884. “Of this poem,” says 
Mr. Sweet, “only the last three cantos have been pre- 
served. Enough, however, is left to showthat the com- 
plete work must have been one of the noblest in the 
whole range of Old English poetry. It clearly belongs 
to the idielastiog point of the old Northumbrian 
literature, combining, as it does, the highest dramatic 
and constructive power with the utmost brilliance of 
language and meter.” Professor Cook’s editorial work 
comprehends first a judicious and adequate introduction, 
treating of the history, sources, art, grammar, phonol- 
ogy, date, and prosody of the poem, and is an undeni- 
ably fine piece of inductive logic and of careful scholar- 
ship. Then follows the text, carefully collated (a 
fac-simile of a page of the well-known Cottore Vitellius 
A. XV. MS. in the British Museum, and containing this 
fragment, is given); next comes a Translation, which is 
of unequal vigor and faithfulness, a Glossary, Ken- 
ning’s Compounds, Verbal Correspondences, Repeated 
Phrases, Collation in Detail, ete., ete. We congratulate 
Professor Cook upon a work characterized by excellent 
judgment and genuine learning. Besides this the work 
of the publisher deserves a word of appreciation, be- 
cause it is at once substantial and in good taste. 


Spirit and Life Thoughts for To-Day. By Amory H. 
Bradford, D.D. (New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert.) Dr. Bradford belongs to that increasing class 
of clergymen whose teaching defies the scientific classi- 
fier, because it takes on suth a new form and is so 
thoroughly the outgrowth of his own personal experi- 
ence that it can be rauked neither as Calvinism or Ar- 
minianism, Old School or New School, High Church or 
Low Church. Without a common understanding or a 
common syinbol, this modern school of thinkers are all 
agreed in giving great prominence to the doctrine of 
the divine immanence in nature and in human experi- 
ence. They believe in a living God, in his contact with 
human hearts and lives, and in the wisdom of trusting 
to that experience which he begets in those who trust 
him; they believe in a Christ who lighteth every man 
who cometh into the world. It is hardly necessary to 
say that The Christian Union thoroughly believes in 
this doctrine, and desires to be counted by its readers as 
one of its expounders. We have rarely seen a better or 
clearer exposition of it than in the four sermons on the 
Holy Spirit which were originally published in The 
Christian Union, and which constitute the first four in 
this volume. Dr. Bradford is a young man who is still 
in his first parish, but we doubt whether any other man 
of the same age in his denomination (the Congrega- 
tional) has given greater evidence of growth, both intel- 
lectually and spiritually, and of the resulting power as 
a teacher. We commend his volume heartily to those 
of our readers who desire to get an appreciative and 
wholly uncontroversial interpretation of the Bible which 
God is writing continuously in human hearts. 


The Theology and Theologians of Scotland. Chiefly of 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Second Edi- 
tion. By James Walker, D.D. ew York : Scribner 
& Welford.) This is one of the largest of the small 
books to which our attention has recently been called. 
It contains historical matter of much value, biograph- 
ical sketches of fascinating interest, and fervid and 
eloquent rejoinder to the assaults made upon such 
Calvinistic doctrine as Scotchmen have welcomed since 
the days of Knox. The first lecture surveys the field 
of controversy ; the second, third, fourth, and fifth dis- 
cuss the great doctrines of the faith in their historical 
relationships, while the last lecture but one treats of 
“Present Misrepresentations of Scottish Religion.” 
There is a vividness, an earnestness, a certain crisp and 
rapid eloquence of style in these productions which 
appeal even to the sense of hostility with which many 
approach the consideration of Scottish theology. It is 
not essential that one should agree with these lecturers 
to enjoy them. And the fact that the author does not 
fully allow for the growth of intelligent, Broad Church 
sentiment in the very heart of his beloved land in no 


wise diminishes our respect for the justness of his his- | 
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torical perspective or for the manliness and rugged 
strength of his arguments. There are some ges 
of great tenderness and beauty that profoundly move 
the soul and heighten our reverence for the men who, 


‘| in spite of their doctrinal narrowness, will live im- 
‘|perishably in the hearts of all lovers of freedom and 


truth. 


The Bible Doctrine of Inspiration Explained and Vindi- 
cated. By Basil Manly, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. (New York : 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This writer is neither unfair 
nor discourteous toward opponents. He is not deficient 
in learning or ability. Indeed, from the point of view 
defended, it would be difficult to find a stronger book. 
Dr. Manly simply undertakes an impossibility, and 
uses the traditional arguments of his school to support 
the thesis that the “ Bible as a whole is the Word of 
God, so that in every part of Scripture there is infal- 
lible truth and divine authority.” At the very outset 
the author begs the question, for it is a question whether 
the Bible makes any such claim for itself as Dr. Manly 
and others of his way of thinking make for it. The 
argument here presented will strengthen the convic- 
tions of those already committed to the traditional 
view, and avail nothing against the positions laid down _ 
by Dr. Ladd in his “ Diestiien of Sacred Scripture.” 
As a thoroughgoing statement of the older conception 
of Inspiration this work leaves little to be desired ; but 
no ingenuity of reasoning or wealth of learning can 
sustain the inherent incredibility of the hypothesis. 
And we can but regard this attempt as a menace to the 
growth of religion in the minds of not a few who might 
otherwise be led to faith in the spiritual content of 
Scripture. 


The Rev. Dr. Neely has said the very best that can 
be said for the Methodist system of church government. 
In his book, The Evolution of Episcopacy (New York : 
Phillips & Hunt), he defines the theory or doctrine of 
the Methodist Episcopate with the avowed purpose of 
molding the further development of Methodist polity. 
It is the endeavor of the author to prove that the 
Episcopacy of the New Testament was Methodist 
Episcopacy. At the close he thus sums up his opinions : 
“The early Christian Church began with a simple 
Episecopate, which in course of years gradually became 
intricate, erroneous, and corrupt ; the Church of Eng- 
land, at the Reformation, started with a purer view of 
Episcopate, but gradually passed to higher order views 
and consequent exclusiveness ; John Wesley started 
with High Church views which in his day prevailed in 
the Anglican Church, and gradually modified these 
opinions, and at last accepted the view of the Episcopate 
that prevailed in the early church. Methodism received 
these Low Church views, and has retained them ever 
since, and one mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is to maintain the simple and liberal ideas of 
ecclesiastical government which are in harmony with 
the teachings of the New Testament and the practice of 
the uncorrupted Christian Church.” 


Glorinda, by Anna Bowman Dodd (Boston : Roberts 
Brothers ; 75 cents), is a novel of great promise and 
of creditable actual result. It has freshness, vigor, and 
skillfully drawn characters, but as a complete story is 
not well proportioned ; nor is it put together artistic- 
ally, the interest excited by the first half hardly being 
sustained throughout. The story is that of a charming 
young Kentucky girl, the daughter of a Southern gen- 
tleman of the old school, with more pride of race and 
hospitality than prudence or business sense. “Glo- 
ao 4 ” herself appears first before the reader as a re- 
citer of “Romeo and Juliet” to an audience of negro 
children, her stage being a hollow tree and her ward- 
robe an old blue mantle. This and some similar scenes 
are delightfully presented. The author escapes the - 
dangers of oversentimentality and strained passion, 
and is natural and agreeable in style. She is already 
well known as the writer of a most agreeable book, 
“Old Cathedral Days,” and her entrance into the realm 
of fiction is so successful that one may hope for even 
better books to come. Apart from the defects in con- 
struction already alluded to, the story may be warmly 
praised. 


Incidents ina Busy Life. By Asa Bullard. (Boston 
and Chicago : Congregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society.) The life of the author was a sweet 
and beautiful ministry of love, and its story, as told by 
himself, has a personal charm. There is no foolish 
self-glorification, but a pleasant rehearsal of that which 
would fail to attract any attention apart’ from the 
unique «mgd of “Father Bullard.” Toa great 
multitude now living he was always an old man, and 
the face that adds value to the book will awaken de- 
lightful memories of early Sunday-school days, and 
helpful stories that fell from his lips. It is a great 
blessing to any man to find his adaptations early in life, 
and the far-reaching influences of the gentle spirit of 
Mr. Bullard are happy evidences that he made no mis- 
take in his choice of work. This volume is a pleasant 
memorial of one whom everybody loved, and will be 
prized in countless homes. The name of Asa Bullard 
ought always to be remembered in Sunday-school 
circles. 


Studies on the Book of Psalms. By John Forbes, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Aberdeen. 
(New York : Scribner & Welford.) There is perhaps 
no riper or more scholarly work of this character on the 
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sions, hardly needing the ratification of further author- 
ity, are many opinions at once suggestive and persuasive. 
Mr. Ellis is not a eulogist, not a stanch defender, little 
more than an apologist of the Puritan. And his posi- 
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shelves of theological libraries. The author has not 
gone to the New Testament first for his ideas of what 
should be in the Psalms, byt has tried to gather from 
the Psalter itself the thoughts which must have been in 
the mind of the individual psalmists, and in that of the 
final collector. His treatment of the question of Messi- 
anie prophecy in the Psalms proves his independence 
and candor. The principles of parallelism are here 
applied to the clanidalion of problems, and the author’s 
int of view is, that not only individual Psalms but the 
salter as a whole was arranged by a final editor, under 
the guiding hand of God, but with one great purpose 
dominating all. Students of the Word, and all lovers of 
this great devotional manual of the universal church, will 
find the contents of this book helpful and stimulating. 


Roman Mosaics ; or, Studiesin Rome and Its Neighbor- 
hood is the most delightful of the productions of our old 
favorite, Dr. Hugh Macmillan. (New York : Maemillan 
& Co.) The volume is made up of essays upon Roman 
subjects, and is useful to the traveler and charming to 
the traveled. Dr. Macmillan has a wide field of read- 
ing and a synthetic mind. He brings together the ends 
of the earth, he sees subtle analogies and occult rela- 
tions, and he is full of suggestive half-thoughts which 

lease the reader by complimenting his perspicacity. 
Incidentally this volume throws light upon a hundred 
minor and curious points in art and archaeology. The 
chapters upon the “ Amnzan ap at upon the “ Appian 
way, * thse Forum,” “Footprints in Rome,” 
“Painted Tomb at Veri,” are learned, brilliant, and 
absorbing as a romance. The preacher, the tourist, 
the antiquary, as well as the general reader, will find 
the volume of positive value, and the points when he 
would differ from the author to be matters of opinion 
open to dispute and of relatively small consequence. 


Madame de Gasparin has put forth a volume en- 
titled Under French Skies ; or, Sunny Fields and Shady 
Woods. (NewYork: The Baker & Taylor Co.) Those 
who enjoyed her “ Near and Far Horizons” know what 
to expect. It would suit all who like their mental food 
already well digested, and hence you may infer that no 
one is likely to get mental indigestion from reading the 
book. We pet a that we have little to criticise, ex- 
cept the want of interestingness. But that is all rela- 
tive, and possibly due solely to personal idiosynerasy. 
The late Professor Jevons we believe it was whoused to 
hold that no book was ever printed but had some value. 
From his point of view we see the value of Madame de 
Gasparin’s latest volume, and refrain from expressing 
any adverse opinions. It is fortunate for the amiable 
authoress that she was not an adversary of the patriarch 
Job, and it is fortunate for us that we were not thus 
deprived of a wonderful example of patience. 


The sudden death of Bishop Harris, of Michigan, 
has renewed attention to his Bohlen Lectures on The 
Relation of Christianity to Civil Society, and Mr. Whit- 
taker, of this city, has issued another edition. When 
the first edition appeared, we expressed to the full our 
opinion of the brilliance, breadth, and wisdom of these 
lectures. The late Dr. Harris treated in a thoughtful 
and broad way the leading social questions of the day: 
Socialism, Education, Marriage, Poor-Relief, Franchise, 
etc. These are topics which the pulpit cannot safely 
ignore. The clergy may justifiably shrink from dis- 
cussing matters about which they are scantily informed, 
but must hasten to inform themselves, as the laity are 
all the time doing. For this purpose we know of no 
better books to begin with than Dr. Behrends’s “ Social- 
ism and Christianity” and these lectures of Bishop 
Harris. 


Wit and Humor. By William Mathews,LL.D. (Chi- 
eago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 31.50.) We confess being 
among the number of those who would sooner read a 
good old story than a poor new one ; and of the good 
old stories, retorts, epigrams, repartees, parodies, puns, 
anecdotes, and all their kind, Dr. Mathews has made 
an admirable collection. He serves them up, too, with 
exceeding skill as illustrations in a series of entertaining 
and saulible essays on such topics as the distinetion 
between wit and humor, their uses and abuses, the an- 
tiquity of wit, the logic of wit, men devoid of the sense 
of humor, and many other inviting subjects. This is just 
the kind of book to take up for an idle half-hour from 
time to time. It is not a mere stringing together of 
facetie, but an agreeable and well-written discussion of 
all the bearings of the entertaining subject involved. 


A Man Story, by E. W. Howe, will hardly add to the 

pularity of the author of “ A Country Town” and “ A 
Moonlight Boy.” It lacks in great part the humor of 
the second and the somber power of the first. It is 
realism carried to such an excess that one wearies of its 
minuteness. There is ability in the work, beyond 
doubt, but it seems to be rather perversely applied. 
Here and there is a bright touch (such as the story of 
“Grandfather No. 2” and his military reunions), but 
as a rule the supposed narrator is so passionless and 
matter-of-fact in telling of the deepest emotions and 
strongest crises of passion that the cleverness of the 
author’s character-study and analysis—and clever it is, 
beyond doubt—is lost in the dreary method of its ex- 
pression. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 


The Secret of Fontaine-la-Croix, by Margaret Field 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.), is an interesting 


story well told. The pictures of French scenery, cus- 
toms, and character are prettily drawn, and the plot, 
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which turns upon a woman’s lovelessness and after- 
remorse and years of bitter expiation, has enough of the 
sensational to tempt a ‘aded appetite. The chapter 
relating the irruption of the mob into Chateau St. 
Hilaire, the Fontaine-la-Croix, and the discovery of 
Madame St. Hilaire’s lifelong secret, is vigorous and 
striking. The epoch of the tale is the late Franco- 
Prussian war, and the author has contrived to introduce 
the opinions of various classes of the French and of the 
English upon that historic fiasco. As minor novels go, 
the book is commendable. 

The Christian Miracles and the Conclusions of Science. 
By the Rev. W.D. Thomson. (New York: Scribner & 
Welford.) This volume is one of the very useful hand- 
books for Bible classes, and in dealing with the question 
of the miracles deals with them in a thoroughly modern 
spirit and with an appreciation of the objections to the 
supernatural felt in modern minds. For the popular 
reader it is perhaps a little too philosophical, dealing 
too little with concrete miracles and too exclusively 
with the miraculous as a principle. We should have 
been glad to have seen some comparison instituted be- 
tween the miracles of Scripture and those of the later 
ecclesiastical history. 


The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. First Series. 


Psalms. (New York : Christian Literature Company.) 
We have some doubt whether the modern preacher 
will find a great deal of help in the exposition, or even 
in the spiritual understanding, of the Psalms from this 
volume. It is, in our judgment, superseded, not only 
for exegesis, but also for spiritual and homiletie pur- 
poses, by more modern works. It is, however, a neces- 
sary volume of the series to which it belongs, and if not 
to an understanding of the Psalms themselves, to an 
understanding of the history of Biblical interpretation 
it is of essential importance. 


Plymouth Pulpit Sermons. (New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. 4 vols.) Of this series, three volumes 
have never before been published. They cover the 
period of Mr. Beecher’s trouble, 1873-1875, 
and the period in which his preaching had perhaps the 
ripest thought and the deepest spiritual life ; in which, 
the problems of the war largely settled, Mr. Beecher 
dealt less with ethical questions and more with the 
problems of theological and spiritual experiences than 
in his previous ministry. This was, in our judgment, 
not, indeed, the most brilliant, but the ripest and best, 
portion of his ministry. 


Harper & Brothers send us Mr. Besant’s The World 
Went Very Well Then, in a handsomely printed and 
illustrated library edition. The story is a spirited tale 
of adventure and fighting on land and sea a hundred 
and fifty years ago. It is a trifle bizarre and over- 
marvelous in some of its incidents, has none of the 
moral purpose marking some of the Besant novels, and 
is not in literary qualities the equal of such stories 
as “The Chaplain of the Fleet” or even “Herr 
Paulus.” But as a story pure and simple it has vigor 
and audacity. 


The famous ride of Mr. John Gilpin, which has been 
followed by so many generations of young readers, 
serves as a text fora series of very effective illustra- 
tions by H. Rosa, which George Routledge & Son (New 
York) have published in a handsome square quarto. 
The full-page cuts are printed in low colors, and are 
full of the action and humor of Mr. Gilpin’s dangerous 
exploit. It would certainly please so serious a minded 
man as Cowper could he see his humor so pleasantly 
interpreted at the hands of a skillful illustrator. 


The Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. Volume I. (The 
Christian Literature Company.) It must suffice to say 
of this new edition of an old work that it appears to be 
hee from the same plates as the former edition pub- 

ished by Funk & Wagnalls. The volume is, however, 
smaller, and more convenient to handle. The diction- 
ary itself is, as we have heretofore had occasion to say, 
a very convenient vade mecum, both for the theological 
student and the household. 


We have received the sixth volume of Dr. Schaff’s 
History of the Christian Church (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons). It deals with the German Reforma- 
tion, covering the period 1517-1530. We ean only 
repeat here what we have said befere, that this work 
promises to be the authoritative history of church doc- 
trines, at least for all Protestant readers—a promise 
well borne out in the present volume. 


The latest and one of the best manuals for poultry- 
raising bears the imprint of the O. Judd Company (751 
Broadway, New York). Under the title Profits in 
Poultry; Useful and Ornamental Breeds and their Profita- 
ble Management, full instruction in the proper and intel- 
ligent care of poultry is given, with complete directions 
as to housing, incubation, diet, breeding, and treatment 
of diseases, ete. ‘The volume is well illustrated. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently published a 
little volume of special interest to old people. It is 
made up of selections from the best literature in prose 
and verse, under the title Afternoon Tide. The editor, 
Margaret E. White, has endeavored to bring together 


those utterances which emphasize the mage hopes, 
and possibilities of the afternoon of life. 


Volume VIII. St. Augustine’s a on the Book of 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—* Ramona” has just been published in a Spanish 
translation. 

—Roberts Brothers have just republished in their 
“Handy Library” Arthur Helps’s thoughtful story, 
“Casimir Maremma.” 

—Students of our literature will be glad to know that 

the second volume of Professor Ten Brinks’s “ History 
of English Literature ” is now in press. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have brought out a lim- 
ited large-paper edition of the admirable anthology of 
English verse edited by Henry F. Randolph and issued 
last year under the title of “Fifty Years of English 
Song.” 

—Mrs. Burnett’s pretty child-story, “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” has actually reached its sixtieth thousand. 
The book and the play together promise to bring the 
author a fortune. The play is one of the great suecesses 
of the year in Boston. : 

—The new “Selections from Wordsworth,” made by 
members of the English Wordsworth Society and edited 
by Professor North, will be tirst published in a large- 
paper edition of 500 copies. A popular edition in 
smaller form will follow. 

—Mr. Gladstone’s review of “ Robert Elsmere,” en- 
titled “ Robert Elsmere and the Battle of Belief,” in 
the “ Nineteenth Century ” for May, has been issued in 
pamphlet form by the Leonard Scott Publication Co., 

Philadelphia, price 15 cents. The first edition of 
this pamphlet was exhausted within a few days, and a 
second is now ready. 

—Mr. Walter Besant has written a biography of the 
author of the “Gamekeeper at Home ” and the “ Ama- 
teur Poacher ;” and this “Eulogy of Richard Jeffe- 
ries’ will be shortly published in New York by Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Mr. Besant has a sympathetic and 
tender touch, and his account of the struggles of unfort- 
unate Jefferies is pathetic and affecting. 

—The prospectus of the “ Youth’s Companion ” for 
1889 shows no abatement in the extraordinary editorial 
zeal and skill with which that well-established but ever 
young periodical is conducted. The list of names of 
proposed contributors furnishes delightful evidence that 
the best writers are now engaged in the educational 
work of discussing the most worthy themes in the best 
manner. 

—The November issue of “Sun and Shade,” pub- 
lished at 853 Broadway, New York, contains a charming 
study of Autumn by Mr. Gibson, the portraits of 
Messrs. Morton and Thurman, and a number of inter- 
esting reproductions of the works of well-known foreign 
artists. Two pictures of timely interest are the por- 
trait of Mile. Hading and a reproduction of the statue 
of General Warren at Gettysburg. 

—The “Saturday Review” pays a fine tribute to its 
contributor, Mr. Venables, who died a few weeks ago. 
It devotes the first article on its first page to a review 
of his life and character. Thackeray’s George War- 
rington was drawn partly from Mr. Venables, although 
the slight flavor of Bohemianism in Warrington was, it 
says, “utterly alien to the character of Mr. Venables. 
He was too grave and valiant a man for that partof the 
portrait. The shy tenderness, the manliness, the vigor 
of the character, and the scholarship were very happily 
sketched.” 

—It will give pleasure to a great many lovers of 
music to know that Mrs. John Crosby Brown, in eol- 
laboration with Mr. William Adams eae has pre- 
pared an illustrated catalogue of the very interesting 
and complete collection of musical instruments in her 
possession. The volume will contain full deseriptions 
of the instruments, with nearly three hundred illustra- 
tions, and will be issued with the beauty of form which 
the subject demands. Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish 
the work under the title of “ Musical Instruments and 
Their Homes.” 

—The “Century” for November begins the nine- 
teenth year of a deservedly successful career, and with 
this issue several notable serials and series of articles 
are opened. In fiction the most interesting feature is 
the first installment of “The Romance of Dollard,” by 
Mrs. Mary H. Catherwood, a new novelist who has se- 
lected a fresh theme, the romance of life in Canada in 
the time of Louis XIV. Hler opening chapters are 
most inviting, presenting a picturesque and bustling 
scene. Mr. Francis Parkman furnishes a short prefa- 
tory letter, in which he vouches for the historical cor- 
rectness of the story and the reality of most of the 
characters and incidents. Mr. Cable begins a series of 
“Strange True Stories of Louisiana ” from manuscripts 
and material gathered by himself for many years. An 
art feature of the coming year will be “ The Century 
Gallery of Old Masters,” the first examples, presented 
this month, being careful engravings by T. Cole from 
the works of Cimabue and the Byzantines. Still 
another new feature is the first of Mrs. Foote’s “ Pict- 
ures of the Far West,” a finely executed full-page en- 
graving. The article on the “Guilds of the City of Lon- 
don” by Norman Moore is richly illustrated, and is a 
curious record of the survival of ancient fashions. The 
Rey. Dr. Charles S. Robinson asks, and seems to an- 
wer, the question, “ Where was the Place Called Cal- 
vary ?” Murat Halstead writes in a) gossipy way of 
“ Gravelotte Witnessed and Revisited ;” the Rey. Ly- 
man Abbott writes under the title “The New Refor- 
mation” on the present tendency of religious thought ; 
Mr. George Kennan continues his record of investiga- 
tion of the Siberian exile system ; and there are many 
poems, sketches, letters, and notes. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
THE INDIRECT RESULTS OF THE PROHIBI- 
TION MOVEMENT. 


The last copy of the “ Voice” preceding the 
election Gontained “An Appeal to the Christian 


Voters of America,” signed by President Seelye, of |, 


Amherst, Joseph Cook, Josiah Strong, A. J. Gordon, 
President Cummings, Charles F. Deems, Jesse B. 
Thomas, Bishop Fitzgerald, A. B. Leonard, and 
William C. Wilkinson. ‘This appeal sums up the 
results of the Prohibition agitation during the last 
four years: 

“Since 1884, sixteen States and one Territory have 
passed what are known as Temperance Educational 


bills ; Congress enacted its first temperance law, both. 


houses voting aflirmatively, and the President assent- 
ing—a Temperance Educational bill for the District of 
Columbia and for the ‘Territories ; many bills have been 
offered in either house at Washington in favor of Local 
Option, the submission of a Constitutional Amendment, 
and in favor of restrictive measures ; in five States 
Constitutional Amendments against the manufacture 
and sale of liquor have been submitted to a vote of the 
people ; in five other States the initial steps have been 
taken for such submission ; in fifteen States and Terri- 
tories Local Option laws have been passed, and in 
almost every State and Territory in the Union new and 
more stringent restrictive laws have been enacted. All 
this has occurred since 1884. Not for twenty years 
_ previous to this date was the country blessed with as 
much temperance legislation.” 

Chester A. Arthur, while a political manager in 
New York City, once said of the protests of the 
Republican reformers : ** Let them sputter ; they will 
vote all right.” The reforms did not begin to come 
until the reformers stopped voting all right. The 
Prohibition appeal insists upon the point that only 
as those who believe in temperance reform stand 
out and vote for it will the old party machines stop 
pandering to the saloon element. ie 

This appeal is followed by letters from Dr. Tal- 
mage, Bishop Hurst, and Herrick Johnson. The 
list of names is given in order to call attention to 
the fact that the Prohibition movement this year 
bears almost the same relation to tariff reform as 
did the Mugwamp movement four yearsago. Each 
has disclaimed the tariff as an issue, yet the men 
who have taken the lead in each have generally 
been men who were persuaded that a higher tariff 
is rather a heavy burden upon the Nation than 
a blessing to it, and many of them are absolute 
free traders. It is noticeable that of the Methodists 
who are prominent in the movement Bishop 
Hurst and Dr. Deems were formerly Democrats. 
Before the war, as Hugh McCulloch states, the 
Methodists were almost as generally Democrats as 
they were Repuldicans after the slavery question 
came to the front. The fact that the great feature 
of the campaign has been the drifting and almost 
the stampede of Methodist ministers into the Pro- 
hibition party, with its low tariff platform, almost 
seems to promise that the Methodist Church, repre- 
senting as it does the plain people of the rural dis- 
tricts rather than the capitalists in the cities, will 
again return to the tariff doctrine it held thirty 
years ago. a 
TWO LETTERS ON HIGH LICENSE. 

To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Allow me to correct the report in the able article 
“The Saloon in Politics,’ by Edward P. Clark, 
wherein is stated that in our town the saloons were 
reduced from thirteen to six by high license. This 
report emanated from one of our Republican friends 
in a dispatch to one of the leading Republican 
State papers, and from that has been extensively 
copied to show the benefits of “ High License.” 
The report is a gross misrepresentation. There were 
six saloons only instead of thirteen before the High 
License law took effect; in reality its influence in 
reducing their number was nothing at all. Five 
took out licenses under the new law, one dropping 
out, due from the increased temperance sentiment 
and from the fact of a new railroad cutting off a 
large territory which had been tributary to Ada. 
The reduction of saloons throughout the State by 
“High License” is greatly exaggerated by the 
Republican papers. In the large cities where the 
license is $1,000 the reduction amounts to nearly 
one-half, but in the towns and villages there is no 
appreciable difference. In the cities the saloons 
still average at least three to a block in the busi- 
ness portions, which can amply supply the increasing 
demand. Mr. Clark’s argument that lessening the 
number of saloons reduces their voting forces does 
not hold good, as the appeal to the greediness of 
the average taxpayer from the increased revenue 


received more than makes up for the loss. I pro- 
nounce high license a snare, a delusion, a hideous 
mockery, a step away from prohibition. It is so 
here and will be wherever it is tried. Absolute pro- 
hibition is the only remedy. This we can have if 
the temperance people stand together. 
Yours truly, F. L. HAmpson. 

Apa, Minn. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Allow me to traverse the statement made by a 
correspondent in your last issue that high license in 
Philadelphia has proved a failure. Those holding 
licenses under our new law find them too valuable 
to risk losing by violating the law. For the first 
time within the memory of the oldest citizen, the 
saloons of Philadelphia are closed on Sunday. Not 
only is the number of saloons lessened, but drunken- 
ness is diminished, as the decreased number of 
arrests abundantly proves. Before high license 
was introduced, the House of Correction was filled 
to its utmost capacity ; now the number of inmates 
is under the complement of the institution by several 
hundreds. It is true that those accustomed to 
drinking will obtain their liquor as formerly, but 
the decreased number of saloons offers fewer tempta- 
tions for social drinking. Workingmen are no 
longer assailed by saloons at almost every corner, as 
was the case before high license went into effect. 
“Rat” whisky, sold at five cents a glass, is no 
longer to be obtained. While beer-bottlers have 
increased their trade by supplying families who 
formerly bought at a tavern, whisky-sellers who 
lived by pandering to one of the most destructive 
of human vices have been decreased. Public senti- 
ment is fully in accord with high license. The 
license-holders are unwilling to have any change 
made that may destroy their lucrative monopoly. 
The Republican candidates for the Legislature are 
pledged to uphold the Brooks bill, and the Demo- 
cratic candidates profess either to be in favor of it 
or to desire to make only slight modifications. 

High license is only a step toward the ultimate 
triumph of temperance, but it is an important and 
even a necessary step. W.W. Lz 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a 
reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.} 


We often hear the expression that our Lord is “ seated at 
the right hand of God,’’ where he ever lives to make interces- 
sion. Arethere two personalities in heaven? and does Christ 
have to intercede with the Father for his own children? Are 
these expressions Bible teachings ? G. 

When we say that we receive blessings “from the 
hand of God,” we do not mean that God has hands. 
Apply the same principle here. “Seated at the right 
hand of God” means exalted to the highest glory. The 
intercession ascribed to Christ is likewise an expression, 
by an earthly figure, of the truth that what God has 
already done for us by Christ is a perpetual ground, in 
his consistency with himself, for his doing all things 
needful to us. See Ps. viii., 32. 


The prayer-meeting question is always one of concern, and 
in a small church perhaps needs to be more often considered 
than where numbers dow greater variety. At this season 
of the year Christian workers are strongly impressed with the 
importance of using the best means to develop activity, and 
turn to the regular church services as natural helps. Do 
most prayer-meetings afford such help? Why not? How 
can they be rendered available ? Whatare the best methods 
of conducting such meetings? Do most churches unite all 
causes at the monthly missionary meeting ? How ean that 
meeting be made a power, and give increased interest in the 
missionary work of the world ? INQUIRER. 

In The Christian Union of December 15, °87, and 
March 29, ’88, are helpful articles on the prayer-meet- 
ing. Copies can be had of the publisher. Send also 
for a tract, “That Missionary Meeting,” to the Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions, 53 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
All churches, we think, would do wisely to make the 
monthly missionary meeting available for all branches 
of missionary work outside its own neighborhood, For 
benevolent work in our own vicinity it may sometimes be 
expedient to have a separate evening. The special foe 
to be guarded against as the prayer-meeting killer is an 
inert spirit, a mechanical habit. Two things are indis- 
pensable: (1) “ Be fervent in spirit,” every time. (2) 
Have a definite purpose every time, and work intelli- 
gently for it, like any one who “ means business.” 

Hlow ean I defend my position in keeping the first day of 
the week, when the command is so plain, “Six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work, but the seventh day is the 
Sabbath : in it thou shalt not do any work’? A friend asks 
me the above, with other questions, furnishing me with proofs 
for his side in tract and pamphlet, and I have nothing to say. 
When and how was the Sabbath changed from seventh to 
first day ” ONEST INQUIRER. 

No date can be assigned when the Lord’s Day was 
substituted for the Jewish Sabbath, any more than we 
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can name the date when the other Jewish observance 
diseussed in Paul’s epistles were definitely discarded. 
The day of the Resurrection was religiously observed 
from the first. It supplanted the Mosaic Sabbath 
dually, as Pauline Christianity supplanted Mosaic 
hristianity. Of course, there could not be two Sab- 
baths each week. In this, as other matters of the 
ancient law, “God hath called us unto liberty.” You 
can best defend your position by Christian common 
sense. The Lord’s Day is indispensable to Christianity. 
Mosaism belongs to an order of things that has been 
superseded. The less of Judaic Christianity now the 
better. 


What words of comfort have you for those whose lives are 
made wretched by the Oe ate of men? If lightning 
strikes down my child, [ have no difficulty in seeing God in 
that event, for God is the author and ruler of nature. But 
when a wicked man slanders my child, or seduces the inno- 
cent from the paths of virtue, or willfully cheats me out of 
my hard-earned property, what is God’s relation to that act, 
and his relation to me in my suffering ? Does God want me 
to thus suffer? Does the wicked choice of man become a 
divine providence tome? If I make a mistake and bring 
suffering upon myself, will God help me in that? What 
comes to us through natural law I can aseribe to God, but 
what comes to us through second causes wills -and 
in violation of God’s command, seems beyond the power of 
God. INQUIRER. 

There are only two consistent positions : God either 
controls everything, or he controls nothing. God un- 
doubtedly helps us by means of our experience ; but 
our mistakes are a part of our experience, and our con- 
sequent suffering is part of God’s help. The wicked 
act of a man is no more a divine — than the 
devil is God ; still, it is not independent of divine 
providence, nor does it frustrate providence. God is in 
all things, but not in the same manner in all. Our 
comfort under wrong unjustly done is in the sovereiguty 
which controls and shall eventually frustrate and 
abolish it. 


1. Please give your opinion of the theory of ** probation 
after death.”’ Is 1 Peter iii., 19,a proper foundation for 
said belief? 2. Would you advise a young Christian, seek- 
ing after the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, to read the works 
of Emanuel Swedenborg ? ¥e 

1. No single text of Scripture affords a sufticient basis 
for any important article of faith. The best modern 
interpreters, however, agree that 1 Peter iii., 19, indi- 
cates a real preaching of the Gospel to the unsaved in 
the other world. Our judgment is that there is no 
sufficient Seriptural authority to warrant any dogmatic 
assertion on this subject one way or the other ; certainly 
no warrant for any dogmatic assertion that Christ’s 
redemptive work ends for every man at death, an 
assertion which makes the day of faith and the day of 
judgment identical. 2. We should not advise the 
works of Emanuel Swedenborg except for one who was 
already somewhat familiar with various phases of 
theological truth, and could compare the teaching of 
Swedenborg with those of other great thinkers in the 
Christian Church. Yet we have never known of any’ 
one ever injured either morally or spiritually by his 
writing. 

We have had one or two requests for information as to 
the best work for local societies to engage in for the 
Indians. We have referred them directly to ‘Miss 
Anna L. Dawes. It would appear that many people 
would be glad to do more for Indians if they knew just 
what todo. Miss Dawes will be glad to put such per- 
sons in the way of work, or to give any information of 
any kind in reference to Indians. This lady is a 
daughter of Senator Dawes, and can be addressed at 
Washington, D. C., during the sessions of Congress, 
and at other times at Pittsfield, Mass. 


Will you please tell me if there are any members of either 
House of Congress, who were in the Confederate army, who 
were elected by the Republicans ; if so, how many? And is 
there any general of that army acting with the Repuiiiaad 
in private life ? M. 

The Virginia Republicans are, of course, under the 
lead of former Confederate officers. Mr. Mahone was 
a General, Mr. Riddleberger a Captain, and Mr. 
Wise a Lieutenant. Outside of Virginia the Southern 
Republicans are almost cntirely negroes, and their 
leaders are whites from the North. Except General 
Mahone, General Longstreet is the only distinguished 
Confederate officer who afterward became a Republi- 
ean, 

Who wrote the poem “ If I Should Die To-Night” ? 

M. E. D. 

The poem “If I Should Die ‘To-Night,” the autior- 
ship of which has been so widely discussed since H. 
Rider Haggard introduced it into his novel “ Jess ” 
without credit, was written for The Christian Union by 
Miss Belle E. Smith, and first appeared in our columns 
in June, 1873. We have already reprinted the poem 
twice. 

Several weeks ago inquiry was made as to the correct 
authorship of these lines, sometimes attributed to Cowper : 

* There are a number ot us creep 
Into this world, to eat and sleep,”’ ete. 
They are from a poem by Isaac Watts, entitled ** [nsignifi- 
cant Existence,’ and may be found in W. C. Bryant's 
* Library of Poetry and Song.” A. F. 

Can any of your readers inform me in what poem the fol- 

lowing lines oceur, and who is the author” 


** Thyself must perish, all thou hast must fade. 
One thing alone on earth is deathless made ; 
That is—the dead man’s glory ; therefore thou 

Will what is right, and what is noble, do.” 


G. V. D. W. 


Nov. 8, 1888. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. 


MISS LOU. A Novel. By Edward P. 
Roe. 


Author of ** Barriers Burned Away,” “ He Fell in 
Love with His Wife,”’ *‘ The Earth Trembled,”’ etc., 
etc. 12mo, cloth. Uniform with Mr. Roe’s other 
works. $1.50. . 


ETCHINGS BY FRENCH ARTISTS. 
Ten Etchings by Detaille, Casanova, Martial, Jazet, 
Guinard, Delaunay, Cortazzo, etc. Folio. (Size of 
Original Etchings published last year, viz., 15 x 2.) 
Cloth, full gold side. With descriptive text by 
G. W. H. Ritchie. $10.00. 

50 impressions on Japan paper, mounted in portfolio 
with text, $25.00. 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. 
Fifty of the most notable etchings by Rembrandt, 
reproduced in Paris by the photogravure process ; 
with biography of Rembrandt, and descriptive and 
historical notes to each picture, by Chas. B. Curtis, 
author of ** Velasquez and Murillo.”’ Folio. $25.00. 
Limited edition of 50 copies on Japan paper, $50.00. 


THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. 


By Ludovic Halévy, of L’Académie Frangaise. Il- 
lustrated by Madelaine Lemaire. Edition de Luxe, 
printed in Paris from the original photogravures, 
with an English translation of the novel. Quarto, 
$15.00. 


HENRY THE III., KING OF FRANCE 


AND POLAND. By Martha Walker | Opini 


Freer. 

From numerous unpublished sources, including 
MSS., documents in the Bibliothéque Impériale, 
and the archives of France, Italy, etc. By Martha 
Walker Freer, author of the ‘Life of Marguerite 
d’Angouléme,’”’ “ Elizabeth de Valois and the 
Court of Philip II.,’’ etc., ete. In three volumes. 
8vo, cloth. $7.50. Half Levant. $18.00. 


LETTERS FROM DOROTHY OS- 
BORNE TO SIR WILLIAM TEM- 


PLE. 1652-54. 
Edited by Edward Abbott Parry. Octavo. Boards. 
$2.50. 
“We can point to no contemporary book in which 


social life under the Commonwealth is so well de- 
scribed.’’—[London Atheneum. 
OF THE 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION 

WORKS OF WALTER BESANT 
AND JAMES RICE, COMPLETE 
IN 12 OCTAVO VOLUMES, BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED AND BOUND 
IN CLOTH, GILT TOP, AT THE 
UNIFORM PRICE OF $1.50. THE 
TITLES ARE: 


The Golden Butterfly. My Little Girl. 

By Gelia’s Arbour. The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
With Harp and Grown. Ready Money Mortiboy. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. The Seamy Side. 

The Monks of Thelema. — This Son of Vulcan. 

The Gase of Mr. Lucraft. ‘Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 


A FROZEN DRAGON, AND OTHER 
TALES. 

A Btory Book of Natural History for Boys and Girls. 
By Chas. Frederick Holder, author of ** The Ivory 
King,”’ *“*Marvels of Animal Life,” Elements 
of Zodlogy,” “A Strange Company,” “ Living 
Lights,”’ etc. Illustrated by J. C. Beard, D. C, 
Beard, J. M. Nugent, and others, from sketches by 
the author. Quarto, cloth. $2.00. 


BLUE JACKETS OF 1776. 

A History for Young People, of the Navy in the 
Time of the War of Independence. By Willis J. 
Abbot. With 32 full-page illustrations by W. C. 
Jackson. 4to. White and blue canvas. $3.00. 
Also new editions of Mr. Abbot’s other works uni- 
form with the new volume, viz.: “ Blue Jackets of 
*61,”’ and ** Blue Jackets of 1812.”"’ 


MOSBY’S WAR REMINISCENCES, 
By John 8. Mosby, late Colonel of the C. 8. A. 8vo 
With ten double-page illustrations by W. C. Jack- 
son. $1.75. 
THE CHANTRY PRIEST OF BAR- 
NET. 


A new book in the Beries of Prof. Church’s stories. 
By Alfred J. Church, Professor of Latin in Univer- 
sity College, London. Cloth. l2mo. $1.50. Sets 
of this author’s works, boxed, 11 volumes, $16.50: 


A New Elsie Book. 
CHRISTMAS AT GRANDMA ELSIE’S. 
By Martha Finley. cloth. $1.25. 


JOHN WINTER. 


A Story of Harvests. A Novel. By Edward Gar- 
rett, author of ** Occupations of a Retired Life,” 
** Equal ;to the Occasion,"’ etc. 1l2mo, cloth. $1 00, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


ERFECT SCARFS 
AND HANGINGS 


in silk and cloth, with embroidered desigas. 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York. 


JUST OUT. 


Studies in The Book of Acts. 


By J. WILLIAMS, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Connecti- 
eut. 8vo,cloth. Price, $1.50. 


*. . . While the humblest reader can hardly :ail to 
find something here 3 to pres by, the best thinker, the 
ablest student, cau lytatford to overlook a work as 
precious as it is unpretending.’’—{The Churchman. 

** A very important contribution to the early history 
of the Church, and one which will lay all teachers 
cepectally who have to do with that period, under 
lasting obligations.’’—{St. Andrew's Cross. 


Christianity in Daily Conduct. 


Studies of Texts relating to Principles of the Chris- 
tian Character. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“This is a volume of exceptional excellence. The 
author of these twenty-two sermons should have not 
con his personality. The style is lucid, the ar- 
gument gy the purpose direct, the spiritual uplift 
continuous. The thoughts are very rich, and there is 
—- slipshod in their arrangement. The topics are 
select 7 a master-spirit, who knows what man 
needs and how to supply his need. Many a volume of 
sermons announced with a flourish of trumpets an 
supported by illustrious names contains less than this. 
It is in the conduct of daily life that Christianity de- 
clares itself, and the wise adaptation of precept and 
parable to the minute duties of each day shows not 
only the skill of the writer, but the breadth and beauty 
of Christian ti uth.’’—[Christian Union. 


Testimonies to the Supernatural. 


By Wa. A. SNIVELY, D.D., author of ** Parish Lect- 
ures on the Prayer-Book,”’ ete. 1l2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


** Those who are familiar with Dr. Snively’s other 
writings, ~ as his recent “ Parish Lectures on 
the Prayer-Book,’’ will notice not only a similarity of 
outward form, but the same clear, practical, earnest 
style, which is his marked characteristic.’’—[Public 


pi 


on. 
Pungent, practical sermons.’’—[{Independent. 
BISHOP THOMPSON’S NEW BOOK, 


The World and the Kingdom. 


Bene the Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1888. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

Contents: I. Law of Growth. II. The Struggle for 
the Mastery. III. The § hild of Time. . The 
Child in the Manger. V. The Seed Growing Secretly. 

“To say that these lectures are admirable is saying 
but little—they are more; they are eloquent, forcefu 
and convincing. Their lines of argument are well 
laid, and the reader lays the finished volume down 
with a fuller faith and a larger and stronger hope.— 
[Christian at Work. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2&3 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


COLD WEATHER MUSIC BOOKS. 


The chill November winds, the whirling withered 
leaves that tap against the window pane, monize 
well with the sweet music and the cheerful songs that 
are to make winter homes attractive. With your fuel, 
bring in a goodly quantity of our bright 


NEW MUSIC BOCES. 
These new books are every day more in favor : 
Classical Pianist, Piano Classics, Song 
Classics, Song Classics for Low Voices, 
Classic Tenor Songs, Classic Baritone 
and Bass Songs. Each $1. 
Praise in Song (40 cts., £4.20 por dos. ) is the best 
new Sacred Music Book for Home & Vestry Singing. 


Let the Children Sing from Menard’s Songs 
for Kindergarten and Primary Schools 
(30 ets.) or Jenk’s Songs and Games for Little 
Ones ($2) or Children’s School Songs (35 cts., 
$3.60 per doz.) All have very sweet child's songs. 


Give your aid jn getting up a rousing good even- 

ing Singing Class to use Song Harmony (60 cts. 
per doz.) Full of most interesting music, sacre 

and secular. Song anual, Book 3 (50 cts., 
sag per doz.) is also a good collection, mostly sec- 
ular. 

Tell the Temperance People that no better 
Temperance Song Book has appeared than Bells 
of Victory (5 cts., $3.60 per doz.) 


Amas is Coming. Send for lists of Christmas 
Cantatas and Carols. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Henry's Commentary for $8.00 


* Henry’s Commentary on the 


Bible, 3 vols., 4to, cloth............ S8 00 
* Another edition in large type, 5 vols., 


* Still another edition, 9 vols., 8vo, cloth 20 00 
Persons desiring to purchase this Commen- 
tary can have a circular sent them, without 
charge, giving a specimen page from each of 
these editions, by sending us their address. 


King of Bible exp!orers yet.”’—{[Cuyler. 

“First among the mighty, for general usefulness, 
wo ase bound to mention 
Kitto’s Bible Illustrations. vols 7 50 
Ryle on the Gospets, 
The Crisis of Missions, by Rey. 

Dr. A. T. Pierson. Paper, 35¢.; fine 

paper, cloth, gilt top................. 1 25 
Come Ye Apart. Daily morning read- 

ings in the life of Christ, by Rev. J. R. 


atthew Henry.’’—(Spur- 


< 
— 
= 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


HELMONT: 


THE DIARY OF A RECLUSE, 1870-1871. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated by Laura Ensor. 
illustrations from designs by Picard and Montégut. 


half leather, $6.00. 


With 123 
Svo, paper, $5.00 ; 


Limited (numbered) edition. 

‘Apart from his other brilliant qualities, as a word-painter Alphonse Daudet, im his 
own country, shares the honors only with Paul Bourget; as a stylist he is, in contemporary 
letters, facile princeps. To verify this claim, one needs but to glance over the pages of ‘ Robert 
Helmont.’ It is written with the directness and simplicity of Saintine in ‘ Pieciola,’ of St. Pierre 
in * Paul and Virginia,‘ of Silvio Pellico in ‘ My Prisons,’ yet suffused as none of these are, to 
modern taste, by that illusory, intangible something we call style. We fix our eyes upon 
a phrase, a paragraph, or a page of these simple annals, as the ease may be, and torment our- 


selves with striving for the secret ; but the quest is a futile one. 
incident, no denouement, nothing but—Alphonse Daudet ! 


There is no plot, almost no 
. . » As in the preceding volumes 


of the series, the delicate illustrative work of Picard and Montégut has been faithfully repro- 
duced from the Paris edition of Marpon & Flammarion, even to the dreamy face and red- 


bandaged feet of Daudet himself upon the cover. 


We wonder if the time will ever come 


when the creations of our own writers will be interpreted with equal sympathy.’’—[The 


Critic. 


** It is assuredly a book that no lover of its author's exquisite art can afford to pass 


unnoticed. 


Less a story than a panorama of characters, scenes, and events in the suburbs of 


Paris during the Germanic occupation, it has the pulsating fervor of reality, and it portrays, 
with subtle perceptiveness, the not wholly imaginary experiences of a poetic mind confronted 


by the terror, the destitution, the tragic chances of war. . . 


. A book like this is an objeet 


lesson to American readers. It cannot but serve to set the standard of artistic publishing 
higher in this country, and to have a decisive influence on the education of publie taste.” 


—[The Literary World. 


UNIFORM WITH “ROBERT HELMONT.” 


MADAME CHRYSANTHEME. 


By Prerre Lort. 


Translated by Laura Ensor, 


With 199 illustrations from designs by Rossi and Myrbach. 8vo, paper, $5.00 ; 


half leather, $6.00. 


FRANCIS THE WAIF. By Groregre Sanp. Translated by Gustave Masson. 


With 100 illustrations from designs by Eugéne Burnand 


half leather, 36.00. 


Svo, paper, 35.00); 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


TREASURE- 
TROVE 


is a beautifully illus- 


LSSS, 


tled : 


azine, published 


people and 
teachers’ in 


splendid prize offers 


lishers for the best 
75 stories. 


improved. 


THREE SPLENDID CONTINUED 


STORTES 


This year many new features of popular interest will appear, among 
which are Serial Stories by three of our most popular American authors. 


trated 36-page mag- Honor Bright and Royal Lowrie,”’ contributes a roman 


‘TOSSED OVERBOARD.” 


Founded on Garfield’s saying : ** Nine times out of ten the best thing that 
monthly for young can happen to a young man is to be tossed overboard and left to swim for 
their | himself.” It will continue pearly a year. 

N tOSSITER W. RAYMOND, 
© W | the author of “* Three Elections,”’ contributes a beecey and humorous 
York, at $1.00a year narrative of ON THE Ww Mountains, entitled : 


4 
or 10 cents a copy: _ This is in his best vein, and, like ** 
Our readers will be | thies of the whole family. This will be continued in about three issues. 

JOUN 
glad to learn that gives astirring account 2 f 
“ON BOARD THE SQUI 
are made by the pub- carry off the palin from anjexciting and unusual’adventure on the high seas. 


It will appear in three parts. 
The regular departments will be continued as usual, but in every way 


Address TREASURE TROVE, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


ARLES R. TA al oT 


WAR-PATH,.” 


Three Elections,”’ enlists the sympa- 


PRESTON TR 
in which the training and pluck ofa i American 


NEW BOOK 


SONGS OF PRAISE SERIES, 


For Prayer MEETINGS: 


SONCS OF PRAISE 


Edited by Rev. Lewis Warp Muper, D.D., of Princeton. Entirely New; 
Thoroughly Edited; Evangelical. 503 Hymns, 325 Tunes. Excellent type. 


For REGcuLar SERVICES: 


CARMINA SANCTORUM 


FOR CHURCHES 
EVERYWHERE 


OR, HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE. 
By the Rey. Dra. Hircncock, Eppy and Muper. One of the Handsomest 
and most prominently successful Hymn Books in the country. 


In Press-—A Hymn Boox ror Baptist CHURCHES: 


? 
THE PEOPLE’S PRAISE BOOK; or.Carmina Sanctorum 
Baptist Edition. By Rev. Henry M. Sanpenrs, of New York, and Rev. Gro. 
. A. Lorimer, D. D., of Chicago, with the Editors of the Carmina. 


Send for terme, Information, and ‘‘returnable examination copies,” to 


= = the pioneer publishers of American Church Hymn Books, 


JUST OUT! For Singing 

lasses and Conventions. 

Improved method. The best 

music for class and concert. 

= 

merit and cheamess. 
es, 60 comin” Teachers’ By S. W. STRAUB. 


price, only $5.00 per dozen. One sample copy for ex 
amination, 40 cénta. 


GRU FF JUDGE A new Christmas Cantata, 
by T. M. Towne, for the 
children and adults of the Sunday School. It is easy 
and charmingly beautiful, and all the stage settings 
are mr improvised. $2.50 per dozen. (me sample 
copy with a view to adoption, only 15 centa. 

“J Beautiful Songs for Christmas.” 
Bound all together, 5 cts. 50 cts. per dozen by mail. 
$4.00 per 100 by express. 

- | Choir and Class,” for Choirs, $1; per doz., 


$9. 
Straub’s Chorus Book, for Societies,ete. We. 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


Il & 13 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORA. 


The WITTIEST,PRETTIEST JUVENILES 


QUEER PEO E Palmer vox 
GIANTS WINGS PAWS 
GOBLIN cLAWS 
$1.00 $1.00 


(Blopement of the Frog and the Mouse.) 
Full of the eddest pranks, charming stories and 
laugh-proveking illustrations by the Prince of 
Juvenile artists. Selling immensely. Critics 
any of its ““/t sets my (ttle fotka wild with delight.— 
Hon. Clinton B. Fisk. “Doen’taend me another for leant 
get the children t bed.” —K. H. Conwell, D, “Income 
parably neat and eleqant."—Hon. 8.8. Cox. “Fuscinat- 
ing as and Uncle Remus,”—Hon. Howard Crosby. 
AGENTS WANTED. HUBBARD BROS. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, or Kansas City. 


203 & 265 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


> 
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| Friend, %2-pp. Music Journal sample, 
> l0c. New descriptive catalogue of the best Music 
Books and Sheet Music sent Free. Address 
Straub & Co,, 243 State St., Chicago, I 
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INDIANS AND THE BIBLE. 


At the Thousand Islands meeting the 
first to speak was the Rev. Egerton R. 
Young, of Canada, for nine years a mis- 
sionary amongst the Indians of the far 
North-land. His home was at Norway 
House, 400 miles north of the Winnipeg, 
and on the lake of that name. His cirewit 
was 350 by 550 miles, the temperatute 
falling sometimes as low as 55° below 
zero. Mr. Young told the following story : 

“ At Norway House, on a certain occa- 
sion, a number of Indians came into my 
room noiselessly, after their fashion, so 
that the room was filled with them before 
I knew it. When I became aware of their 
presence I asked whence they were. 
‘From a journey of fourteen nights,’ 
they replied ; for they reckon distance by 
the number of nights they are delayed to 
sleep. ‘We have got the Keesenaychen 
[the Great Book], but we don’t under- 
stand it, although we can read it.’ I 
thought they were joking, for the Indians 
cannot read unless some one has taught 
them, and I knew from their account that 
they must tive far away from any mis- 
sionary ; but I asked them, ‘ From what 
missionary did you learn?’ ‘We never 
saw a missionary nora teacher!’ I took 
down from our shelf our Bible, printed in 
the beautiful syllabic character for the 
Cree language, and opened to Genesis ; 
they read it with ease and correctness. I 
turned the pages, and they read in many 
places. I was amazed, and asked them 
again where they lived. They described 
it to me ; it was far away north of Hud- 
son’s Bay, hundreds of miles from any 
missionary. ‘Their hunting grounds, it 
seems, adjoin those of some Christian 
Indians—they cover great distances in 
hunting—and, continued my visitors, ‘We 
visited your Indians and found that they 
had the Keesenaychen. We got them to 
read it, and then to teach it to us; and 
we were so pleased with it that we all 
learned to read it during the winter.’ 
Every soul in a village of three hundred 
population had thus actually learned to 
read the Bible without ever having seen 
any white teacher ; and having providen- 
tially come into possession of some copies 
that happened to be in the hands of the 
Hudson Bay Company’s agent, these 
Indians had journey ed through the snow 
fourteen nights’ distance that to them 
might be given instruction in the Book 
they had thus learned to love.—[{ Record 
of Christian Work. 


REMARKABLE MEMORIES. 


That the human memory may be 
largely developed and improved by cer- 
tain methods of discipline is an accepted 
fact, but the ability of retention that 
some minds have cannot be explained in 
any such way. It can only be called phe- 
nomenal. 

There was a Corsican boy who could 
rehearse forty thousand words, whether 
sense or nonsense, as they were dictated, 
and then repeat them in the reversed 
order, without making a single mistake. 
A physician about sixty years ago could 
repeat the whole of “ Paradise Lost” 
without a mistake, a he had not 
read it for twenty years. Euler, the great 
mathematician, when he became blind, 
could repeat the whole of Virgil’s 
«“ Eneid,” and could remember the first 
line and the last line in every page of the 
particular edition which he had been ac- 
customed to read before he became blind. 
One kind of retentive memory may be 
considered as the result of sheer work, a 
determination toward one particular 
achievement, without reference either to 
cultivation or to memory on other sub- 
jects. This is frequently shown by per- 


sons in humble life in regard to the | [ 


Bible. An old beggar man at Sterling, 
known about fifty years ago as “Blind 
Alick,” afforded an instance of this. He 
knew the whole of the Bible by heart, in- 
somuch that if a sentence was read to 
him, he could name the book, chapter, 
and verse ; or if the book, chapter, and 
verse were named, he could give the 
exact words. A gentleman, to test him, 
repeated a verse, purposely making one 
verbal inaccuracy. Alick _ hesitated, 
named the place where the passage was 
to be found, but at the same time pointed 
out the verbalerror. The same gentle- 
man asked him to repeat the ninetieth 
verse of the seventh chapter of the 


Book of Numbers. Alick almost in- 
stantly replied : “There is no such verse. 
That chapter has only eighty-nine verses.” 
Gassendi had acquired by heart six 
thousand Latin verses ; and in order to 
give his memory exercise, he was in the 
habit of daily reciting six hundred verses 
from different languages. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Superb Portrait of 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 


author of ** Robert Elsmere,”’’ with an author. 
ized sketch of her life and literary career, 
appears in the November Book Buyer, just 
out. Also, portrait and sketch of MARGARET 
DELAND, author of ** John Ward, Preacher,”’ 
and 30 pages of bright literary news, with 15 
beautiful illustrations. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


Tue Boox Buyer will be sent, for 10 cents, 
to any address by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
XMAS MUSIC 


FOR THIS YEAR! 


THE ROYAL SON, 


by Rev. 
Lowry, D.D 

Intelli yd. Boriggure Selections, With new and 

origin he whole exercise is one of great 

force and 

$4 per 100; 5 Cents each by Mail. 


ANNUAL No, 19, 


favorite Authors ; 
a liberal supply of 

Songs for any School Xmas Festiv 
%3 per 100; 4 Cents each by Mail. 


SANTA CLAUS’ PRIZE, 


Cantata, by Dr. W. H. Doane, will be issued early 
in November. This is believed to be one of Dr. 
D.’s best efforts. The Songs jare very bright, the 
dialogue and plan new and entertaining. Easily 
by any School. 

ents each by Mail; $25 per 100. 


WAITIN GFORSANTACLAUS 


(30 en by Dr. Doane. New last year, and very 


iZ-. A full catalogne of our other popular Cantatas, 
Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


MISS LOU, 


BY 
EDWARD P. ROE, 
Author of “* He Fell in Love with His Wife,”’ 
Earth Trembled,”’ &c., &c. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“The intense heart and home interest that per 
vades the auther’s other works is the charm of thi- 
latest and last o :e.’’—|Toledo Bee. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


** The 


No. 5 Now Ready. Price SS Cents. 


PARIS ILLUSTRE 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colors. 
Published by GOUPIL & CO., of Paris. 
new edition of this splendid per, with 
TEXT, now appears every in Amer- 
ica simultaneously with ‘ e French edition in Paris. 
It has no equal among illustrated weeklies, either in 
Europe or America. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Sole Agents throughout the World, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


New York and London. 


Remember the Alamo, ||! 


AME LIA BARR, 
Author of 
Orange 
l2mo. cloth, $1.00 
** The novel is an exciting one. Its dominant quality 
is a etuscoune romanticism present no less in the 
apt, colorful phrases of the style than in the moving 
incidents and unfamiliar scenes of the story itself.’ 
n Advertiser. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 

current editions. Send lc. stamp 
BOOKS i: for our catalogue and blank for mak- 
list, or send list, giving copy- 

date and and we will 


WANTED 


_ in each county, for anew Popu- 


lar Book. Above salary or highest commis- 
sions. Exclusive 30 Care credit. 
Address P. W. Z ER & Co., 720 Chest- 
nut Street, Pa. 


make offer. 

New York School Book 
Clearing House, 

Nos. 66 and 68 oats St. 


A \ MONTH AND BOARD for 3 
a ENTS—Bright Young Men, 
adies, Teachers, Students, or Minis- 


“Jan Vedder’s Wife, » “The Bow of 
c. 


Holiday 2 Wedding 
PRESENTS 


THAT ARE SURE TO PLEASE. 


High-class Etchings, taste- 
fully framed, are_ veritable 
works of art, and are of per- 
manent value. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
20 East 16th St., Union Square, 
New York, are glad to announce 
that among their newly pub- 
lished Etchings are FIVE which 
have won prizes at the Paris 
Salon of this year. Signed 
proots of these plates cost re- 
spectively from $8 to $80. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & 
CO.’S descriptive catalogue for 
1888, containing 24 illustra- 
tions of the etchings, will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents 
in postage stamps. 


Etchings. 


Klackner’s 
American 
Etchings. 


Suitable for 


Holiday 
Presents. 


“THE GATE OF VENICE,” by Thomas Moran. 
“THE OLD, OLD STORY,” by E. Milo. 

“ON THE WANAQUE,” by W. L. Lathrop. 

“ MIDWINTER,” by W. €. Bauer. 


All dealers should have them. 
Send for Catalogues. 


C. Klackner, 


5 East 17th Street, 
New York. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP, 
BEST LAMP IN THE WORLD. 


PIANO, 
BANQUET, 
VASE, 


AND 


LIBRARY 
LAMP. 


1,000 STYLES. 
ELEGANT FOR 


PRESENTS. 


N. Y.. August 24, 1885. 
(fentlemen,—1 am delighted with the RocHEsTer 
Lamp which I recently bought of you. I have never 
been so much pleased with any lamp, and I have, first 
and last, run through pretty much the whole list, 
home and foreign. ENRY Beecuer. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARD MILLER & CO,, 


10 & 12 Colle Place, New York. 
Ask your dealer for it. ” Send for circular. 


ABYHOOD.—DEV oung Child THE CARE 


Infants and L50ayear. P. 
New York” Bold by all 15 


$2.00 


arrangement the publishers of 
The Union offer recommend 
eo may well be termed 


arin Spleen 
The Christian Union 


A large, handsome, and valu- 
able gardening magazine, The 
American Garden of New York. 
Its writers are practical, success- 
ful gardeners, fruit-growers, flo- 
rists, investigators, and amateurs, 
whose experience covers all States 
and countries ; thus it is adapted 
t> the needs of all sections and 
conditions. It is thoroughly in- 
dependent, not being cunnected 
with any nursery or seedsman’s 
interests, as are many of the so- 
called horticultural journals. It 
is firmly established, covering 24 
years of age, dating back to the 
old *‘ Horticulturist ” of Downing 
and the “ Gardener’s Monthly” of 
Meehan. It is practical, beauti 
ful, and finely illustrated. It is 
valuable to the amateur, to the 
professional man or merchant with 
small place or house lot in country, 
town, or village, to every woman 
and man who loves flowers and 
Nature, as well as to the fruit- 
grower, market-gardener, florist. 


farmer, and country gentlemar. 


You come the nearest _? ideal of a Horticultural 
Monthly for popular of the makers 
of such literature.—[Ch , Sec’y Michi 
gan Horticultural Society. 

Indispensable to fru rista, gar- 
deners, and florists Yr cal and amateur) of 
this country.—[Cyrus T. Pomologist of 
Pennsylvania. 


Subscription price, $1.00 a year ; 
to be raised on January rst to 
$2.00. Previvus to that date sub- 
scriptions received at present low 
rate ($1.00 a year) for one year 
or several years. 


E. H. LIBBY, Publisher, 751 Broadway, N. ¥. 


— 


The Best 


Home 


Send your address on a Postal Card to 
The Press Company, ited, Phila., 
Penna., and get a Sample Copy Free. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Massachusetts. 


circular of HOME SCHOOL 
Wavertey, miles from Boston 
ease address the Pri Miss L. A. HILL. 


New Jersey. 


west JERSEY ACADEMY, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
; Will reopen September 26, at 66 Bayard Street. 
A HOME FOR THE BOYS. Select, thorough, sue- 
cessful. Established 31 Years. Terms, $300. 


LEB ALLEN, B. 
{ ALLEN B.A. (Eng.) 


New ork, 


ARDEEN’S A 


hE NEW HANDY BINDER 
FOR + : YOUR = : FILE + OF « THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION WILL 
BE * MAILED * TO + YOU « ON 


RECEIPT OF 75 
ADDRESS % THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, NO. % 30 LAFAYETTE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
= 
| 
q 
| 
! 
| 
| 
$65 


Nov. 8, 1888. 


THE 


AMUSEMENTS AND THE 
CHURCH. 
V.—THE THEATER. 


[Abstract of the fifth and last in a series of 
Sunday evening lectures delivered by the 
Rev. John L. Seudder, of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Jersey City.| 

LERGYMEN are generally consid- 
ered incompetent to discuss this sub- 
ject, being prejudiced professionally 
against the theater, and inclined to make 
it appear worse than it really is. They 
are apt to judge from hearsay and not 
from observation and experience. Some 
of us, however, in our earlier days were 
attendants upon the theater, and, having 
seen this institution from the inside as 
well as the outside, claim to know what 
we are speaking about. There are many 
innocent and excellent plays in the world : 
some of them, such as “Ten Nights in a 
Barroom ” for instance, exert a prodigious 
power for good ; but there are many more 
that are either trashy or impure. Now 
we cannot in justice say that all plays are 
bad because some of them are ; neither 
can we affirm it a sin if a person witnesses 
the good ones and eschews the bad ones. 
On the ground which some ye take 
we should have to condemn all literature 
because some books are impure. The 
line to be drawn here is the line ’twixt 
— and evil, the line upon which the 
ible lays so much stress and which com- 
mends itself to the conscience of every 
sensible human being. There is nothing 
essentially evil in a dramatic entertain- 
ment. It is only against the abuses of 
the stage that we have any right to in- 
veigh. The drama is the mimicry of life, 
and mimicking is not vicious unless you 
mimic that which is fraught with evil 
suggestion and impulse to yourself and 
others. There are certain villainous phases 
of life which ought never to be put upon 
the stage unless they are represented in 
such a way as to cause the audience to 
hate them. Then again there are numer- 
ous aspects of life, both comic and tragic, 
whose portrayal is wholesome and _ recre- 
ative. The only legitimate warfare be- 
tween the church and the theater is when 
the latter gives performances that are 
morally injurious, and the actors throw 
their influence and art on the side of sin. 

The love of the drame is innate. We 
see it all the way from the little girl with 
her dolly house up to the theater of to- 
day with its majestic realism. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the theater is one of the 
mightiest institutions of modern civiliza- 
tion. People go to the theater to be re- 
juvenated and cheered. Its office is to 
entertain and enliven, not to preach ; and 
as long as it exhilarates without degrad- 
ing, as long as it is not immoral, the pul- 

it should refrain from quarreling with it 

f a church member of mine should wit- 
ness such a play as “ Macbeth,” “The 
Old Homestead,” or “ Rip Van Winkle,” 
I certainly should not enter a process of 
excommunication against him; but if he 
took delight in such vile performances as 
“Camille,” I should say that he was a 
disgrace to his religion, and ought to be 
labored with. 

In spite of the fulminations of the pul- 
pit against the theater as a whole, cer- 
tainly fifty per cent. of our church people, 
if not more, are in the habit of oceasion- 
ally attending the theater and patronizing 
the better class of plays. And if they 
would always strictly adhere to this pol- 
icy of witnessing nothing but good, moral 
plays, their intluence upon the drama 
would be elevating. Since, then, church 
people show an increasing determination 
to attend the theater, let the clergy teach 
them to discriminate between good and 
bad plays. 


Now, granting that some plays have a 


that, altl h they por- 
high moral. tone ; that, althoug cy por | The Turk asserts, ‘* than does the sword.”’ 


tray the evil, it is with the purpose of 
showing that the evil-doer is always pun- 
ished, we must, nevertheless, admit that 
there are two kinds of popular plays in 
vogue to-day which ought never to be 
allowed upon the boards and no pure- 
minded person ought to witness ; I refer 
to those spectacular plays where scanti- 
ness of dress is the principal attraction, 
and the French emotional plays, whose 
influence is positively 
When the chief attraction of a play is a 
chorus of approximately nude women, or 
when a play glosses over impurity, casts 
contempt upon the marriage relation, 
and is interspersed with evil suggestions, 


then, I say, no decent person should be 
found in the house. Such plays corrupt 
our civilization and become a school of 
immorality. 

Can these evils be eliminated? Very 
largely, we answer, if respectable people 
would be true to their conscience and 
patronize none but the better class of 
plays. There should be concerted action 
in this direction, and in such a movement 
the church should take a prominent part. 
The clergy, instead of flinging at actors 
and managers, ought to talk plainly to 
the people and tell them that they alone 
are to blame for these evils, for both 
actors and managers give the people ex- 
actly what they want and pay for. 
affirm that the respectable portion of the 
community has not thought, nor has it 
been taught to think, sufficiently upon its 
own responsibility in this matter. A vi- 
cious conventionality permits upon the 
stage what would not Se allowed for an 
instant at the fireside. People applaud 
low jests and titter over covert sugges- 
tions in the theater, which they would not 
listen to within parlors without blushing 
erimson red. Being thus subservient to 
custom, they sanction evil. This is bad 
enough for enlightened citizens, but when 
church members act thus, Satan must 
chuckle behind the scenes and rub his 
hands with joy. Shame to such Chris- 
tians! They are misnamed; they are a 
disgrace to their profession; the world 
must look upon them in derision. 

And right here is the temptation to 
which every theater-goer is subjected. 
The atmosphere of the playhouse is so 
insidious that unless one is extremely 
vigilant his moral sensibilities will be 
deadened and he will gradually fail to 
diseriminate between the evil and the 
good. Ifa person is not man enough and 
Christian enough to draw such a line and 
ever keep it in view, the theater is no 
place for him and he had better stay 
away altogether. No member of the 
church has a right to cross the threshold 
of the theater unless he is assured that 
the play he desires to witness is above 
reproach in every particular. This should 
be, and can be, ascertained in every in- 
stance. If all Christian people who now 
attend the theater would observe this 
caution and be true to their convictions, 
they would revolutionize the drama. 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Can you put the spider’s web back in place 
hat once has been swept away ? 

Can you put the apple again on the bough 
Which fell at our feet to-day ” 

Can you put the lily-cup back on the stem, 
And cause it to live and grow ” 

Can you mend the butterfly’s broken wing 
That you crushed with a hasty blow ” 

Can you put the bloom again on the grape, 
And the grape again on the vine ? 

Can you put the dewdrops back on the 

owers, 

And make them sparkle and shine ” 

Can you put the petals back on the rose ? 
If you could, would it smell as sweet ? 

Can you put the flour again on the husk, 
And show me the ripened wheat ? 

Can you put the kernel again in the nut, 
Or the broken egg in the shell ? 

Can you put the honey back in the comb, 
And cover with wax each cell ? 

Can you put the perfume back in the vase 
When once it has sped away ? 

Can you put the corn-silk back on the corn, 
Or down on the catkins”? say. 

You think my questions are trifling, dear ? 
Let me ask another one : 

Can a hasty word ever be unsaid 
Or a deed unkind undone °—{Wide Awake. 


THE TONGUE. 
By tue Rev. Puivie BurRovGHs 


The boneless tongue, so small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,”’ declared the Greek. 


* The tongue destroys a greater horde,”’ 


The Persian proverb wisely saith, 
* A lengthy tongue—an early death.”’ 


| Or sometimes takes this form instead: 
Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.” 


‘* The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 
Says the Chinese, outstrips the steed.” 


While Arab sages this impart : 
The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.”’ 


From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 
“Though feet should slip, ne’er let the 
tongue.”” 


The sacred writer crowns the whole, 
Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.”’ 
—[Selected. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


AT CHURCH.! 
By J. G. 


I took the road 
That eastward cleft the town and sought the 


e 
That spanned the river, reaching which I 
crossed, 
Then deep within the stripes of springing 


corn 

I found the shadow of an elm, and lay 

Stretched on the downy grass for listless 
hours, 

Dreaming of days gone by, or turning o’er 

With careless hand the pages of a book 

I had brought with me. 


Tired at length, | rose, 

And, touched by some light impulse, moved 
along 

The old familiar road. I loitered on 

In a blind reverie, nor marked the while 

The furlongs of the time, until the spell 

In a full burst of music was dissolved. 

I startled as one startles from a dream, 

And saw the church of Hadley, from whose, 
doors, 

Open to summer air, the choral hymn 

oe out its measured tides, and rose and 

e 

Upon the silence in broad cadences, 

As from a far, careening sea, the waves 

Lift into silver swells the sleepless breasts 


Of land-locked bays. 


I heard the sound of flutes 
And hoarse, sonorous viols, in accord 
With happy human voices— and one voice 
A woman’s or an angel’s—that compelled 
My feet to swift approach. A thread of gold, 
Through all the web of sound, I followed it, 
Till, by the stress of some strange sympathy, 
And by no act of will, | joined my voice 
To that one voice of melody, and sang. 


The heart is wiser than the intellect, 

And works with swifter hands and surer feet 

Toward wise conclusions. So, without resort 

To reason, in my heart I knew that she 

Who sang had suffered—knew that she had 
grieved, 

Had struggled, kissed th@vheek of 
death, 

And ranged the seale of passions till her soul 

Was deep and wide, and soft with sympath 

Nay, more than this: that she had found at 
last 

Peace like a river on whose waveleass tide 

She floated while she sang. This was the 


ey 
That loosened my prisoned voice and filled 
my eyes 
With tender tears, and touched to life again 
My better nature. 


1 Printed by request. 
IN THE LAST DAYS. 
By James BuckHAmM, 


As we grow old, how softly, slowly close 
e doors of sense, aaa shut us from the 
world 
Like tender petals of some ling’ring rose 
That, of a frosty night, have inward curled ! 


Dim as the figures in a dream now pass 
Those glitt’ring shows that stirred our 
youthful hearts 
Poor, hurrying shadows in a misty glass, 
Each but a moment seen ere it departs. 


Nor sight, nor sound, nor taste, of earth's 
delights 
Can longer please ; these things are past and 


gone. 
The soul will put her quiet house to rights, 
And in the upper chamber watch the dawn. 
| Exchange. 


ONE KIND OF STATESMAN. 
I am a statesman great and good, 
I always do as a statesman should ; 
I never sell my vote for pelf ; 


But still, do 1 neglect myself ? 
Of course I don’t ; why should I? 


When now and then a chance I see 
o serve my country and serve me 
Myself, while I am serving her, 
Do I object? Do I demur? 
Of course I don’t ; why should I? 


My sleeping and my waking dreams 

Are filled with schemes and schemes and 
schemes, 

All patriotic ventures, too ; 

Do I devise them just for you? 


Of course I don’t ; why should 1? 


When some contractor's got a job 
That makes his heart with rapture throb, 
And I have helped him hook his fish, 
Do I refuse a small commish ? 
Of course I don’t; why should I? 


—{Philadelphia Inquirer. 


—Not long agoa local ministerial asso- 
ciation, at its regular meeting at one of 
the Boston hotels, partook of a dinner of 
eleven or twelve courses, which seemed 
altogether more elaborate than the price 
agreed upon would warrant. After the 
meal it transpired that they had disposed 
of a dinner for a special party later m the 
day, and by mistake served to them. The 
ministers met the situation calmly, held 
their ground and their dinner, and left 
the landlord to settle with the other 


pary.—[Congregationalist. 


GALLEY SLAVES. 

The life of the French galley slaves of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
has been thus described by Admiral de la 
Graviere : “They place seven men on 
each bench—that is to say, in a space ten 
feet long by four feet wide. They are so 
packed away that you can see nothing 
from stern to bow but the heads of the 
sailors. The captain and the officers are 
not much better off. 

“When the seas overtake the galleys, 
when the north wind howls along the 
coast, or when the sirocco dampens the 
passengers with its deadly moisture, all 
these make the galley unendurable. The 
lamentations of the ship’s company, the 
shrieks of the sailors, the horrible howl- 
ing of the convicts, the groaning of the tim- 
bers, mixed with the clanking of the 
chains and the natural noises of the storm, 
produce an effect that will terrify the 
bravest of men. Even the calm has its 
inconvenience. The horrid smells are so 
powerful that you cannot withstand them, 
despite the fact that you use tobacco in 
some shape from morning till night.” 

Condemned in 1701 to serve in the gal- 
leys of France on account of being a Prot- 
estant, Jean Martelle de Bugerae died in 
1777, at Galenburg, on the Gueldre, at 
the age of ninety-five. He says: 

“All the convicts are chained to a 
bench ; these benches are four feet apart, 
and covered with a bag stuffed with wool, 
on which is thrown a sheepskin. The 
overseer, who is master of the slaves, re- 
mains aft, near the captain, to receive his 
orders. There two sub-overseers—one 
amidships, the other on the bow. Each 
one of them is armed with a whip, which 
he exereises on the naked bodies of the 
crew. 

“ When the captain orders the boat off, 


‘| the overseer gives a signal from a silver 


whistle which hangs from his neck. This 
is repeated by the two others, and at once 
the slaves strike the water. One would 
say the fifty oars were but one. 

“ Imagine six men chained to a bench, 
naked as they were born, one foot on the 
foot-rest, the other braced against the 
seat in front, holding in their hands an 
oar of enormous weight, stretching their 
bodies out and extending their arms for- 
ward toward the backs of those before 
them, who have the same attitude. 

“The oar thus advanced, they raise the 
end they hold in their hand, so that the 
other end shall plunge into the sea. That 
done, they throw themselves back and 
fall on their seats, which bend on receiv- 
ing them. Sometimes the slaves row ten, 
twelve, or even twenty hours at a time, 
without relaxation. 

“The overseer, or some one else, on 
such oceasions puts into the mouth of the 
unfortunate rower a morsel of bread 
steeped with wine to prevent his fainting. 
If by chance one falls over—which often 
happens—he is beaten until he is supposed 
to be dead, and then thrown overboard 
without ceremony.” 


WELL ANSWERED. 


A train from Pittsburg was approach- 
ing Chicago. On board was a quiet, well- 
dressed, copper-colored young Indian, 
who seemed to have all he could do to 
attend to his own business, which he did 
without molestation, until a young chap 
came from the sleeper into the smoking- 
ear and saw him. 

“ An Indian, I guess,” said the young 
man, as he lighted a cigarette. And+then, 
approaching the son of the plains, he at- 
tracted general attention by shouting, with 
strange gestures: 

“Ugh, heap big Injun! Omaha! 
Sioux! Pawnee! See Great Father! Have 
a drink fire-water? Warm  Injun’s 
blood.” 

The Indian gazed at the young man « 
moment with an ill-concealed expression 
of contempt on his face, and then he said, 
with pronunciation : 

“You must have been reading dime 
novels, sir. I am going back to my peo- 
ple in Montana after spending three 
years in the East at school. I advise you 
to do the same thing. Where I live gen- 
tlemen do not carry whisky flasks in their 
pockets.” 

The young fire-water drinker did not 
wait to finish his smoke. There was too 
much mirth and music in the air just 


then.—[ The Pipe of Peace. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The ease in the money market contin- 
nes, and rates are almost at the lowest 
point of the year. All new call loans are 
at two per cent., while the banks do not 
undertake to raise rates, the volume of 
loanable funds being so great as to effect- 
ually hinder the manipulation of the mar- 
ket. The ease is not confined to the do- 
mestic market, but is equally pronounced 
in London. Fi oreign exchange is a shade 
steadier, on account of the scarcity of 
sterling bills drawn against cereal ship- 
ments. The export movement of wheat 
is almost at a standstill, for wheat is 
higher in New York than in Liver l, 
and higher in Chicago than in New York, 
which prevents any foreign demand. 
There is certainly some reason for this 
stiff holding of wheat, | in the small crop 
here and in Europe. Of course the Eng- 
lish market is kept at as low figures for 
wheat as possible, as it is very essential 
that English consumption should be sup- 
ae at the easiest figures practicable. 

et, this year, wheat will, without much 
doubt, rule high, both in our markets and 
in Europe, for they must have our sur- 
plus on the other side, and our markets 
are aware of their necessities. During 
the week the first of November payments 
by corporations, cities, and States have 
been made, embracing dividends and in- 
terest which aggregate a large sum, and 
furnish just so much more money seeking 
investment. As a rule, bonds are stead 
to strong. The Wabash bonds of all 
classes are coming into notice. The plan 
of reorganization is now so near its ful- 
fillment that a general inquiry for the 
different classes of Wabash bonds for in- 
vestments is manifesting itself. There 
is certainly room for large improvement 
in all of the grades, but especially in the 
lower grades, the second mortgages, the 
consolidated convertibles, and the sevens 
of. 1879, which all go into the second 
mortgage of the new corporation, and 
which are selling at phenomenally low 
prices. 

The Boston condition, of which we spoke 
in our last, has hardly mended. One or 
two failures there serve as an indication 
of the strain to which Bosten capitalists 
and Boston institutions have been put in 
this exceptional and far-reaching shrink- 
age of New England railway stocks and 
New England enterprises. Boston con- 
tains an accumulation of vast wealth and 
a large list of prominent capatalists, but 
in these severe tests there can hardly be 
less than a considerable discount made to 
the prestige of many men there who have 
had the eredit of being wise promoters 
and managers in the railway world. ‘The 
Atchison Railway Company has managed 
to bridge over its immediate financial 
difficulties ; has borrowed the sum of about 
$7,000,000, which has been advanced by 
wealthy men and institutions in Boston, 
largely on the prospect of its earnings for 
the coming year, which promise to be very 
large. There is, apparently, no reason 
why this company should not again resume 
its place as a prosperous corporation ; it 
is not largely capitalized (including stocks 
and bonds), and its various lines run 
through rich countries, rich in mineral and 
agricultural resources, besides having 
terminal facilities scarcely excelled by 
any Western or Southwestern trunk line. 
Its through transcontinental route is 
growing rapidly (the Atlantic & Pacific) 
in business and earnings, and must prove, 
at no distant day, a very valuable auxili- 
ary. It is probable that the syndicate 
which has thus stepped forward in behalf 
of the Atchison Company have, therefore, 
a foundation for such a course that will 
be fully justified in the result. 

The Pennsylvania Railway Company 
declared a two and a half per cent. divi- 
dend this week for the six months past, 
out of earnings that have somewhat 
shrunken from a year ago, during the 
corresponding period, but which leaves 
the company with a large surplus over 
the divic om 

The returns of railways for the last two 
weeks in October, taking a large list of 
representative roads, have been about 
equal, in the aggregate, to the extraordi- 
nary earnings made in the correspondin 
weeks of 1887, some roads gaining =a 
others losing ; but the trouble is in net 
earnings. tes have been so low that 


the. roads have suffered from the decline, 
Much of the reduction in rates is due to 
a fierce competition between the North- 


Y|by prodding them 


western and between the Southwestern 
roads, respectively, but much is also due 
to the workings of the law under the 
Inter-State Railway Commission. The 
law, on the whole, is working viciously, 
as it serves to oppress the smaller roads 
in their struggles with the trunk lines. 
This is one detrimental result ; how it is 
to be avoided it is difficult to say, but it 
is avery great drawback and will work 
vast mischief. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase........... $704,500 
Specie, decrease.......... 2,307,600 
Legal tenders, increase. 242,900 
Deposits, decrease........ 746,200 

rve, decrease......... 1,968,150 


Leaving a surplus reserve of about 
$14,000,000. WALL STREERT. 


MODERN EGYPTIANS AND THE 
PYRAMIDS. 


Dr. Mutchmore has been writing for 
“The Presbyterian” an entertaining series 
of letters describing his travels around 
the world. Here is an account of a bar- 
gain-making with an Egyptian driver that 
has a flavor of Mark ‘Twain about it : 

“Tt was not possible to pass the Pyra- 
mids without another look at them. So 
the usual bargaining began, not for don- 
keys as in the past, with a bareheaded 
boy, clad only in a shirt, to guide them 
in the haunches. 
Things have changed, and now the pil- 

rim rides to the Pyramids in a landau. 

‘he slightest apparent interest in these 
wonders will raise the price of a vehicle 
to an extortionate rate, so when solicited 
to make the journey we said, ‘ What for? 
We have seen them. Are they any bigger 
than they were? Have you done any- 
thing to them?’ ‘Oh, no,’ said cabby, 
‘how could we?’ ‘W hy, easy enough, 
if you were of any account. You could 
have built more stones upon them if you 
were worthy of the name of Egyptians ; 
your ancestors built the whole of them, 
and you fellows could not put up even one 
stone in seventeen years. You are not 
Egyptians, or before this you would have 
built a bigger one on this side of the 
river. ‘* No, no; we are Egyptians. 
very poor, cannot build anything.’ ‘Oh, 
that will not pass; you are not so poor as 
those fellows who had to do the work on 
the old Pyramid for nothing, and you have 
not even plastered the Pyramid in all this 
time.’ ‘Oh, no, sir ; how would de Byra- 
mid look plastered ? «First rate. It 
would show that somebody was alive in 
Egypt.’ ‘But it would spoil itso. De 
peoples could not get up, and they get no 
monies.’ ‘ But the people coming to see 
it would save money, don’t you see? 
You have gotten their money always since 
the Pyramid was built; is it not fair for 
the people who come? Turn about is 
fair play.’ He only shrugged his shoul- 
ders and looked disgusted. We said then, | ton 
‘You have done nothing to the Pyramids, 
and still want big prices. Have you not 
even whitewashed them ?’ o, no! 
Whitewash de Byramid ! De peoples 
would not know it, think it a big tomb.’ 
‘ Well, is there not a tomb in it?” ‘Who 
told you that?” ‘Some Americans. What 
was the man’s name who counted the stars 


from the Pyramid?’ ‘ Don’t know.’ 
‘Was he from Cairo?’ ‘Don’t know. I 
never saw such an American. Other | gai 


Americans when they don’t like my brice 
to de Byramids say, “To de debil with your 
twenty-five francs,” and you say so many 
strange things anddon’t give me my brice.’ 
‘Well, what is your price for all the 
worn-out Pyramids, without repairs?’ ‘If 
you will go now and don’t say so many 
things about doing something to the Byr- 
joer I will take you for fifteen francs.’ 
‘No backshesh, no grumbling, no lying?’ 
‘I don’t know what you say.’ ‘ Yes, you 
do. You won’t say when we get back it 
is twenty franes?’ ‘ No.’ ‘Well, drive 
up, we will go.’ ” 
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columns are scrutinized with the greatest care, and 
we never accept an advertisement against which we 
believe any reasonable objection can be made by 
the medical fraternity or any one else. We claim 
no special credit for rejecting such advertisements, 
as we believe it is our duty to protect our subscrib- 
ers against frauds, and sound business policy to pro- 
tect honest advertisements against bad company in 
our columns. The large amount of patronage our 
advertising columns receive each week from the 
leading dry goods, publishing, and financial houses 
shows that our policy is understood and appreciated. 
Honest advertisers discriminate against dishonest 


newspapers. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S EXCHANGES 


AND OTHER SOURCES. 
OF SECRECY. 


We are sometimes told that the only way to keep 
secrets is to have no confidants—a safe course, yet 
often an impossible one. And, generally speaking, the 
suggestion is contradicted by experience. The greatest 
actors on the world’s stage have notoriously had confi- 
dants—men who were essentially the aller ego of their 
masters ; admitted into their most secret plans, and, by 
entering, become essential to the realizing of them. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, the greatest men have 
had no secrets in the sense that is meant. Napoleon 
had his Bourrienne, Bismarck has his Busch, precisely 
as Johnson had his Boswell. And this fact brings us 
back to a point on which we have frequently dwelt in 
these pages—that the secret of success in life is the 
perception of talents and characters, the knowing whom 
to choose and whom to reject. And, indeed, the whole 
philosophy of the men who have observed, and made 
special record of their observations on this point, may 
be summed up in this, that great plans invariably imply 
complete trust in immediate helpers—an express illus- 
tration of the general good faith by which society 
really exists, and without which, as we have given many 
instances to show, it passes into decay and dissolution. 
To this purport writes Sir Arthur Helps in one of his 
most delicious essays : 

“ With respect to the kind of persons to be trusted, 
it may be observed that grave, proud menare very good 
confidants. Secrecy is very much a matter of habit; 
and it may be expected that those who have ever had 
to conduct any business in which secrecy was essential 
will acquire a habit of reserve for all occasions.” 

Sir Rene Taylor—whose official experience is as 
extended as his power of literary expression is felicitous 
—has some very aap or remarks about secrets and 
secret keeping. e quote a paragraph: 

“A secret may be sometimes best kept by keeping 
the secret of its being a secret. It is not many years 
since a state secret of the greatest importance was 
printed without being divulged, merely by sending it to 
the press like any other matter, and trusting to the 
mechanical habits of the persons employed for their 
printing the document without knowing what subject it 
related to.”—[ Way of Fortune. 


FROM THE FUNNY MEN’S CORNER. 


Putting it Delicately.—“ I — you appreciate the 
fact, sir, that in marrying my daughter you marry a 
large-hearted, generous girl.” “ I do, sir [with emotion]; 
an i, hope she inherits those qualities from her father.” 
—([Life. 

A Special Inducement.—Agent—“ I’d like to insure 
your life.” Respectable Old Party—* I don’t want my 


— 


hife insured.” “But we offer special inducements. 


Every policy is paid on death.” “Well, all the com- 
panies do that.” “Yes, but we pay up even if you are 
hanged. How’s that for special inducement ?”—[Texas 
Siftings. 

“And so you are married? And I suppose you are 
perfectly happy.” “ Well, I don’t know. Tell you the 
truth, Mary isn’t what I thought she was. She used to 
tell me, before marriage, how she loved me ; but we 
hadn’t been married a week before she quit dressmak- 
ing. That shows how much you can depend upon a 
woman’s love.” | 


“What a gadabout Dr. Strong’s wife is! I should 
hate to be married to such a woman.” “That’s because 
you don’t know. Mrs. Strong is a jewel. She goes 
around visiting her acquaintances, and always contrives 
to keep the person she calls upon at the open door for 
ten or fifteen minutes. And what’s the result? Why, 
Dr. “ayo has all the business he can attend to. Pneu- 
monia and coughs and colds were never so plentiful.” 


Real Estate Agent—*“ The only objection to this suite 
of apartments, madam, is that the walls are so thin that 
conversation in other apartments can frequently be 
heard.” Lady (eagerly)—“ Never mind. I'll ‘take 
them.”—[Burlington Free Press. 


Sanctum Visitor—“ Yours is an excellent paper, sir ; 
I have read it regularly for years. Editor—“I am glad 
it has won your good opinion. I trust you will always 
like it.” Sanctum Visitor—* Like it! Why, my next- 
door neighbor has loaned it to me for so lorig that were 
he to move away, I’d miss it awfully.”—[Ex. 


“The young man who accompanied you to church 
last evening, Laura,” said Miss Garlinghouse, “has a 
fine, intellectual face, but it seems to me that his—par- 
don me—his trousers were somewhat baggy at the 
knees.” “Quite likely, Irene,” said Miss Kajones, with 
some hauteur. “Mr. Hankinson is, if I mistake not, 
one of the heaviest stockholders in the Bagging Trust.” 
—[Chicago Tribune. 

“Of all the nuisances on God’s green earth,” said 
General Sherman at the Union League Club reception 
the other night, “the shaking of hands by Americans is 
the worst.” Whereupon all the members of the club 
formed a procession, and proceeded to grasp Old Te- 
cumseh by the hand.—[{ Boston Herald. 


Have you a few hours or a few days’ spare time occasi 
vhnson 0., of Richmond, Va., and they will i 
that will prove to be money in your pocket. ee oon eee 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BACT AND RUMOR. 


—An Australian missionary tells the 
following story against himself: “ When 
I asked the word for sin they gave me 
one for‘ thin,’ and so I was led into repre- 
senting that it was hateful to God for 
man to be thin, and that they would be 
condemned for it. So they came to the 
conclusion that it was pleasing to God for 
people to be fat. In fact, Lhad been tell- 
ing them that all lean people went to hell 
and fat people to heaven. 

—An endless railway train, consisting 
of 400 platform cars, is to be one of the 
attractions at the Paris Exhibition. The 
line will be sunk so that the platforms 
will be on a level with the surface, and 
the train will run slowly enough to per- 
mit most people to step on and off while 
it is in motion ; but for the accommoda- 
tion of elderly people a stop of fifteen 
seconds every minute will be made. 

—Australia is building a fence of wire 
netting 8,000 miles long to keep jack-rab- 
bits out of Queensland. 

—A table prepared for a workingman’s 
society in Leipsic represents that a loss of 
different members of the body reduces 
the capacity to gain a living in the fol- 
lowing proportions : Loss of both arms, 
legs, hands, or feet, 100 per cent. ; loss of 
right hand, 40 per cent. ; of right thumb, 
334 per cent. ; of one eye, 22 per cent. ; 
of left thumb or right index finger, 14 per 
cent. ; of any finger, 5 per cent. 

—“TI don’t see why the public should 
complain of us,” says the bob-tail street- 
car eestor ; “we give a ride and an ex- 
hibition all in one. You drop the nickel 
in the slot, and see the Company save a 
conductor’s wages !” 

—The Mikado of Japan has almost fin- 
ished his new palace, which contains 400 
rooms. The dining-room will seat 127 
guests. The furniture came from Ger- 
many, and a feature of the palace is an 
American piano. 

—That was not a bad custom of some 
of our early Kentucky churches to appoint 
a committee “to visit the pastor and see 
what he and his family need.” Some of 
the reports of such committees sound 
quaint to us now ; e. g., “ We find our pas- 
tor needs five loads of corn, twenty bush- 
els of wheat, fifteen pounds of wool, a 
horse, and a spinning-wheel.” The needed 
articles were supplied.—[ Louisville West- 
ern Recorder. 

—The late official returns, which are 
for 1886, show that 24,841 persons were 
killed by wild beasts in that year in British 
India. Of these 22,134 were killed by 
snakes, 928 by tigers, 222 by wolves, 194 
by leopards, 113 by bears, 57 by elephants, 
24 by hyenas, and 1,169 by other animals, 
including scorpions, jackals, lizards, 
boars, crocodiles, buffaloes, mad dogs, 
and foxes. In the case both of human 
beings and animals the destruction ap- 
pears to be on the increase. During the 
past nine years rewards were paid for 
170,639 wild animals, and for 2,672,467 
snakes. 

—The well-known photographer, An- 
schuetz, of Lissa, has, says the “ Amer- 
ican Register” of Paris, for some years 
been experimenting with photographs of 
the*tlight of cannon balls from the moment 
of their projection to their striking the 
target or object aimed at. Last month, 
on the trying grounds of the Gruson 
Works, near Buckau, he has demonstrated 
the perfection of his studies, He sue- 
ceeded in obtaining remarkable and 
highly interesting results. His plates 
were submitted to the expert, Professor 
Dr. Koenig, of the Berlin University, 
who was perfectly able to make there- 
from the desired practical ealculations. 
He established the fact that the projectile 
thus photographed had a velocity of 400 
meters a second, and that the duration of 
the light thrown on the photographic 
plate did not exceed the ten-thousandth 
part of a second. 

—The seamy side of the English Estab- 
lishment is revealed in an advertisement 
whieh recently appeared in the London 
‘Times ” and which reads as follows: ‘*To 
Noblemen and others.—A young clergy- 
man, fond of riding, driving, shooting, 
hunting, cricket, all outdoor sports 
would be glad to hear of a good living. 
wae Ivanhoe, 147, Chancery Lane, 

—The handwriting of English literary 
men being under consideration, it is said 
that Andrew Lang writes a peculiar but 
not illegible hand ; Swinburne’s was curi- 
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ously schoolboyish, but perfectly legible ; 
Matthew Arnold’s was lucidity itself ; 
Mr, Ruskin’s is pretty and plain ; Sir Ed- 
ward Arnold’s is also very plain ; John 
Morley’s is difficult at first, but easily got 
a. with ; Labouchere’s is pretty 

; T. P. O’Connor’s is rather rough, 
but easy to read ; Frederick Greenwood’s 
is called agreeable, and the editor of the 
“ Times,” it is said, writes a particularly 
good and legible hand. 

—The odd lack of humor in the average 
Englishman is illustrated by the fact that 
people actually believed in the “ Corn- 
hill” article in which, by way of‘a skit on 
Mr. Donnelly’s Bacon theory, Dickens's 
novels were attributed to Gladstone. Num- 
bers of persons have written to inquire 
“what foundation there exists for this 
statement ?” When London was first 
divided into postal districts, an example 
was given of how letters should in future 
be addressed, to “John Smith, Strand, 
W. C.,” whereupon, as the post-office 
report informs us, hundreds of people 
directed their private correspondence to 
that imaginary gentleman. 


SIMPLE AND DIRECT. 


It was the man of rut and precedent who 
said: You can’t assist nature.’’ But the 
principle that an individual can conduct his 
own business best does not apply here. For 
nature, as a rule, is prodigal and dissipates a 
great deal of energy to accomplish her pur- 
poses. If you are able to conduct any of na- 
ture’s energies into a direct channel you not 
only insure effectiveness, but change caprice 
into uniformity of result. So in regard to the 
vital part of nature’s breath, oxygen; if we 
reinforce this restorative principle with in- 
creased supplies and charge it with positive 
magnetization, how additionally effective it 
will be in the building up of vigor, the restor- 
ing of wasted tissues, and the preservation 
of vitality! This is precisely what Drs. 
STaRKEY & PALEN have accomplished in 
theirtreatment by inhalation. Such, at least, 
is the inference from the following : 


Mr. N. G. Osteen adds to a former testi- 


monial : 
Sumter, 8. C., March 17, 1888. 
** Your remedy is getting up quite a reputa- 
tion in this vicinity, from the good it has done 
Mr. Chas. Witherspoon.”’ 


SAVANNAH, Mo., February 18, 1888. 
“Iam highly pleased with the Oxygen 
Treatment, and am satisfied that it has done 
more for me than any course of drugs I could 
have reso 


*Mirtron L. Van Busxrrx.”’ 


ATHENS, O., February 29, 1888. 
**I feel very confident that I owe my life to 
Compound Oxygen. Mrs. M. E. Warpen.”’ 


River Farts, Wis. 
**I recommend your specific to the thou- 
sands of sufferers from catarrh, with its at- 
tendant evils. . D. PARKER, 
** President of State Normal School.” 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard. 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, fron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronie and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. SrarKEY & 1,529 Arch St., 
Phila., Pa.; or 331 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


-HINDERCORNS. 


sure Cure for Corns. Stopsallpain. Ensure: 


comforttothe feet. lic. at bruggists. Hiscox&Co.,N.\. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength _ 
to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 

right’s Disease spe of Uric Ac 
Diat All Sraeticte. Send for pamphlet, 298 


way. 


$75.9 to $250.00 month can be made wor 


ts preferred 
whocan furnish a horse and give their whole time to 
the momen be profitably em 
BF Johnson & Oc, 100 Mae 


and cities. | 
Va. 


A Bolted Door 


May keep out tramps and burglars, but 
not Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Coughs, 
and Croup. The best protection against 
these unwelcome intruders is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. With a bottle of this 
far-famed preparation at hand, Throat 
and Lung Troubles may be checked and 
serious Disease averted. 


Thomas G. Edwards, M. D., Blanco, 
Texas, certifies: ‘‘ Of the many prepa- 
rations before the public for the cure of 
colds, coughs, bronchitis, and kindred 
diseases, there are none, within tu 
range of my experience and observation, 
so reliable as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral ” 


John Meyer, Florence, W. Va., says: 
‘*T have used all your medicines, and 
keep them constantly in my house. I 
think Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my 
life some years ago.” 


D. M. Bryant, M. D., Chicopee Fal.s 
Mass., writes: ‘* Ayer’s Cherry Pectorat 
has proved remarkably good in croup, 
ordinary colds, and whooping cough, 
and is invaluable as a family medicine.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Loweil, Mass. 
old by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles. $5. 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of 
the Hypophosphites combined with the 
Fattening and Strengthening qualities oy 
Cod Liver Oil, the Potency of both being 
largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 
Wasting in Children. 

Scrofulous Affections. 

Anzmia and Debility. 

Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, anda WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Gray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 
Water. 

A NATURAL 
STONE for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent Ice 
Chamber to Cool 
the water. 

As easily cleaned 
as a Water Pitch- 
er. 

All water is filled 
with impurities during 
the rainy season. 

This Filter will 
ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 


Open cut shows Filter Address as above for 
Dies used in our Fiul- Descriptive Price-List. 
tere and Seperate Mention The Chris- 
Patent Ice Chamber. tian Union. 


DEAF 


Pecx’s Parent Cusniongsp 
Earn Daums Perfectly Restore the 
Hearin , whether the is caused 
by colds, fevers or injuries to the natura) 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
Music, conversation, whis- 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


The cabinet “mn was introduced in its present 


form 
follow 


by Mason amilin in 1861. Other makers 
in the manufacture of these instruments, 


but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 


tained their supremac 


as the best in the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 


thet organs, RCAN tis: 
at all the 


$22 TO $900. great World's 


Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition 
with best makers of all countries, they have invart- 
ably taken the highest honors. One hundred atyles 
from 


TAN 


pers beard ‘distinctly. oh refer to those 


$22 to $900 or more. I)lu catalogues free. 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
ianos, that they are su- 


excell 


GRAND & UPRIGHT 


other 
ee in the art of piano building, but still 
c 


m seuperiority. This they attribute solely to the 


remarkable improvement introduced by them in the 
and now known as the “Mason & HamMuin 


© STRINGER,” by the use of which is secured the 


est ible purity and refinement of tone, to- 
gether with greatly standing 


y increased capacity for 
tune, and other important advantages. 
Acircular, containing testimonials from three hun- 


dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 


with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 
Pianos and organs sold for cash or easy payments; 


also rented. 
MASON HAMLIN ORGAN 


Indispensable for washing dishes, windows, 
carpets, cleaning house, etc.; but because of its 
wonderful cleansing properties are afraid to 
have their clothes washed with it. Well, in 
the past ten years the consumption of Pearline 


has exceeded 150,000,000 packages, and no _ 


complaints, but numerous letters praising it. 
Why? Because PEARLINE is absolutely 
harmless in its place, and one of the best places 
to put it is in the washtub. You can soak your 
finest linens and laces in Pearline and water for 
a month with perfect safety. ‘That’s as much 
Pearline as they would get if they were washed 
in it once a week for twenty years. We could 
not afford to spend our time and money in tell- 
ing the public, through the newspapers, a single 
thing about Pearline that would not stand the 
test. Pure and harmless as the finest imported 
Castile soap. Its success has brought out many 
dangerous imitations; beware of them. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerfu 
softest cheapest & Beat light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 


Established 1857. 


Don't be deceived by cheap tmitations. 
I. P. FRINK, Pearl St.. N. ¥ 


THE VERY_REST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Retiecto> Chandeliers 
for every conceivatie use, Catalogues 
free. Please state warts, 


WHEELER REFLECTOR OO. 
20 Washington St, | 88 FE. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, IL 


25 and 27 No. léth St.,.Philadelphia,Pa. 
No. 1 Suit 


9 Terry, $62. 
Plush, $68 
aa SMALL 
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} Boston, 
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McShane Beil Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bel! 
CHIMES AND ALS for 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
cSHANE & CO., 
Mention this puper. « Baltimore, Md. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


est ade of 
HIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


CHURCH, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Relis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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